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ADFVERTISEMENT. 


THOUGH the Author of this volume de- 
rives by far the greateſt part of his ſacts from 
Eaſtern writers, he has not overlooked the inter— 
rupted glimpſes of the tranſactions in the Mogul 
empire, preſerved by intelligent Europeans, ho 
travelled, the laſt century, into India. Ile relies 
upon their authority with regard to what they had 
ſeen. He prefers the accounts of domeſtic writers, 
to what they only heard. He draws his informa- 
tion chiefly from the following authors; and the 
originals are, at this moment, in his hands, 


I. MixAT ut WaribaTt; or, The Mirror or 
OccuRRENCES, written by MaHoMmED SHYUy- 
Fla of Delhi. He undertook the work at the 
requeſt of Byram Chan, in the reign of Ma- 
hommed Shaw. He profeſſes his book to be a 
continuation of the work of Veriſhta; and it 
contains a compendious hiſtory of the Mogul 
Empire, from the death of Akbir, to the in- 
vaſion of Nadir Shaw. 


II. IEHANOGIKE Namma;. or, Tiit IIISToRY os 


THE  EMPrROR JEHANGIRE. By MaTimy 
CHAN of Delhi. | 


III. Shaw Jenan Namma; or, Tus HisTory 
oF THE EMPEROR Saw Jritan. By Mirza 
Cas, the fon of Mirza Amin, private ſe- 
Vol. III. b cretary 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


cretary to Aurungzebe. Our Author ſucceeded 
his father in that office. 


IV. Rosk Namma; or, A Journal of the firſt 
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Writer. 1 
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WorLD. By NaziR BuchTarR CHAN, a 
man of letters, who led a private life near Fe- 

ridäbad, within a few miles of Agra. This 
work contains the hiſtory of the firſt Ten Years 
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IND OST AN 


FROM THE 
DEATH OF AKBAR, 


TO THE 


COMPLETE SETTLEMENT OF THE EMPIRE UNDER 


AURUNGZEBE. 


A 


DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING THE 


ORIGIN AND NATURE or DESPOTISM 


IN 


H IVD OS T 4 N 


ä 


GovrRNNMENT derives its form from acci- The cli. 
dent; its ſpirit and genius from the inherent man- mate = 
ners of the people. The languor occaſioned by dia. 
the hot climate of India, inclines the natives to 
indolence and eaſe; and he thinks the evils of 
deſpotiſm leſs ſevere than the labour of being free. 
Tranquillity is the chief object of his deſires. His 
happineſs conſiſts in a mere abſence of miſery ; 

and oppreſſion muit degenerate into a folly, which 

defeats its own ends before he calls it by the name 

of injuſtice. "Theſe phlegmatic ſentiments the In- 

dian carries into his future ſtate. He thinks it a 

mode of being, in which paſſion is loſt, and eve- 

ry faculty of the ſoul ſuſpended, except the con- 
{ciouſneſs of exiſtence. 

Other motives of paſſive obedience join iſſue fasourable 
with the love of eaſe. The ſun, which enervates to deſpo- 
his body, produces for him, in a manner ſponta- 
neouſly, the various fruits of the earth. He 
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finds ſubſiſtence without much toil ; he requires 
little covering but the ſhale. The chill blaſt of 
winter is unknown ; the ſeaſons are only marked 
by an arbitrary number of nights and days. Pro— 
perty being in ſome meaſure unneceſſary, be- 
comes of little value; and men ſubnut, without 
reſiſtance, to violations of right, which may hurt 
but cannot deſtroy them. Their religious inſti— 
tutions incline them to peace and ſubmiſſion. the 
vulgar live with the auſterity of philotophers, as 
well as with the abſtinence of devotees. Averſe 
themſelves to the commiſſion of crimes, they re- 
ſent no injuries from others; and their low iet 
cools their temper to a degree which paſſion can- 

not inflame. 
Encourage The fertility of the ſoil, which in other king- 
conqueft. doms conſtitutes the great proſperity of the na- 
tives, was a ſource of misfortune to the Indians. 
Notwithſtanding their abſtinence and indolence, 
they were in ſome degree induſtrious, and, in want 
of but few things themſelves, their own arts, and 
the natural productions of their country, rendered 
them opulent. Wealth accumulated, in the pro- 
greſs of time, upon their hands; and they became 
objects of depredation to the frerce nations of the 
northern Aſta. Ihe facility of incurſion, among 
a peaceable and harmleſs race of men, encourag- 
ed conqueſt. The victors, inſtead of carrying 
the ſpoil into their native country, ſat down 
where it had been found; and added the mini- 
ſtration of the conquered to the other enjoyments 

of wealth. 

Afia a- Alia, the ſeat of the greateſt empires, has 
7.110: © been always the nurſe of the molt abje& ſlaves. 
lavety. The mountains of Perfra have not been able to 
ſtop the progreſs of the tide of deſpotiſm; nei- 
ther has 1t been frozen in its courſe through the 
plains of the northern Tartary, by the chill air 
| of 
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of the North, But though deſpotiſm governs 
Aſia, it appears in different countries under vari- 
ous forms. The Arabs of the deſert along poſ— 
ſeſs liberty, on account of the ſterility of their 
foil. Independent of revolution and change, 
they lee, with unconcern, empires falling and 
riſing around. They remain unconqueured by 
arms, by luxury, by corruption; tlicy alter not their 
Janguage, they adhere to their cuſtoms and man- 
ners, they retain their drels. Their whole property 
conſiſts of flocks and herds, of their tents and arms. 
They annually make a ſmall and voluntary pre- 
ſent to the chief of their blood. They revoit 
againſt oppreſſion ; and they are iree by neceſity, 
which they miſtake for choice. When men are 
obliged to wander for ſubſiſtence, deſpotitm 
knows not where to find its flaves. 

The Tartar, though a wanderer like the Arab, 
was never equally free. A violent ariſtocracy al- 
ways prevailed in the country of the former, ex- 
cept in a few ſhort periods, when the fortune of 
one eſtabliſhed a tranſient deſpotiſm over the 
whole. There man is arined avainſt man, chief 
againſt chief, and tribe againſt tribe, War is no 
longer a particular profeſſion, but the conſtant 
occupation of all. Men are more afraid of men 
in the ſolitudes of Tartary, than of beaſts of 
prey. The traveller moves with great circum- 
ſpection, and hears an enemy in every blaſt of 
wind. When he ſees a tract in the ſand, he 
crofles it, and begins to draw his ſword. Though 
the barrenneſs of the country has prevented the 
growth or introduction of luxury, avarice prevails; 
and he that has the leaſt to loſe is the moſt inde- 
pendent, where life is invariably riſqued for a tri- 
fling ſpoil. Robbery acquires the more honour- 
able name of Conqueſt ; and the aſſaſſin is dig- 
nified with the title of Warrior. 
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and Alan In the mountains which ſeparate Perſia from 

cracies. India, the nature and face of the country have 

formed a different ſpecies of ſociety. Every val- 

ley contains a community ſubject to a prince, 

whoſe deſpotiſm is tempered, by an idea eſtabliſh- 

cd among his people, that he is the chief of their 

blood, as well as their ſovereign. They obey 

him without reluQance, as they derire credit to 

their family from his greatneſs. They attend him 

in his wars, with the attachment which children 

have for a parent; and his government, though 

ſevere, partakes more of the rigid diſcipline of a 

general, than of the caprice of a deſpot. Rude 

as the face of their country, and fierce and wild 

as the ſtorms which cover their mountains, they 

love incurſion and depredation, and delight in 

plunder and in battle. United firmly to their 

friends in war, to their enemies faithleſs and cruel. 

They place juſtice in force, and conceal treachery 

under the name of addreſs. Such are the Afgans 

or Patans, who conquered India, and held it for 
1 | | 

Lale, The defpotiſm which the Patans eſtabliſhed in 

taus dille- their conqueſts, partook of the violence of their 

2185 national character at home. Their government 

was oppreſſive through pride, and tyrannical 

from paſſion rather than from avarice. Reinforc- 

ed by ſucceſſive migrations from the mountains 

of Afganiſtän, they retained their native ſpirit in 

the midſt of the luxuries of India. When the 

monarch became voluptuous and degenerate, 

they ſupplied his place with ſome hardy chieftain 

from the north, who communicated his own vi- 

gour to the great machine of the ſtate. The em- 

pire was ſupported by a ſucceſſion cf abilities, 

rather than by a hereditary ſucceſſion of princes ; 

an | it was the countrymen, and not the poſterity 
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of the firſt conquerors, who continued the do- 

- rainion of the Patans over India. 

The conqueſt of India by the family of Timur, Sorta 
proceeded from the abilities of one man, and Moguls. 
not from the effort of a nation, Baber himſelf 
was a ſtranger in the country in which he reigned, 
before he penetrated beyond the Indus. lis 
troops conſiſted of ſoldiers of fortune, from 
various countries; his olhcers were men who 
owed their rank to merit, not to ſucceſſion. The 
religion of Mahommed, which they in common 
profeſſed, and their obedience to one leader, 
were the only ties which united the conquerors 

upon their arrival; and they were foon diſſipated 

in the extenſive dominions which their arms 
ſubdued. The character of the prince went down 
on the current of government; and the mild 
diſpoſition of his ſucceſſors contributed to con- 
firm the humane deſpotiſm which he had intro- 
duced into his conqueſts, 

A continued influx of ſtrangers from the Caufe of 
northern Aſia, became neceſſary for the ſupport akon 
of princes who profeſſed a different faith with 
their ſubjects, in the vaſt empire of India. "The 
army was recruited with ſoldiers from different 

| nations; the court was occupied by nobles from 

various kingdoms. The latter were followers of 

the Mahommedan religion. In the regulations 

and ſpirit of the Coran, they loſt their primary 

and characteriſtical ideas upon government; and 

the whole ſyſtem was formed and enlivened by the 

limited principles which Mahommed promulgated 

p in the deſarts of Arabia. 

The faith of Mahommed is peculiarly ealculat- rom their 


, ed for deſpotiſm; and it is one of the greatel ſtereliz on. 
5 ' cauſes which muſt fix for ever the duration of 
f that ſpccies of government in the Faſt. The le- 
f giſlator furniſhes a proof of this poſition in his 
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own conduct. He derived his ſucceſs from the 
ſword, more than from his eloquence and addreſs. 
The tyranny he eſtabliſhed was of the molt ex- 
tenfive kind. Ile enflaved the mind as well as 
the body. Ihe abrupt argument of the ſword 
brought conviction, when pcrſualion and deluſion 
failed. 17 effected a revolution and change in 
the human mind, as weil as in ſtates and empires; 
and the ambitious will continue to ſupport a [y[- 
tem which lays its foundation on the pative obe- 
dience of tnole whom Fortune has once placed 
beneain their power. 

The unlimited power which Mahommedaniſm 
gives to very man in his own family, habituates 
mankind to ſlavery. Every child is taught, from 
his infancy, to look upon his father as the abiolvte 
diſpoſer of lite and death. The number of wives 
and concubives which the more wealthy and pow- 
erſul entertain, is a cauſe of animoſity aud quar- 
rel, which nothing but a ſevere and unaccountable 
power in the maſler of a family can reprels. 
This private ſpecies of deſpotiſm is, in miniature, 
the counter-part of what prevails in the ſtate; 
and it has the ſame effect, in reducing all the pal- 
ſions under the dominion of fear. Jealouly itſelf, 
that moſt violent of the feelings of the foul, is 
curbed within the walls of the haram. The wo- 
men may pine in ſecret, but they muſt clothe 
their features with cheerfulneis when their lord 
appears. Contumacy is productive of immediate 
puniſhment. "They are degraded, divorced, chal- 
tiled, and even ſometimes put to death, accord- 
ing to the degree of their crime or obſtinacy, or 
5 wrath of the offended huſband. No enquiry 

made concerning their fate. Their friends may 
murmur ; but the laws provide no redreſs; for 
no appeals to public juſtice iſſue forth from the 
haram. 
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Young men, with their minds moulded to ſub- ofthe rn at 
jection, become themſelves maſters of families in _— 2285 
the courſe of time. Their power being contined 
within their own walls, they exerciſe, in private, 
that deſpotiſm which they in public dread. But 
though they are freed from domeſtic tyranny, they 
ſtill continue ſlaves. Governors, magiſtrates, and 
inferior officers, inveſted with the power ol the 
principal deſpot, whoſe will is law to the empire, 
exerciſe their authority with rigour. The idea of 
paſlive obedience is carried through every vein of 
the ſtate. The machine connected in all its parts, 
by arbitrary ſway, is moved by the adlive ſpirit 
of the prince; and the lenity or oppreflivenets of 
government, in all its departments, depends upon 
the natural diſpoſition of ls mind. 

The law of compenſation for murder, autho- Ia of 
riſed by the Coran, is attended with pernicious 8% __ 
eftects. It depreiles the ſpirit of the poor ; and murder, 
encourages the rich in the unmanly paſſion of re- 
venge. The price of blood in India is not the 
third part of the value of a horſe. The innate 
principles of juſtice and humanity are weakened, 
by thele means ; ſecurity is taken trom lociety, 
as rage may frequently get the better of the love 
of money. A religion which indulges individuals 
in a crime, at which the re{t of mankind ſhudder, 
leaves ample room ſor the cruelty of a prince, 
Accuſtomed to ſit in judgment on criminals, he 
becomes habituated to death. He miſtakes paſlion 
for juſtice, His nod is condemnation ; men are 
Cragged to execution, with an abruptneſs which 
prevents fear. Ihe incident has no conſequence, 
but to impreſs terror on the guilty or ſuſpected ; 
and the ſpectators ſcarcely heed a circumſtance, 
which its frequency has made them to expect. 

Ihe frequent bathing inculcated by the Coran, Fathing. 
has, by debilitating the body, a great effect on 

the 
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the mind. Habit makes the warm bath a luxury 
of a bewitching kind. "The women ſpend whole 
days in water ; and haſten by it the approach of 
ape. The indolence of the men, which induces 
them to follov! every mode of placid pleaſure, re- 


commends to them a practice which Mahommed 


has made a tenet of religion. The prohibition of 
wine 18 alſo favourable to deſpotiſm. It prevents 
that free communication of ſentiment which 
awakens mankind from a torpid indifference to 
their natural rights. They become cold, timid, 
cautious, reſerved and intereſted; ſtrangers to 
thoſe warm paſſions, and that cheerful elevation of 
mind, which render men in ſome meaſure honeſt 
and ſincere. In the Eaſt, there are no public 
places of meeting, no communications of ſenti— 
ments, no introduction to private friendſhip. A 
ſullenneſs, and a love of retirement prevail, 
which difunite mankind ; and as all aſſociations 


among men are prevented, the hands of govern- 


ment are ſtrengthened by the very virtue of tem- 
perance. | 

The doctrine of a rigid fate, or abſolute pre- 
deſtination, which forms one of the principal te- 
nets of the Mahommedan religion, has a great in- 
fluence on the character and manners of men. 
When this opinion 1s adopted as an article of faith, 


the neceſſity of precaution is inculcated in vain. 


The fataliſt begins an action becauſe human na— 
ture is incapable of abſolute idleneſs; but when 
a love of repoſe invites him, when an obſtacle 
ariſes before him to thwart his deſigns, he has no 
motive for perſeverance. He waits for another 
day, perhaps for another month: he at laſt truſts 
the whole to Providence, and makes God the 
agent in his very crimes, Miſcarriage can be no 
diſgrace where ſucceſs depends not on abilities; 

and 
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and the general who loſes a battle through his 
own puſillanimity, lays the blame upon Providence. 

The extenſive polygamy permitted by the 
law of Mahommed, has a fatal effect on the 
minds of his followers ; but it has its advantages 
as well as its defects. The peculiar nature ct 
the climate ſubjects women to diſeaſes, and hurries 
them forward in a few years to age. One man 
retains his vigour beyond the common ſucceſſion 
of three women through their prime; and the law 
for a multiplicity of wives is neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of the human race. But the cuſtom weakens 
paternal affection; for as a huſband cannot equally 
divide his regard among many women, the chil- 
dren of the favourite will be preferred. Even 
theſe will not be much beloved. The lois of a 
child is no misfortune ; and the care of preſerving 
it is leſſened, by the opportunity which the num- 
ber of his women furniſhes to the father for be- 
getting more. The child himſelf is no ſtranger 
to this indifterence ; and he fails in proportion in 
his duty. Beſides, the jealouſy between mothers 
in the haram grows into hatred among their ſons. 
The affection between brothers is annihilated at 
home; and when they iſſue forth into the world, 
they carry their animoſities into all the various 
tranſactions of life. 


Polygamy. 


Thele religious tenets, which are ſo favourable cgncent- 
10 deſpotiſm, are accompanied with ſingular opi- ment of 


nions and cuſtoms, which are abſolute encmies to 


\treedom and independence. The concealment 


of their women is facred among the Mahomme- 
dans. Brothers cannot vilit them in private; 
ſtrangers mult never fee them. This excetlive 
jealouſy is derived from various cauſes. It pro- 
ceeds from religion, which inculcates female mo- 
deſty; It ariſes partly from the policy of govern- 
ment ; 1t 18 derived from the nature of the cli- 
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mate, where continence is a more arduous virtue 
than in the bleak regions of the north, Honour 
confilts in that whici won are moſt ſolicitous to 
ſecure. Jhe chaſtity of his wives is a point, 
without which the Afhatc muit not live. The 
deſpot encourages the opinion; as the poſſeſſion 
of the women of his molt powertul ſubjects 18 a 
ſuſlicient pledge for theic faith, when abient in 
expedition and war. 

When the e governor of a province falls under 
the ſuſpicion of diſaffection for his prince, the 
firſt lep taken againſt him, is an order iſſued for 
lending his women to court, Even one of his 
wives, and ſhe too net the beſt beloved, will 
bind bw to his alie giant ce. His obedience to this 
mandate is the true teſt of his deſigus. If he in- 
3 obeys, all ſuſpicions ve aiſh; if he heſitates 
a moment, he is declared a rebel. His affection 
for the woman is not the pledge of lis fidelity; 
but his honour is, in her perſon, in the cuſtody 
ol his ſovereign. Women are ſo ſacred in India, 
that even the common ſoldiery leave them unmo— 
leſted in the midſt of ſlaughter and devaſtation. 
The haram is a ſanctuary egaiuit all. the licenti— 
ouſneſs of victory; and ruſhans, covered with 
the blood of a huſband, ſhrink back with confu- 
ſion from the ſecret apartments of his wives. 

In the filence which attends deſpotiſm, every 
thing is dark and ſolemn. Juſtice itſelf is exe- 
cuted with pram | and ſometimes a ſolitary gun, 
fired at midnight from the palace of the deſpot, 
proclaims he work of death. Men indulge 
themielves under the veil of ſecrecy; and rejoice 
in their good fortune, when their pleaſures can 


eſcape the eye of their prince. Voluptuouſneſs 


is, therefore; preſerred to luxury. he enjoy- 
ment ol the company of women is the chief ob- 
ject ol lite among the great; and when they re- 
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tire into the ſanctuary oi the haram, they forget, 
in a variety of charms, their precarious ſituation 
in the ſtate. Ihe neceſſary privacy enhances the 
indulgence; and the extreme ſenſibility, perhaps, 
peculiar to the natives of a hot climate, carries 


pleaſure to an excels chich unmans the mind. 


Men are poſſeſſed of ſomething which they are 
afraid to loſe; and deipotitm, which is founded 
on the principles of tear and 1ndolence, derives 
ſtability and permanency from the detects and 
vices o Its Haves. 


The ſeeds of duſpotiſm, which the nature of 2«fi-&i- 


the climate and fertility of tic toil nad fown in 


India, were, as has been obſerved, reared to per- 


fet growth by the Mahommedan faith. When 
a people have been long ſubjected to arbitrary 


power, their return to liberty is arduous and al- 


molt impoilivle. Siavery, by the flrength of cuſ- 
tom, is blended with human nature; and that 
undeſined ſomething, called Public Virtue, exiſts 
no more. Ihe jubject never thinks of reforma- 
tion; and the prince, who only has it in his 
power, wil introduce no innovations to abridge 
his own authority. Were even the deſpot poſ- 
ſeſſed of the enthuſiaſm of public ſpirit, the peo- 
ple would revolt againſt the introduction of free- 
dom; and revert to that form of government, 
which takes the trouble of regulation from their 
hands, 

The ſimplicity of deſpotiſm recommends it to 
an indolent and ignorant race of men. Its obvi- 
ous impartiality, its prompt juſtice, its immediate 
ſeverity againſt crimes, dazzie the eyes of the ſu— 


perſicial, and raiſe in their minds a veneration 


little ſhort of idolatry for their pings: When he 
is active and determined in his meaſures, the great 
machine moves with a velocity which throws vi- 
gour into the very extremities of the empire. 
His 
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His violence, and even his caprices, are virtues, 
where the waters muſt be always agitated to pre- 
ſerve their freſhneſs; and indolence and irreſolu— 
tion can be his only ruinous vices. The firſt in- 
deed may injure the ſtate; but by the latter it 
muſt be undone. A ſevere prince, by his jea- 
louſy of his own authority, prevents the tyranny 
of others; and, though fierce and arbitrary in 
himſelf, the ſubject derives a benefit from his be- 
ing the fole deſpot. His rage falls heavy on the 
dipnified flaves of his preſence; but the people 
eſcape his fury in their diſtance from his hand. 
Ihe deſpotic form of government is not, how- 
ever, ſo terrible in its nature, as men born in 
free countries are apt to imagine. Though no 
civil regulation can bind the prince, there is one 
great law, the ideas of mankind with regard to 
right and wrong, by which he is bound. When 
he becomes an aſſaſſin, he teaches others to uſe 
the dagger againſt himſelf; and wanton acts of 
injuſtice, often repeated, deſtroy by degrees that 
opinion which is the ſole foundation of his power. 
In the indifference of his ſubjects for his perſon 
and government, he becomes liable to the con— 


ſpiracies of courtiers, and the ambitious ſchemes 


of his relations. He may have many ſlaves, but 
he can have no friends. His perſon is expoſed to 
injury. A certainty of impunity may arm eyen 
cowards againſt him; and thus, by his exceſſive 
ardour for power, he with his authority loſes his 
life. 

Deſpatiſm appears in its moſt engaging form, 
under the Imperial houſe of Timur. The un- 
common abilities of moſt of the princes, with the 
mild and humane character of all, rendered Hin- 
doitan the moit flouriſhing empire in the world 
during two complete centuries. The manly and 
gencrous tercper of Baber permitted not oppreſſi- 
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on to attend the victories of his ſword. He came 
with an intention to govern the nations whom he 
ſubdued ; and ſelfiſh motives joined ifſue with hu- 
manity in not only ſparing, but protecting the 
vanquiſhed. His invaſion was no abrupt incurſi- 
on for plunder ; and he thought the uſual income 
of the crown a ſufficient reward for his toil. His 
nobles were gratified with the emoluments of go- 
vernment; and, from diſpoſition, an enemy to 
uſeleſs pomp and grandeur, he chofe that his 
treaſury ſhould be gradually filled with the ſurplus 
of the revenue, than with the property of indivi- 
duals, whom the fortune of war had placed be- 
neath his power. Awed by his high character, 
the companions of his victories carried his mild- 


X11 


neſs and ſtrict equity through all the departments 


of government. Ihe tyranny of the family of 
Lodi was forgotten; and the arts, which had 
been ſuppreſſed by a violent deſpotiſm, began to 
rear their heads, under the temperate dominion 
of Baber. 
Humaioon, though not equal in abilities to his 
father; carried all his mild virtues into the throne. 
He was vigilant and active in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, he ſecured property by his edicts; and, 
an enemy to rapacity himſelf, he puniſhed the 
oppreſſive avarice of his deputies in the provinces. 
The troubles which diſturbed his reign were the 
effect of the ambition of others; and his expul- 
ſion from the throne was leſs a misfortune to hti:1 
than to his ſubjects. When he returned with 
victory, he left the mean paſſion of revenge be- 
hind. He puniſhed not his people for his own 
diſaſters; he ſeemed to forget the paſt, in the 
proſpect of doing future good. The nations of 
India felt, by the benefit received from his pre- 
ſence, how much they had loſt by his abſence. 
Though worn out under a ſucceſſion of tyrants, 
| during 
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during his exile, Hindoſtan began to revive when 
he re-mounted the throne. His ſudden and un— 
expected death portended a ſtorm, which was 
diſſipated by the ſplendid abilities and virtues of 
his fon. 

Akbar was poſſeſſed of Baber's intrepidity in 
war, of Humaioon's mildneſs in peace. Bold, 
manly, and enterprizing, he was an enemy to 
opprefion : and he hated cruelty, as he was a 
ſtranger te fear. In the more ſplendid bufineis 
of the field, he forgot not the arts of peace. He 
eſtabliſhed, by edi, the right of the ſubject to 
transfer his property without the conſent of the 
crown, and by ordering a regiſter of the fixed 
rents of the lands to be kept 3 in the courts of juſ- 
tice in every diſtrict, he took from his officers the 
power of oppreſling the people. Severe in his 


juitice, he never torgave extortion. He promot- 


ed juſt complaints againſt the ſervants of the 
crown, by various proclamations. Ile encou- 
raved trade, by an exemption of duties through 
the interior provinces; and by the invariable 
protection given to merchants of all nations. He 
regarded neither the religious opinions, nor the 
countries of men: all who entered his dominions 
were his ſubjeQs, and they had a right to his juſ- 
tice. He iſſued an edict which was afterwards 
revived by Aurunyzcbe, that the rents ſhould not 
be increaied upon thole wizo improved their lands; 
which wile regulation encouraged induftry, and 
became a ſource of wealth to the ſtate, 
Jehangire, though unfit {or the field, trod in 
his father's path in regulating the civil affairs of 
the ſtate. Impreſſed with a high ſenſe of the abi- 
lities of Akbar, he continued all his edicts in 
force; and he was the invariable proteQor of the 
people againſt the rapacity and tyranny of his 
own oftcers, In his adminiſtration of juſtice, he 


Was 
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was ſcrupulous, ſevere, and exact; and if he 
at any time gave a wrong deciſion, it pros eeded 
from a weakneſs, rather than from a vice of the 
mind. | 

His fon, Shaw Jchan, was pofſeT-d of better 
parts, and was more attentive than Ichangire to 
the buſineſs of the ſubject. He was minutely ac- 
quainted with the ſtare of the empire, an being 
tree from that caprice and whim which threw a 
kind of diſgrace on the authority of his father, he 
rendered his people happy by the gravity, jutice, 
and ſolemnity of his decifions. The empire flou- 
riſhed under his upright and able adminiltration. 
Oppreſſion was unknown from tae officers of the 
crown, on account of the vigilance of the empe- 
ror; and the lirict impartfality which he cſta- 
bliſhed in the courts of juitice, diminiſhed inju— 
ries between man and man. 

Aarungzebe, to who 1: buſtneſs was ants. 
ment, added the moſt extenſive knowledge of the 
aſfairs of the empire, to an unremitiing applica- 
tion He made hrofelf minutely acqu ainted wich 
the revenue paid by every diſtrict, with the mode 
of proceeding in the interior courts, and even 
with*the character and diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
jud ges. He ordered the regiſter of the rents to 
be leit open for the inſpection of all, that the 
people might diſtinguiſh extortion from the jult 
demands of the crown. Ile commanded, that 
men verſed in the ufages of the ſeveral courts, in 
the precepts ot the Coran, and in the regulations 

ſtabliſhed by ec, ds, ſhould attend at the public 
expence, and give their opinion to the . in 


matters of litigation. He eſtabliſhed a mode of 


appeal beyond certain ſums; and he diſgraced 
judges for an error in judgment, and pu niſhe! 
them ſeverely for corruption and partiality, His 
activity kept the great machine of government in 
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motion through all its members: his penetrating 


cye followed oppreſſion to its molt ſecret retreats, 
and his fern juſtice eſtabliſhed tranquillity, and 
ſecured property over all his extenſive domi— 


nions. 5 
When Baher, at the head of his army, took 


poſſaſſion of the dominions of the Imperial family 


cf Lodi, he continued to the crown the property 


of all the lands. Theſe being annually rented 
out to the ſubject, furniſhed thoſe immenſe reve- 
nues which ſupported the unequalled ſplendor of 
his ſucceflors in the throne. The property of in- 
dividuals conſiſted, at firſt, of moveables and mo- 
ney only; and the officers of the crown could 
not even diſpoſe of theſe by will, without the 
written conſent of the prince. "Time, however, 
wrought a change in things. The poſterity of 
Laber alienated, for particular ſervices, eſtates 
from the crown in perpetuity ; and theſe deſcend— 
ed in ſucceſſion by will, or if the proprietor died 
inteſtate, by an equal diviſion to his children, ac- 
cording to the law of the Coran. "This kind of 
property was alſo transferable by ſale; and it has 
deen judged, that one third part of the empire 
was given away by this ſpecies of grants from the 
CIOWN. 

Ihneſe grants, however, were not always a ſuf— 
ſicient ſecurity againſt the violence of the crown. 
Some of the emperors found themſelves obliged 
to reſume many eſtates by an edit; and it mult 
be con:ciied, that political neceſſity juſtified the 
meaiure. Princes who contended for the empire 
were laviſh in their donations; and, had not an 
2 of reſumption ſometimes taken place, the re- 
venue of tie crown would, in proceſs of time, 
have been aunihilated. There was, however, a 
kind of equivalent given to the proprietors; a 
FPeullon was ſettled upon themſelves, and their 

children 
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children were received into the ſervice of the go- 


- vernment. The wealth of the officers of the 


crown is, after their death, conſidered as Impe- 
rial property ; but unleſs it is immenſe, it is ne- 
ver appropriated by the prince; and even in that 
caſe, a proper proviſion is made for the children, 
and they have, by an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, a right 
to be employed in ſome of the departments of 
the ſtate. The women of the deceaſed receive 


annual penſions according to their rank; and 


they may either live in widowhood, or make 
new alliances by marriage. 

The Mogul ſyſtem of government admits of no Of titles of 
hereditary honours. Every man muſt owe his 
preferment and rank to himſelf, and to the favour 
of his prince. High birth, however, was re- 


ſpected; and, to a perſon of abilities, it was a 


great recommendation at the court of princes 


proud of their own noble origin. The ranks 
and degrees of nobility were for the moſt part 
official, excepting thoſe of the military kind. 


Judges, men of letters, and eminent merchants, 
have been frequently dignified with titles, and 
admitted into the circle of the principal nobles 
in the Imperial preſence. The nobles conſiſted 
of three orders. The Emirs, who were the firſt 
officers of ſtate, and the viceroys of provinces 
the CHans, who held high poſts in the army; 


and the BaHapuRs, who may in ſome meaſure 


be compared to our knights. The number of 


which theſe three orders conſiſted was arbitrary, 


and each of them had peculiar privileges in the 
empire, and a demand on the reſpect of the un- 
dignified part of the ſubjects, 

The courle of juſtice ran through the ſame gra- Ferm of 


dations, which the general reaſon of mankind 
+ Teems to have eſtabliſhed in all countries ſubject 
to regular governments. The provinces were 
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divided into diſtricts; in each of which a judge, 
appointed by the emperor, decided in criminal 
as well as civil aſfairss He pronounced  judg- 
ment on capital offences, but his ſentence was 
never put in execution without the conſent and | 
warrant of the governor of the province. In dil- 
putes concerning property, there lay an appeal | 
to the ſupreme court, in which the viceroy pre- 
ſided in perſon. Every province was, in minia— | 
ture, a copy of the empire. Three principal | 
judges, with high titles of dignity, fat, with ma- | 
] 
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ny aſſeſſors, in the capital. They not only de- 
cided upon appeals, but ſuits might originate be- 
fore them. Ihe emperor himſelf, in the preſence 


of his nobles, prefided almoſt every day in this 
court, which generally ſat for two hours in the ; 
Es hall of public juſtice. 7 
—_ When the matter appeared clear, the prince, 4 
without much helitation, pronounced judgment ; 1 
when it was doubtiul, witneſſes were examined, 1 
and the opinion of the judges aſked on the point *Þ 
of law. Should the ſuit appear intricate, it was © 
referred to the judgment of the court in their T 
own common hall; but the ſubject might appeal 4 
from their deciſion to the emperor and his aſſeſ- 4 


ſors in the chamber of audience. "Theſe courts, f 
both when the monarch was preſent and when he : 
was abſent, were left open to the people. No | 
judgment was ever pronounced ſecretly, except f 
when the power of the delinquent rendered a . 


public trial dangerous to the ſtate. P. 
Coun:il of The great ollicers of ſtare, by a kind of pre- 1 
ate. ſcription, formed a council which anſwers to our . 


cabinet. The emperor aſked their advice upon b 
affairs of moment; he heard their ſentiments, 
but nothing came ever to a vote. They were b. 
his adviſers, but they had no controul on his pow- : 
cr. He frequently called to this council men in A 

inferior | 
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inferior departments ; and when the. deliberation 
concerned any particular province, the nobles 
beſt acquainted with that part of the empire, were 
admitted into the cabinet. The offences of the 
firſt rank of nobility came under the cognizance 
of this council, as well as other matters of ſtate. 
They were a kind of jury, who found the matters 
of fact, and the ſovereign pronounced the ſen- 
tence. He might, by his deſpotic power, iſſue out 
a warrant of death without their advice ; but the 
known opinions of mankind on that ſubject bound 
him like a law. 


XIX 


To theſe great lines of the government of the Befesti- 


Moguls, ſome reflections may be joined. Con- “““ 


quelts made by incurſion, rather than by war, 
mult be retained by violence. The (word, which 
obtained the empire, ſupported it under the houſe 
of Timur. Their ſubjects obeyed them from ne- 
ceſſity more than from choice; and the lenity of 
their adminiſtration aroſe more from the mildneſs 
of their diſpoſition, than from the ſpirit of their 
regulations. The deſpotic principles of the Tar— 
tars, ingrafted upon the Mahommedan tenets of 
religion, led to force; and ſeemed to recognize 
no obedience, but that which proceeded from 
fear. This circumſtance obliged the deſpot to 
inveſt his deputies in the provinces with a great 
part of his power ; and when they left his capital, 


they only did not abſolutely riſe from ſubjects into 
princes. 


This communication of power, though in ſome on the 


commune 


meaſure neceſſary to command the people, became 
dangerous to the prince. The imperial deputies 
began to loſe their allegiance in proportion to 
their diſtance from the throne. The governors 
became, in ſome mealure, independent, though 
they profeſſed obedience to the Imperial edicts. 
A certain portion of the revenue was remitted to 

C2 court ; 


of power. 


On the 


rules of 
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z 
court; and the deputy, in a venal court, found means 
frequently to retain the favour of his prince, when 
he diſobeyed his commands. Every idea of loyalty 
was, towards the decline of the empire, deſtroyed 
among the people of the diſtant provinces. They 
heard of an emperor, as the ſuperſtitious hear of 
a guardian angel, whom they never behold. An 
indifference for his fate ſucceeded to his want of 
power. A peaſant, at the end of many months, 
was informed of a revolution at Delhi. He ſtopt 
not his oxen, nor converted the plow-ſhare into a 
ſword. He whiſtled unconcerned along his field ; 
and enquired not, perhaps, concerning the name 


of the new prince. 
Notwithſtanding this indifference 1n the inferior 


ſort, the emperor every day extended ſymp- 


toms of his ſuperior power to the very extre- 
mities of his empire. His edicts were tranſmitted 
to every diſtrict; they were publicly read, and 
regiſtered in the courts of juſtice. They became 
a ſecurity to the people againſt the impoſitions of 
the governor. An appeal lay from his deciſions, 
by a petition to the emperor in the hall of audi- 
ence. This doctrine was inculcated by the edicts ; 
and ſome of the oppreſſed took advantage of the 
promiſe of juſtice which they contained. Their 
petitions, whenever they found acceſs to the 
throne, were heard with the attention which a 
jealous prince pays to his own power ; and there 
are many inſtances in which the governors of pro- 
vinces have been ſeverely puniſhed tor an a& of 
injuſtice to a poor peaſant. Never to forgive op- 
preſſions againſt the helpleſs and low, was an 
eſtabliſhed maxim among all the princes of the 
houſe of Timur, 

The power of diſpoſing of the ſucceſſion natu- 
rally belongs to a deſpot. During his life, his 
plealure is the law. When he dies, his authority 
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ceaſes ; but the ſtrength of cuſtom has made his 
will, in favour of any of his ſons, a ſuperior title 
to promogeniture. The power is, in ſome mea- 
ſure neceſſary, A prince having an independent 
right of ſucceſſion to the throne, might be very 
troubleſome to his father in an empire eſtabliſhed 


on the principles which we have deſcribed. The 


weight which he might derive from his hopes, 
would clog the wheels of government, which, under 
a ſyſtem of deſpotiſm, can admit of no delays, no 
obſtructions, no divided or limited power. Per- 
ſonal abilities, under ſuch a ſyſtem, are more ne- 
ceſſary than under eſtabliſhed laws. A weak 
prince brings more calamities than a civil war, 
A minority is dreadful; and it can ſcarce exiſt, 
where the voice of the prince is the living law, 
which moves the whole machine of the ſtate. 


XX1 


Necellity frequently excuſes, in the eyes of ſucceſſion 


A prince of abi- 
lities, who mounts a throne in the Eaſt by the ex- 
cluſion of an elder brother, eſcapes the deteſta- 
tion of his ſubjects from the good which they hope 
to derive from his ſuperior parts. Even fratricide 


: loſes its name in ſelf-preſervation, combined with 


the public good. The greatneſs of the crime is 
eclipſed by the greatneſs of the object. Succels 
is a divine deciſion ; and the ſtate gives up the 
lives of the unhappy ſufferers, as a ſacrifice to its 
own repole. To be born a prince, 1s therefore a 
misfortune of the worſt and moſt embarraſſing 
kind. He muſt die by clemency, or wade through 
the blood of his family to ſafety and empire. 


throne, 


The Hindoos, or the followers of the Brahmin Mildnefs 


faith, are in number far ſuperior to the Mahom- 
medans in Hindoſtan. The ſyſtem of religion 
which they profels, 1s only — known in the 
effect which it has upon the manners of the peo- 
ple. Mild, humane, obedient, and induſtrious, 

they 
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they are of all nations on earth the moſt 
eaſily conquered and governed. Their govern- 
ment, like that of all the inhabitants of Aſia, is 
deſpotic; it is, in ſuch a manner, tempered by 
the virtuous principles inculcated by their religi- 
on, that it ſeems milder than the moſt limited 
monarchy in Europe. Some of the reigning 
princes trace their families, with clearneſs, above 
ſour thouſand years; many of them, in a dubious 
manner, from the dark period which we place 
beyond the flood. Revolution and change arc 
things unknown ; and aſſaſſinations and conſpira- 
cies never exiſt. 

Penal laws are ſcarce known among the Hin- 
doos ; for their motives to bad actions are few. 
Temperate in their living, and delicate in their 
conſtitutions, their paſſions are calm, and they 
have no object but that of living with comlort 
and eaſe. Iimid and ſubmiſſive, from the cold- 


neſs of a vegetable diet, they have a natural ab- 


horrence to blood. Induſtrious and frugal, they 
poſſeſs wealth which they never uſe. "Thoſe coun- 
tries, governed by native princes, which lay be- 
yond the devaſtations of the Mahommedans, are 
rich, and cultivated to the higheſt degree. Their 
governots encourage induſtry and commerce; 
and it is to the ingenuity of the Hindoos, we owe 
all the fine manufactures in the Eaſt. During 
the empire of the Moguls, the trade of India 
was carried on by the followers of Brahma. The 


bankers, ſcribes, and managers of finance were 


native Hindoos, and the wiſeſt princes of the 
family of Timur protected and encouraged ſuch 
peaceable and uſeful ſubjects. 

The nation of the Mahrattors, though chiefly 
compoled of Rajaputs, or that tribe of Indians 
whole chief buſineſs is war, retain the mildneſs 
of their countrymen in their domeſtic govern- 

ment. 
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ment. When their armies carry deſtruction and 
death into the territories of Mahommedans, all 
is quiet, happy, and regular at home. No 
robbery is to be dreaded, no impoſition or ob- 
ſtruction from the officers of government, no 
protection neceſſary but the ſhade. To be a 
ſtranger is a ſuſſicient ſecurity. Proviſions are 
ſurniſhed by hoſpitality ; and when a peaſant is 
alked for water, he runs with great alacrity, and 
fetches milk. This is no ideal picture of happi- 
neſs. The Author of the Diſlertation, who tra— 
velled lately into the country of the Mahrattors, 
avers, from experience, the truth of his obſerva-— 
tions. But the Mahrattors, who have been re- 
preſented as barbarians, are a great and riſing peo- 
ple, ſubject to a regular government, the princi— 
ples of which are founded on virtue, 
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PLAN FOR RESTORING THAT PROVINCE TO 
ITS FORMER PROSPERITY AND SPLENDOR. 


STATE OF BENGAL UNDER THE MOGULS. 


Preliminary Obſervations. 


TL Her aftairs of India, though long of great Refleti- 

importance to this kingdom, have only very lately . 

become objects of public attention. Facts coming 

from afar made little impreſſion: their novelty 

could not rouſe, nor their variety amuſe the mind. 

With a ſelf-denial uncommon in a ſpirited nation, 

we heard, without emotion, of the great actions 

of ſome of our countrymen ; and, if we liſtened 

to any detail of oppreſſions committed by others, 

it was with a phlegmatic indifference, unworthy of 

our boaſted humanity. A general diſtaſte for the 

ſubject prevailed ; an age, marked with revoluti- 

on and change, ſeemed ready to paſs away, with- 
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out being ſenſible of events which will render it 
important in the eyes of poſterity. 

The current of public opinion has, at length, 
taken another direction. Men are rouzed into 
attention, with regard to a ſubject which concerns 
the welfare of the ſtate. They begin to decide, 
in their own minds, upon affairs which ſtand in 
need of the interpoſition of the nation; and they 
ſhew an inclination to be informed, as well as a 
willingneſs to correct miſtakes and to redreſs 
grievances. This conſideration has induced the 


author of the following obſervations, to ſubmit 


them, with all due deference, to the public. He 
has been, for years, a ſilent ſpectator of the 
tranſactions of the Britiſh nation in the Eaſt ; and 
it is, from the means of information which he has 
poſſeſſed, that he hopes to give ſomething new to 
the world. With hands guiltleſs of rapine and 
depredation, he aſſum es the pen without preju- 
dice, and he will uſe it with all decent freedom 
without fear, 

The empire of the Hindoos over all India, 
came down from the darkeſt and moſt remote 
antiquity, to the 17oth year before the Chriſtian 
Tra, when it was diſſolved by civil diſcord and 
war. Bengal, like many other provinces, ſtarted 
up into an independent kingdom, and was govern- 
ed by ſucceſſivxe dynaſties of Rajas, who chiefly' 
reſided at the now deſerted capital of Ghor, Un- 
der theſe princes, it continued a powerful and 
opulent kingdom, to the beginning of the thir- 
teeth century, when 1t was firſt invaded by the 
Mahommedans, under a prince of the race of 
Chillagi, who poſſeſſed the countries near the 
ſource of the Oxus. The name of this Tartar 
invader was Eas-ul-dien ; but be was ſoon after 
reduced to ſubjection by Altumſh, the Patan em- 
peror of Delhi, who formed Bengal into a pro- 
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vince, governed by a lieutenant, who derived his 
authority from the conqueror. 
Bengal, during the dominion of the Patans in 
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India, was frequently ſubject to revolution and 1utions 


change. When a prince of abilities fat on the 
throne of Delhi, it held of the empire ; when the 
emperor was weak, it became an independent 
ſovereignty under its governor. When the valour 
and conduct of Baber put an end to the govern- 
ment of the Patans at Delhi, ſome of that race 
remained untouched in Bengal. The misfortunes 
of Humaioon, in the beginning of his reign, not 
only prevented him from extending the conquelts 
of his father, but deprived him even of the throne 
which Baber had acquired ; and death followed 
too ſoon, upon his return, to permit him to reduce 
the wealthy kingdom of Bengal by his arms. 
The glory of this conqueſt was reſerved for his 
ſon, the illuſtrious Akbar, who, by the expulſi- 
on of Dacod, the laſt king ot Bengal of the Pa- 
tan race, annexed it, in the year 1574, to his em- 
pire. Viceroys from Delhi governed the king- 
dom, from that period, till the debility of Ma- 
hommed Shaw gave ſcope to the uſurpation of 
Aliverdi; and now, by a wonderful revolution 
of fortune, the ſovereig Zns of that diſtant province 
are created by the deputies of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany. 

To give an enlarged idea of the ſubje2, it may 
not be improper to enquire into the mode of go- 
vernment, which the Rloguls eſtabliſhed in To: 
Important province of Bengal. To impoſe no- 
thing merely ſpeculative upon the public, the 
Writer of the Diſſertation has endeavoured to de- 
rive his information from undoubted authority. 
He has, therefore, tranſlated and annexed to his 
work, the commiſſions granted by the court of 
Delhi to its principal officers in the provinces : 

From 
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From which it will appear, that the deſpotiſm of 
the houſe of Timur was circumſcribed by eſta- 
bliſhed forms and regulations, which greatly tem- 
pered the rigid ſeverity of that form of government. 


Various Tenures under the Maguls. 


THE Mogul Tartars, when they conquered 
India, carried a ſyſtem of neceſſary policy through 
the countries which their arms had ſubdued. In- 
ſtead of ſeizing the lands of the vanquiſhed, they 
confirmed them in their poſleſhons. The number 
of the conquerors bearing no proportion to the 
conguered, lell-prefervation obliged the firit to 
adhere together, and to hold the ſword in their 
hands. lad they attempted to ſettle in ditſerent 
provinces, they would have ſoon ceaſed to 
be a people; and their power would have been 
broken by ſeparation. They retained, thercfore, 
their military character; and, when they reduced 
a province, they made the taxes, paid to former 
princes, the invariable rule of their impoſts. 
The people changed their lords, but if their go- 
vernment ſuffered any change, it was in the ſub— 
ſtitution of a milder deſpotiſm, in the place of 
the fierce tyranny of the Patans. 

Many of the Rajas, or indigenous Indian 
princes, had, from the firſt eſtabliſhment of the 
Mahommedans in India, been permitted to retain 
a great part of their ancient poſſeſſions, which 
they continued to govern by their own laws, with- 
out any appeal from their juriſdiction to the courts 
of juſtice eſtabliſned by Imperial commiſſions. 
The only mark of homage paid by the Rajas, was 
a certain annual tribute. The houſe of Timur, no 
leſs remarkable for their prudence than for their 


clemency and juſtice, never encroached upon the 
privileges 
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privileges of the tributary princes. They found, 
that though the Rajas paid not to the crown above 
half the ſum raiſed upon the ſubject, their policy, 
induſtry, and good government, were ſo much 
ſuperior to thoſe of the Moguls, that the coun- 
tries which they poſſeſſed, yielded as much in pro- 
portion to their extent, as thoſe which they had 
farmed out to Zemindars of their own nation and 
faith. In the two provinces which the Britiſh 
nation now poſſeſs, and which, for the future, we 
will diſtinguiſh by the general name of Bengal, 
many diſtricts of greater extent than any county 
in Britain, are ſtill poſſeſſed by the aboriginal 
Rajas. But we are more rigid than the Moguls : 
we have encroached on their privileges, and anni- 
hilated their power. During the domination of 
the houſe of Timur, one-fourth of Bengal was 
ſubject to theſe hereditary lords. 

Ihe diviſion of the province which was more 
immediately under the Mahommedan govern- 
ment, was parcelled out into extenſive diſtricts, 
called Chucklas, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, 
our counties; and into leſſer diviſions, like our 
ancient tithings. Theſe were lett to Zemindars, 
or farmers of the Imperial rents, who ſometimes 
poſſeſſed a whole diſtrict, or chuckla ; as the Ze- 
mindar of Purnea, who aſſumed the ſtyle and ſtare 
of a Nabob, though only a farmer of the revenue, 
under the unfortunate Surage-ul-Dowla. "The 
court of Delhi, under the belt princes, was venal. 
A ſum of money, ſecretly and properly applied, 
often ſecured the poſſeſſion of his office to the 
Jemindar during life ; and he even was ſometimes 
enabled to tranſmit it to his heirs, till, by length 
of time, they were, in ſome meaſure, conſidered 
as lords of their reſpective diſtricts. 

The farmers, however, had no leaſe from the 
crown of the lands over which they prefided. 

Their 
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Their authority for collecting the rents from the 
inferior tenants, was derived from a written agree- 
ment, for a certain annual ſum to be paid to the 
trealury, excluſive of the Imperial taxes. To 
prevent impoſition on the poorer fort, in every 
diſtrict there was <ſtabliſhed a regiſter, in which 
the rents and impolts upon every village and 
farm were entered, and open to the inſpection of 
all. The regiltered rents and impoſts were col- 
lected by the Crorie of the diſtrict, who was eſta- 
bliſhed in his office by an Imperial commiſſion. 
He was accountable for the whole, even to the 
laſt Dam, as the commiſton expreſſes it, to the 
Fotadaàr or treaſurer of the diſtrict, who paid them 
into the hands of the Dewan, or receiver-general 
of the Imperial revenues in the province. 
Ihe rights or dues of the Dewanny, or the re- 
enue paid to the crown, did not amount to above 


half the ſum raiſed upon the fubject by the great 


farmers. Theſe were, from time to time, per- 
mitted to raiſe the rents upon the inferior tenants, 
in proportion to the general improvement of the 
lands. The ſurplus, which was known to govern- 
ment from the public regiſters of the diſtricts, 
was, in part, allowed to the general farmers, for 
the purpoſe of building houles for the huſband- 
men, for furniſhing them with implements of 
agriculture, for embanking to prevent inundati- 
ons, tor making refervoirs of water for the dry 
ſeaſon ; and, in general, for all expences attend- 
ing the improvement and cultivation of the lands ; 
which otherwiſe would have rendered the ac- 

counts of government intricate and perplexed. 
The great farmers, however, were not per— 
mitted to oppreis the tenants with exorbitant 
rents; neither was it their intereſt to extort from 
the huſbandmen ſums which would render them 
incapable of cultivating their lands, and of living 
comfortably 
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comfortably upon the fruits of their toil. In the 
Imperial officers of the revenue, the poor had 
friends, and the Zemindar ſpies upon his con- 
duct. They were ſuch checks upon him, that 
be could conceal nothing from their obſervation. 
They tranſmitted monthly accounts of his trant- 
actions to court. If the tenants were able, with- 
out oppreſſion, to pay the additional rent, the 
demands of the crown roſe at the expiration of 
the year upon the farmer, in proportion to the 
new impoſt; it they were found incapable of 
bearing the burden, the Zemindar was turned 
out of his oſſice for his avarice and imprudence. 

A double revenue, it appears irom what has 
been already obſerved, role to the crown from 
the lands; the ancient rent, eſtabliſhed at the 
conqueſt of India by the Moguls, and the ſums 
which proceeded from the annual contracts with 
the great farmers. The viceroy ot the province 
was veſted with the power of letting the lands; 
and he was obliged to tranſmit to the recciver— 
general a record of the ſums payable by each 
Jemindar. Ihe cauſe of this mode of raiſing 
the revenue is obvious. The detail of accounts, 
the making of contracts with the inferior tenants, 
would have rendered the buſineſs of government 
too minute and too expenſive; and to have per- 
mitted the general larmers to manage their dif- 
tricts without cither check or controul, would 
have given birth to ſcenes of oppreſſion, which 
Fate had reſerved for an untortunate people, to 
our times. tne Mogul empire is now no more; 
and the ſervants of the freeſt nation upon earth 
have left the body of the people to the mercy of 
the Zemindars. 

The gencral farmers of diflricts were not the 
only perlons known by the name of Zemindars. 
Men, who poſi tied cltatcs for lite, and ſometimes 
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in perpetuity, free from all taxation, by virtue 
of Imperial grants, were diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſame title. Theſe grants were generally given to 
learned and religious men, to favourite ſervants 
at court, to ſoldiers who had deſerved well of 
their prince, and they were reſpected by ſucceed- 
ing emperors, and ſeldom revoked. One ſixth 
part of the lands in Bengal had been conterred, 
in perpetuity, by different princes, on their fa. 
vourites and adherents. Many of theſe eſtates 
have fallen into the Eaſt India Company. from a 
failure of heirs; and others daily fall, as the pro- 


perty is not transferable by ſale. A minute en- 


quiry might greatly increaſe our revenue. Many 
grants faid to be derived from the emperor, are 
only from the governors of the province; many 
are in the poſleihon of men who cannot trace their 
blood to the original proprietors. A ſucceſſion 
ot revolutions has rolled one part of Bengal upon 
the other; and 1t 18 not hitherto ſettled from 


cConfuſion. 


Lands were held by a tenure leſs permanent, 
of the emperors of Hindoſtan. A firmin or Im- 
perial mandate, called by the name of Jagieer, 
was iſſued frequently to particular men. This 
ſpbccies of grant was for no term of years. It was 
given through favour, and revocable at pleaſure. 
When any perſon was raiſed to the rank of an 
Omrah, it was an eſtabliſhed rule to confer upon 
him an eſtate, for the ſupport of his dignity. 
This, however, was nothing more than an athgn- 
ment on the revenues of the crown, ariſing from 

a ſpeciſied tract of land in a diſtrict, named in 
a body of the grant, Ihe grantee had no buli- 

zels with the tenants, as he never reſided on the 

eitate allotted for his ſubſiſtence. He ſent his 
agent every ſeaſon to the pub blic oflicers of the 
diilrict; and his receipt to them, for his allow- 
ance, 
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3. ance, was received by the Dewan, as a part of 
the Imperial revenue. No conditions of ſervice, 
none for the maintenance of troops, was annexed 
to this grant. Theſe are the fables of men who 
| carried the feudal ideas of Europe into their re- 
lation of the ſtate of India, The armies of the 
: empire were paid out of the public treaſury. 
4 Every province had its particular eſtabliſhment 
: of troops, which the governors were impowered 
to augment in times of rebellion and commo- 
tion. 

During the domination of the houſe of Timur, t:nures 
there was no transferable landed property in 
4 Iindoſtan; excepting gardens, orchards, houſes, 
and ſome ſmall portions of ground, in the envi- 
1 rons of great cities, for which merchants and 
1 wealthy tradeſmen had obtained particular grants, 
4 diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pottas. This ſpe- 
1 cies of property was repeatedly ſecured by gene- 
ral edicts, for the encouragement of building, 
for the accommodation of citizens, and the im- 
provement of towns, Grants of this kind did 
| not always proceed from the crown. The go- 
vernors of provinces were impowered to iſſue 
Pottas, under certain limitations and reſtrictions : 
the principal one of which was, that the uſual 
| rent of the ground ſhould be paid regularly by 
1 the proprietor, to the collectors of the Imperial 

revenue. 

Tenures of other various kinds were common under che 
in Bengal, as well as in the other provinces of bite. 
the empire. An aſſignment was frequently 
granted, upon a ſpecified tract of land, for the 
diſcharge of a certain ſum; and when the ſum 
was paid, the aſſignment expired. Particular 
farms were burdened with penſions, called Al- 
tumga, to holy men and their deſcendants, with- 
out their ever having any concern in the ma- 
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nagement of the lands. The deſpot reſerved the 
people entire to himſelf, and eſtabliſhed his power 
by preventing oppreſſion. Certain impoſts were 
alſo appropriated for the maintenance of Mullas, 
or prieſts, for the ſupport of places of worſhip, 
public ſchools, inns, highways, and bridges. 


of the revenue, upon the different huſhandmen, 
in proportion to the rent which they paid; and 
the tax was diſtinguiſhed by the name of the im- 
poſitions of the Dewan. 


— 


— ſx ttt 


Civil Officers and Courts of Juſtice. 


IN ſtates ſubje&t to deſpotiſm, the legiſlative, 
the judicial and executive power are veſted in the 
prince. He is the active principle which cxilts 
in the center of the machine, and gives life and 
motion to all its parts. IIis authority and conſe— 
quence, however, depend, in a great meaſure, 
on the degree in which he communicates his 
power to his officers. It he gives them all his 
authority, the reverence for his perſon is loſt in 
the ſplendor of his deputies. If he beſtows only 
a ſmall part of his power on his ſervants, that 
terror, which is the foundation of his govern- 
ment, is removed from the minds of his ſubjects 
and a door is opened for commotion, licentioul- 
neſs, and crimes. The emperors of India, of 
the houſe of Timur, had, for two centuries, the 
good fortune to clothe their officers with that 
happy medium of authority which was ſufficient 
to govern, without the power of oppreſſing the 
body ot the people. 

the Gdefpotifin of IIindoſtan, it ought to be 
obſerved, was never a government of mere Ca- 
price and whin. The Mahommedans carricd in— 
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to their conqueſts a code of laws which circum- 
ſcribed the will of the prince. The principles and 
precepts of the Coran, with the commentaries 
upon that book, form an ample body of laws, 
which the houſe of Timur always obſerved; and 
the practice of ages had rendered ſome ancient 
uſages and edicts fo ſacred in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, that no prudent monarch would chuſe to vi- 
olate either by a wanton act of power. It was, 
beſides, the policy of the prince, to protect the 
people from the oppreſſiveneſs of bis ſervants. 
Rebellion ſprung always from the great; and it 
was neceſſary for him to ſecure a party againſt 
their ambition, among the low. 


XXXV 


The Imperial governor of a province, known Nabob. 


by the corrupted name of Nabob, in the Faſt as 
well as in Europe, was an officer of high dignity 
and authority; but his power, though great, 
was far from being unlimited and beyond con- 
troul, He conferred titles below the rank of an 
Omrah; he was permitted to grant eſtates till 
they ſhould be confirmed by the crown. IIe ap- 
pointed and diſmiſſed at pleaſure all officers both 
civil and military, excepting a few, whom we 
ſhall have occaſion to mention, who acted by 
commiſſion, under the ſeal of the empire; and 
ſome of theſe, upon miſbehaviour, he could ful- 
pend till the emperor's pleaſure was known. He 
let the lands to the general farmers, in conjunc- 
tion with the Dewan ; but he bore no part in the 
collection of the revenue, but by aiding the Im- 
perial officers with the military power. The 
Omrahs, who ſerved under him in the army, 
having generally, on account of the convenience, 
their allowance from the emperor on the rents 
of the province, he had the power, for diſobe- 
dience or notorious crimes, to ſuſpend them from 


their Jagieers, until he ſhould receive an anſwer 
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from court, where the diſpute was examined in 
the cabinet. In matters of juſlice, there reſted 
an appeal to his tribunal, from the Cazi, or chief- 
juſtice, though he ſeldom choſe to reverſe the de- 
crees of that judge. Diſputes where property 
was not concerned, and where the eſtabliſhed 
laws had made no proviſion, were ſettled by his 
authority; but he was inſtructed at his peril not 
to turn 'the ſubjects of the empire out of the 
lands, tenements, or houſes, which they them- 
felves either poſſeſſed or built, or which deſcended 
to them from their anceſtors, 

Ihe Dewan was the officer next in dignity to 
the viceroy, in the province. He derived his 
commiſſion from the emperor, as receiver-gencral 
of the revenue. His office was altogether con- 
fined to the adminiſtration and collection of the 
Imperial rents and taxes. He correſponded with 
the miniſter; he audited the accounts of the go- 
vernor; and as he had entire to himſelf the 
charge and diſpoſal of the public money, he 
might, for good reaſons, reſuſe to diſcharge any 
extraordinary and unprecedented expences ; or 
to iſſue out pay to new troops, raiſed without ap- 
parent neceſſity. He preſided in the office called 
Dafter Ali, or over all the Mntaſiddies, or clerks 
of the cheque; the Canongoes, or public repil- 
ters; Crories, or collectors of the larger diſ- 
tricts; Fuſildars, or collectors of the leſſer dif. 
tricts; Foradars, or treaſurers; Chowdrics, or 
chiefs of diſtricts; Muckuddume, or head men 
of villages; and in general over all the officers of 
the Imperial revenue. 

The Crorie of every Pergunna or larger dif. 
trict, derived his commiſſion from the emperor. 
Ilis office, though in miniature, was the exact 
counterpart of the Dewan ; being the receiver- 
gencral of the county, if the name may be uſed, 

as 
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as the former was of the whole province. He 
was immediately accountable to the Dewan, in 
whoſe oftice he paſſed his accounts. He produced 
the receipts of the Fotadar or treaſurer of the 
Pergunna or diſtrict, for the ſums which he had 
paid into that officer's hands, from the collections 
made by the Fuſildars, who, in the ſubdiviſions 
of the Pergunna, held offices, each of which was 
a counterpart of his own, | 

The Carcun of the larger diſtricts was an officer 
commiſſioned by the emperor, to ſcttle all matters 
and diſputes between the tenants and the officers 
of the revenue, and to preſerve the ancient uſages 
of the Pergunna. Ile was alſo a kind of ſpy upon 
all their private as well as public tranſactions; he 
audited their accounts publicly, tranſmitting co- 
pies of them monthly to court,” atteſted by the 
Sheickdars, Chowdries, and Canongoes of the 
diſtrict. Theſe accounts being entered with 
great regularity in the viſier's office at Delhi, the 
emperor had an immediate view of the collections 
in the province, before the general accounts of 
the Dewanny were adjuſted; and this was alſo a 
great check upon the oflice of the Dewan. 

The view already preſented of the mode of col. 
lecting the Imperial revenue, renders it unnecel- 
ſary to deſcend through all the inferior offices in 
the department of the receiver-gencral. Ihe re- 
venues, it muit be obſerved, were never tranſl. 
mitted entire to the Imperial treaſury in the capi- 
tal of the province, much lels into that of the 
empire. The expences incurred in every diſtrict 
were deducted from the receipts of the Fotadar 
or treaſurer of the diſtrict ; and the diſburſements 
of the province in general from thoſe of the 
Dewan. The ſurplus alone, which was more or 
leſs according to accident, found its way to the 
Imperial exchequer. The eſtimates of the * 
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rial revenues are, therefore, not the ſums received 


in the exchequer at Delhi, but the groſs collec- 


tions in every province. 

The courts of juſtice in Bengal, diſtinguiſhed 
by the general name of Cutcherries, were of va- 
rious kinds. They generally received their deſig - 
nation from the officer who preſided in each, or 


within whoſe juriſdiction they were comprehended. 


The Author of the Enquiry is not fully informed 
concerning the powers of the different judges, or 
the mode of proceeding in their courts. There 
aroſe a chain of appeal from the loweſt to the 
higheſt. An aQion might be removed from any 
of the courts below before the Cazi of the pro- 
vince, commonly called Daroga Adalit, or chiet- 
juſtice; and from him there lay an appeal to the 
tribunal of the viceroy.  ' | 

| Inferior judges were appointed by an Imperial 
commiſſion, in every large diſtrict, and in every 
conſiderable city, with whom appeals reſted, from 
the courts in the country, and from the deciſions 
of Cutwals, or mayors of towns. Theſe Cazis, 
or judges, were veſted with power to ſummon 
before them all perſons, to examine records, 
public regiſters, grants, and witneſſes. They 
were, at their peril, to paſs judgment imparti- 
ally, according to the laws of the Coran, and the 
canons and regulations of the empire. They 
were impowered to make and diflolve marriages, 
to execute contracts of every kind between indi- 
viduals, to inflict puniſhments, which did not ex- 
tend to either life or limb. They took cogni- 
zance of all riots, diſorders, and tumults; and 
they were denominated the general guardians of 
the morals of the people. They were provided 
with an eſtabliſhment of clerks, regiſters, and 
officers of the court. They paſſed judgment in a 
ſummary manner, and their legal fees were one 
| fourth 
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fourth of the matter in diſpute, equally levied 
upon the plaintiff and defendant. This regulati- 
on was intended to prevent vexatious law-ſuits, 
as well as to bring them to a ſpeedy iſſue. Dur- 
ing the vigour of the Mogul empire, capital pu- 
niſhments were hardly known in India. When 
a crime which merited death was committed, the 
Cazi, after a full proof of the fact, by witneſſes, 
pronounced ſentence againſt the guilty perſon; 
but, without the confirmation of the viceroy, it 
could not be put in execution, Though the em- 
pire ſometimes abounded with treaſon, it was ne- 
ver puniſhed but in the field. 


XXX1IX 


In each ſubdiviſion of the Pergunna or diſtrict, Inferior 


ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Cazi or judge, 
there was an inferior ofiicer called a Chowdri, 
ſimilar to our juſtice of the peace. Every village 
had its chief-man, who was the conſtable of his 
own department. A Fogedar was, . properly 
ſpeaking, the commander of the troops, in every 
military ſtation. He ſometimes farmed the lands 
in the neighbourhood ; and being the immediate 
repreſentative of the viceroy, he was conſidered 
as the principal officer in his diſtrict. But he 
did not fit in judgment, the civil being always 
kept diſtinct from the military department, under 
the government of the Moguls, as long as it re- 
tained its vigour. The Zemindars, or general 
farmers, were ſometimes entruſted with the com- 
mand of the troops in their own diſtricts; but in 
their courts they decided only upon trivial dif- 
putes between the inferior huſbandmen.—Such 


was the government of Bengal, under the empire 


of the houſe of Timur, 
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Revenue and Commerce. 


A BRIEF, but it is hoped a comprehenſive, idea 


being given, in the preceding ſection, of the go- 
and Behr. yernment of Bengal under the Imperial houſe of 
Timur, the Author of the Enquiry will proceed 


to explain the Revenues and Commerce of that 
once flouriſhing and opulent kingdom. In the 
reign of the emperor Jehangire, the revenues of 
the provinces of Bengal and Behar, both which, 
for the ſake of breyity, we comprehend under the 
name of the former, amounted to £.2,796,719 13 2 
Under his grandſon Aurungzebe 

they encreaſed to - 2,911,866 7 6 


— — 


Mahommed Shuffia, who wrote an abridgment 
of the Hiſtory of the Empire, from the death of 


the illuſtrious Akbar to the fatal invaſion of Nadir 


Shaw, where he mentions the provinces which 
revolted during the indolent reign of Mahommed 
Shaw, eſtimates the revenues of Bengal at ſixty 
crores of Dams, or one crore and fifty lacks of 
roupees, which ſum is equal to J. 1,875,000 
The revenues of Behar, according 

to the ſame writer, amounted to 

forty-five crores of Dams, or 1,406,250 


1. 3,281,2 50 

It appears, from the above calculation, that the 
revenues of Bengal had been gradually increaſing, 
in the progreſs of the empire, through time. 


They continued {lill to increaſe, under the re- 


volted Nabobs, ſome of whom brought into their 
treaſury four millions of our money, but not with- 
out diſtreſſing the ſubje&, and plundering him of a 
part of his wealth. It may be neceſſary to repeat 
an obſervation, already made, that not above 

half 
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half the ſum raiſed upon the people came into 
the coffers of government. The exact ſum tranſ- 
mitted annually to Delhi, before the diſſolution 
of the empire, is not eaſy to aſcertain; but we 
can form ſome judgment of the amount, from the 
ruinous policy ot the Imperial court, when its an- 
cient vigour began to decline, The provinces of 
Bengal and Behar, during ſome years of indo- 
lence and debility, were farmed out to the vice- 
roys, who paid into the treaſury, one million two 
hundred and forty-nine thouſand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and 
ſixpence of our money. 


xli 


This ſum, it is ſuppoſed, was a medium ſtruck, Jun ee, 


upon an average of years, of the money remitted 


1atly res 
ien ro 


to the treaſury at Delhi, when the empire retained Pelli. 


its force. But this ſtipulated revenue, as might 
have been foreſcen, was never regularly paid. 


The viceroys acquired an independent power, by 


a regulation which threw the whole management 
of the province into their hands, without con- 
troul ; and the vigour of the Imperial government, 
in proportion, declined. The country profited, 
however, by the refractorineſs of its governor ; if 
his avarice prompted him to raiſe more on the 
ſubject, the latter was more able than before to 
pay the additional impoſt, from the revenue being 
kept and expended in the province. Bengal began 
to flouriſh, under an additional load of oppreſſion. 
It yielded more to a fevere Nabob, than to the 
milder government of the empire ; and being re- 
lieved from an annual drain of ſpecie to Delhi, it 
became opulent under a degree of rapine. 

Though deſpotiſm is not the moſt favourable C 
government for commerce, it flouriſhed greatly in“ 
Bengal, under the ſtrict juſtice of the houſe 
of Timur. Senſible of the advantages which 
they themſelves would derive from: a free commer- 
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cial intercourſe between their ſubjects, they were 
invariably the protectors of merchants. "The mi- 
litary ideas which they brought from Tartary, 
prevented the principal ſervants of the crown 
trom engaging in trade; and, therefore, mono- 
poles of every kind were diſcouraged, and al- 
moſt unknown. overnment in Europe was 
ever more ſevere —- toreſtalling and regrating, 
than was that of the Moguls in India, with regard 
to all the branches of commerce. A ſmall duty 
was raiſed by the crown; but this was amply re— 
paid, by the never-violated ſecurity given to the 
merchant, 

Bengal, from the mildneſs of its climate, the 
fertility of its ſoil, and the natural induſtry of the 
Hindoos, was always remarkable for its com- 
merce. The eaſy communication by water from 
place to place, facilitated a mercantile intereourſe 
among the inhabitants. Every village has its ca- 
nal, every Pergunna its river, and the whole 
kingdom the Ganges, which, falling, by various 
mouths, into the bay of Bengal, lays open the 
ocean for the export of commodities and manu- 
factures. A people, from an inviolable prejudice 
of religion, abſtemious, were averſe to luxury 
themſelves; and the wants of nature were ſupplied 
almolt ſpontaneouſly by the foil and climate, The 
lance of trade, therefore, Was, againſt all nations, 
in favour of Bengal; and it was the fink where 
gold and filver diſappeared, without the lealt 
proſpect of return. 

All the European nations carried chiefly on their 
commerce with Bengal in bullion. The Dutch, 
at a medium of ten years, threw annually into the 
boſom of that kingdom, in bullion . 475,000 
The Engliſh - - - 192,500 


Ihe I' — Danes, and Portugueſe - 250,000 


The exports of Bengal to the gulphs of 
Perſia and Arabia, were very great. 


She 
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She ſupplied Arabia, Perſia, Turkey, 4. 

Georgia, Armenia, and the lefler 

Aſia with her manufactures, and 

brought home annually, into her 

coffers, of gold - - 375,090 
Her trade in opium and piece goods to 

the eaſtern kingdoms of Alia, to the 

Malayan and Philippine iſlands, 

brought yearly a ballance in her ta- 


vour of - 1 50,000 
The inland trade of Bengal, with the 

Upper Hindoſtan and Aſſam - 2 50,9200 
The coaſting trade with the coaſts of 

Coromandel and Malabar - - 160,000 


L. 1,852,500 


xliii 


The above eſtimate is made deſignedly low; Obſerva- 


for were we to argue from general principles, a done. 


greater ſum mutt have been imported annually 
into Bengal. Ihe twelve hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds remitted annually to Delhi, 
never returned into the province, and, as there 
were no mines wrought in the country, the ſur— 


plus of the revenue muſt have proceeded from 


the balance of trade. Coin, it is well known, loſes 
greatly by friction, where little alloy is mixed with 
the ſilver, and where the want of paper-currency 
makes the circulation extremely rapid. It loſes 
alſo by re-coinage, which happened annually un- 
der the empire in Bengal. "The practice of con- 
cealing and burying treaſure, which the tcrrors 
of deſpotiſm introduced, has occaſioned a conti- 
derable loſs, beſides the quantitiy of filver and 
gold uſed in rich manufactures. Theſe various 
lofles could be only repaired by a favourable ba- 
lance of trade; and the ſum which we have ſtated 
above, would barely ſupply the waſte. 


Slate 
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State of Bengal under the revolted Nabobs. 


THOUGH the cauſes which broke the empire 
were obvious, the decline of the power of the 
houſe of Timur was gradual and imperceptible. 
Ihe ſeeds of decay were long fown before they 
were brought to an enormous growth, by the 1n- 
dolence of Mahommed Shaw. Had even the 
Perſian invaſion never happened, the fabric which 
Baber rated in India was deſtined to fall to ruin. 
The abilities of Aurungzébe, by eſtabliſhing halt 
a century of domeſtic tranquillity in his domint- 
ons, broke the ſpirit of his ſubjects, whilſt that of 
the Imperial family declined. The diſtant pro- 
vinces obeyed the mandates of the court, through 
habit, more than through fear of its reſentment 


and power; and governors, though deſtitute of 


ambition, found, in their own indolence, an ex- 
cule tor their inattention to commands which 
could not be inforced with rigour. 

The intrigues of the two Seids at the court of 
Delhi, who raiſed and removed monarchs at plea- 
ſure, weakened that reſpect for the houſe of 
Timur which bound the allegiance of the ſubject, 
even after their mildneſs had degenerated into 
indolence. Every month brought intelligence 
into the diſtant provinces of the murder of one 
prince, whilſt another was placed on a throne, 
{il warm with his predeceſſor's blood. The vell 
which hid deſpotiſm from the eyes of the people, 
was rent in twain; monarchs became puppets, 
which the miniſter moved at pleaſure, and even 
men, who loved ſlavery on its own account, 
knew not to what quarter to turn their political 
devotion. The viceroys, under a pretence of 
am unſettled ſucceſhon, retained the revenues of 
le provinces z and, with ſpecious profeſſions of 
loyalty 
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loyalty for the Imperial family, they became 

lite rebels againſt its authority. 

Through this debility in the Imperial line, a of he cue. 
new ſpec es of government roſe in various pro- _ 


: vinces of India. The viceroys, though they al- 
5 * ſumed the ſtate of princes, were {till the HUMBLE 
i Z* s$Laves of ſome deſolate monarch, who ſat with- 
K Z out either power or dignity in the midſt of the 
8 * ruins of Delhi. They governed the people in his 
h name, but they liſtened not to his comman ls. 
n lle even became an intrument of oppreſſion in 
E their hands; and they ſanctified the moſt unpo- 
* ] pular of their mealures by inducing the Prince to 
f pats, in their own cabinet, regulations, which 
- originated under the ſeals of the empire. In- 
1 * ſtead of a revenue, they remitted to him bribes; 
p and the neceſſity of his ſituation reduced him into 
f., J} A tool, to the very rebels who had ruined his 
,- N 1 0 . . 
4 This mock form of an empire continued for AfA 
many years; and ſome provinces are ſtill govern- 
f me through the medium of a monarch that only 
4 ſubſiſts in his name. But though the Nabobs 
F 3 affirmed that they had ſtill an e:nperor, the peo— 
3 ple found, in their oppreſſions, that there was 
* * none. The check which the terror of complaints 
to Delhi had laid formerly on the conduct of the 
viceroys, was now removed; and the officers of 
the crown who had been placed between the ſub- 
? jet and the governor, were diſcontinued or de— 
prived of their power. The inferior tenants, in- 
* ſtead of being ſupported by the Imperial collectors 


of the revenue againſt the avarice of the general 
farmers, were ſubmitted, without redreſs, to the 
management of the latter, and were conlulered 
by him as a kind of property. 
The uſurpation of Aliverdi introduced, more it dies 
than thirty years ago, the above-deſcribed form of —_ 
government 
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government into Bengal. The ſame policy was 
continued by his ſucceſſors. They owned the em- 
peror of Delhi for their ſovereign, but they go- 
verned the country, and collected its revenues 
for themſelves. The interpoſition of the crown 
being removed, the independent Nabobs, who 
ſucceeded one another either by force or intrigue, 
adopted a more ſimple, but a more impolitie mode 
of collecting the rents and impoſts, than that 
which had been practiſed by the houſe of Timur. 
Ihe lands were let from year to year to Zemindars, 
who were accountable for the rents to the treaſury, 
and the former officers of the revenue, though not 


annihilated, poſſeſled neither emolument nor 


power, 

An intimate knowledge of the country, how- 
ever, enabled the Nabobs to prevent their govern- 
ment from degenerating into abſolute oppreſ- 
ſion. They had ſenſe enough to ſee, that their 
own power depended upon the proſperity of their 
ſubjects; and their reſidence in the province gave 
them an opportunity of doing juſtice with more 
expedition and preciſion than it was done in the 
times of the empire. The complaints of the injur- 
ed, from a poſſeſſion of the means of information, 
were better underſtood. The Nabobs were leſs re- 
ſtricted than formerly, in inflicting neceſſary pu- 


niſhments ; and, as they were accountable to no ſu— 


perior for the revenue, they bad it in their power to 
remit unjuſt debts and taxes, which could not be 
borne. Ihe miſeries of Bengal, in ſhort, were 
reſerved for other times. Commerce, manufac- 
tures, and agriculture, were encouraged ; for it was 
not then the maxim to take the honey, by de- 
ſlroying the ſwarm. 

The tolly of the prince had no deſtructive ef- 
fect on the proſperity of the people. The Nabobs, 
carrying Cown, through their own independent 

government, 
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government, the idea of the mild deſpotiſm of 
the houſe of Timur, ſeemed to mark out to the 
people certain lines, which they themſelves did 
not chuſe either to overleap, or deſtroy, Many 
now in Britain were eye-witneſles of the truth of 
this aſſertion. We appeal to the teſtimony of 
thoſe who marched through Bengal after the death 
of Surage-ul-Dowla, that, at that time, it was 
one of the richeſt, moſt populous, and be{t cul- 
tivated kingdoms in the world. The great men 
and merchants were wallowing in wealth and 
luxury; the inferior tenants and the manulactu— 
rers were bleſſed with plenty, content, and eafe. 
But the cloud which has fince obſcured this ſun- 
ſhine was near. | 

When the troubles, which ended by putting 
Bengal into the hands of the Company, ſirſt aroſe, 
Surage-ul-Dowla, a very young and inconliverate 
prince, was Nabob of the three provinces. "The 
good fortune which had at firit forſaken us, re- 
turned to our arms; and, by the afliſtance or 
rather opportune treachery of Jaſſier, one of his 
generals, he was depoſed and murdered. We 
raiſed the Traitor, as a reward for his convenient 
treaſon, to a throne ſtill warm with the blood of 
his lord; and the meaſure ſeemed to be jultiticd, 
by our apparent inability of retaining the con- 

uered province in our own hands. 


The fortune of Jaſher, however, did not long : 


with hold her frowns. Though he had treachery 
enough to ruin his maſter, he was deſtitu:e of f bi- 
lities to reign in his place. Ilis weakneſs became 
an excuſe Pr a revolution, which had been medi— 
tated on other grounds; and Cathm Ali, Jaiter's 
ſon-in-law, an intriguing politician, was inveiled 
with the dignity and power of his father. If fal 
fier was weak, Caſſim had too good parts to be 
permitted to govern Bengal. Ile was depoled, 
and 
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and his predeceſſor reinſtated in his place. This 
farce in politics was adopted as a precedent. A 
governor, without a revolution in the ſtate of 
Bengal, could not anſwer to-himſelf for idling 
away his time. 

The civil wars, to which a violent deſire of 
creating Nabobs gave rife, were attended with 
tragical events. Ihe country was depopulated by 
every ſpecies of public diſtreſs. In the ſpace of 
ſix years, half the great cities of an opulent 
kingdom were rendered deſolate; the moſt fertile 
fields in the world lay waſte; and five millions of 
harmleſs and induitrious people were either ex— 
pelled or deſtroyed. Want of foreſight became 
more fatal than innate barbariſm; and men 
found themſelves wading through blood and ruin, 
when their object was only ſpoil, But this is not 
the time to rend the veil which covers our politi- 
cal tranſactions in Aſia. 
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EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 


Obſervations on the Treaty for the Dewanny. 


Ax ample field lay open before us; but we 
have appropriated revolution and war to hiltory, 
The preſent diſquiſition is of an inferior kind; an 
enquiry, which means not to irritate, but to re— 
form. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that Bengal ſullered 
from diſturbances and violent meaſures ; and that 
Fortune, though untavourable, was lels fatal, than 
the rapacity of avaricious men. Peculiarly un- 
happy, an unwarlike but induſtrious people, were 
ſubdued by a ſociety whole buſineſs was commerce. 
A barbarous enemy may ſlay a proſtrate foe ; but 
a civilized conqueror can only ruin nations with- 
out the [word. Monopolies and an exclulive trade 
joined iſſue with additional taxations; the untor- 
tunate were deprived of the means, whilit the 
demands upon them were, with peculiar ablurdi- 
ty, increaſed. 

But to wander no farther into declamation : 
though the misfortunes of Bengal began with the 
revolutions and changes which ſucceeded the death 
of Surapge-ul-Dowla, the ſyſtem which advances 
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ſtill with haſty ſtrides, to the complete ruin of that 
once opulent province, was eſtabliſhed ſeveral 
years after that event. A nob'e yovernor ſent to 
command in Bengal, by the Eait India Company, 
arrived in that kingdom in the May ct 1-65. 
Ihe expulſion of the Nabob Caſhim Ali, and the 
reduction of Suja-ul-Dowla, by our arms, had 
enabled the ſervants of the Company to eſtabliſh 
peace upon their own terms, Ihe treaty which 
they concluded was abſurd; and had it been leſs 
es ceptionable, it would not probably have pleaſed 
a man, who went not to India to be idle. 

The various revolutions of Fortune, which had 
ſubjected ſeveral of the richeit provinces of India 
to the Company's ſervants, threw the undoubted 
heir of the Mogul empire into their hands. The 
governor availed himfelf of this circumſtance, 
Other Nabobs had converted the unfortunate 
prince into a tool; and it was now the turn of our 
governor to do the ſame, for the benefit of his 
conſtituents. Conſcious of his power over the empe- 
ror, and having the ablolute direction of a Nabob, 
who owed his clevation to the governor, himſelf, 
and to his own crimes, he threw aſide the former 
treaty. A perpetual comnuſhon for the office of 
Dewan, or recciver- general of the revenues of Ben- 
gal, Behar, and Oriſſa was obtained, from SHaw 
ALLUM, for the Company. The office of perpe- 
tual Nabob might have been as caſily obtained; 
but the former balanced a thouſand di advantages, 
by rendering the nature of the tenure perplexed. 

In conſide ration of the Imperial mandate, which, 
with the revenues, conferred the government of 
Bengal tor ever on the Company, Shaw Allum 
was to receive an annual penhon of three hun- 
dred and twenty-five thouſand pounds. Ihe an- 
nuity was moderate to the lineal ſucceſſor of 
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in the poſſeſſion of the province of Allahabad z 
and thus a kind of proviſion was made for a 
prince, who retained nothing of what belonged 
to his illuſtrious anceſtors, except the empty title 
of Emperor of Hindoſtan. This treaty, however, 
though it dazzled with its ſplendor, was neither 
ſolid nor advantageous in itſelf. The emperor, 
inſtead of being placed at Allahabad, ought to 
poſſeſs the province out of which his pretended 
viſier Suja-ul-Dowla, had been recently driven; 
or ſhould that mealure be ſuppoſed to inveſt him 
with dangerous power, the territories of Bulwant 
Singh, equal in revenue to Allahabad, might 
have been conferred upon him. Ihe Company, 
being then in poſſeſſion of all thele provinces, 
might, by its ſervants, have adopted either of 
theſe ſyſtems. 

To the firſt meaſure there are no well 
founded objections, and many advantages might 
be derived from it. Ihe ſum of three hundred 
and twenty-five thouſand pounds might have been 
annually ſaved, which ſum is now ſent to a dit- 
tant province, from whence it never returns. 
This latter circumſtance is of more real preju- 
dice to Bengal and the affairs of the Compa- 
ny, than if half the revenues of the province had 
been given to the emperor, upon condition of his 
keeping his court in that country. Had Shaw 
Allum been put in poſſeſſion of the dominions of 
Suja-ul-Dowla, the natural inactivity of his diſpoſiti- 
on, and the extraordinary expence and magnifi— 
cence, which he is, in ſome meaſure, obliged 
to ſupport, would have prevented him from 
being ſo dangerous a neighbour as even Suja- 
ul-Dowla. The whole empire was in a {tate of 
rebellion; and we were only from convenience 
his friends. 
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Arguments crowd in to ſupport this poſition ; 
but there are ſtill ſtronger reaſons for placing the 
emperor in the territories of Bulwant Singh. His 
reſidence, in ſuch a caſe, might have been fixed 
at Patna or Mony cer; and our army, inſtcad of 
being cantoned at Allahabad and Cora, two hun- 
dred miles from the frontier of our provinces, 
might have remained in Patna, in the center of 
our dominions. Bengal, had this meaſure been 
adopted, inſlead of loſing the penſion paid to the 
empcror, and the enormous expence ct a brigade 
in a forcign country, would have been enriched 
by the greater part of the revenues of the territo- 
ries of Bulwant Singh ; for which he had paid 
twenty-rwo lacks of roupees to Suja-ul-Dowla, 
though in reality he colleded double that ſum up- 
on the ſubject. 

Ihe latter poſition will appear more obvious 
from the following ſtate. Bengal, had the mcea— 
ſure been adopted, would annually have ſaved, 

The penſion paid to the emperor, J. 325,c00 


Ihe expence of a brigade, — 187,500 

Twenty lacks from the territories of 
Bulwant Singh ſpent at Patna, 2 50,000 
762, co 


This meaſure alone, we may venture to affirm, 
would have preſerved Bengal in a flouriſhing con— 
dition, in ſpite of avarice and miſmanagement. 
It would, at the fame time, have been attended 
with many falutary effects in our political ſyſtem 
in India. The emperor would have been more 
immediately under our eye; for though he at 
prelent labours under an eclipſe, he may, ſome 
time or other, ſhine forth like a comet, in the 
hands of an ambitious and able man. We arc 
now obliged to protect and ſupport him, under 
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manifeſt diſadvantages. IIis territories border on 
the Mahrattors, Jates, and Rohillas; and he is 
under a perpetual apprehenſion from theſe nations. 
Had the meaſure, the advantages of which we 
have deſcribed, been taken, Suja-ul-Dowla would 
have come in between him and theſe powers ; but, 
at preſent, our army at Allahabad becomes a 
ſecurity to that prince; whole apprehenliions 
would otherwiſe have induced him to adhere more 
firmly than he now ſhews an inclination, to his 
treaty with the Company. 


State of Commerce in Bengal, under the Company. 


[111 


THE proſperity and opulence which Bengal en- OU 


joyed during the government of the houle of li— 
mur, and even under the revolted viceroys, pro- 
ceeded from her lucrative commerce, as much as 
from the fertility of her ſoil. Rich in the induſtry 
of her inhabitants, ſhe became independent of the 
partial rapine of impolitic governors, who plun- 
dered only to ſquander away. The money, which 
entere] by injultice at one door of the treaſury, 
was carried out at another by luxury. The court 
of the Nabob was the heart, which only received 
the various currents of wealth, 
vigour, through every vein of the kingdom. 

We may date the commencement of decline, 
from the day on which Bengal tell under the do- 
minion of foreigners; who were more anxious 
to improve the preſent moment to their own emo- 
lument, than, by providing againſt waſte, to ſe— 
cure a permanent advantage to the Britiſh nation. 
With a peculiar want of foreſight, they began to 
drain the reſervoir, without turning into it any 
ſtream to prevent it from being exhauſted. From 
obſervation, we deſcend to facts, 
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The annual inveſtments of the 

Company, for which no ſpecie 

is received, amounts, at an ave- 

rage of ten years, to - L. 927,500 
Thoſe of the Dutch, for which the 
| ſervants of the Company take 

bills on Europe, for remitting 


fortunes acquired in Bengal, 200,000 
Thoſe of the French, paid for to 350,00U 
the natives, in the ſame way, 

Thoſe of the Portugueſe and Danes, 100,000 


| . 1,577,500 
Bengal, it ſhall hereafter appear, to 
replace all this waſte, ſcarce annu- 


ally receives in bullion, - loo, ooo 
She loſes, therefore, yearly, to 
Europe, — L. 1,477,500 


The above eſtimate of the exports of Bengal, 
for which ſhe receives no ſpecie, is formed on the 
prime coſt of her manufactures. The balance 
againſt her comprehends the ſavings of the Com- 
pany on the revenue, the value of Britiſh exports, 
the private fortunes of individuals, which center 
in this kingdom. This ruinous commerce with 
Furope is not balanced, by a lucrative intercourſe 
with the various ſtates of Aſia. The increaſe of 
the demand for the manufactures of Bengal, for 
our markets here, and the revolutions which 
ihook and greatly depopulated that kingdom, have 
raiſed the price of goods. The demand would, 
upon this head, ſink in proportion in the Eaſt ; 
but beſides, the internal ſtate of the various coun- 
tries, which formerly exchanged bullion for the 
goods of Bengal, has been long unfavourable to 
loreign commerce. en ad 

Perſia, about thirty years ago a great and a 
flouriſhing empire, has been torn to pieces, and 

almoſt 
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almoſt depopulated by the cruelties of Nadir Shaw; 
and, ſince his aſſaſſination, by unremitting civil wars. 
The few inhabitants, who eſcaped the rage of the 
ſword, fit down in the midſt of poverty. Georgia 
and Armenia, who ſhared in the troubles of Per- 
ſia, ſhare alſo her untoward fate. Indigence has 
ſhut up the doors of commerce; vanity has diſ— 
appeared with wealch, and men content them- 
ſelves with the coarſe manufactures of their native 
countries, The Turkiſh empire has long declined 
on its ſouthern and caſtern frontiers. Egypt re— 
belled : Babylonia, under its Baſha, revolted. 

The diſtracted ſtate of the former has almoſt ſhut 
up the trade, by caravans, from Suez to Cairo; 
from the latter of which, the manufactures of 
Bengal were conveyed by ſea to all the ports of 
the Ottoman dominions. 

The rapacity of the Baſha of Bagdat, which is 
encreaſcd by the neceſſity of keeping a great ſtand- 
ing force tc ſupport his uſurpation, has environed 
with terror the walls of Buſſora, which circum- 
ſtance has almoſt annihilated its commerce with 
Syria. Scarce a caravan paſles from the gulph of 
Perſia to Aleppo once in two years; and when it 
does, it is but poor and ſmall. Formerly, in 
every ſeaſon, ſeveral rich and numerous caravans 
croſſed the deſart to Syria; but the few that ven- 
ture at preſent, being too weak to protect them- 
ſelves againſt the wandering Arabs, are ſtopt by 
every tribe, and are obliged to purchaſe ſafety 
with exorbitant duties. Trade is in a manner 
unknown ; the merchants of Buſlora are ruined; 
and there were, laſt year, in the warehouſes of 
that city, of the manufactures of Bengal, to the 
value of two hundred thouſand pounds, which 
could not be fold for halt the prime colt. 

The number of independent kingdoms, which 
have ſtarted up from the ruins of the Mogul em- 

pire, 
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pire, has almoſt deſtroyed the inland commerce 


of Bengal with the upper parts of Hindoſtan. 
Every prince levies heavy duties upon all goods 
that paſs through his dominions. The merchants, 


who formerly came down towards the mouths of 


and the re- 
gions of 
OA 65 rn 


Aſia. 


the Ganges to purchaſe commodities, have dil- 
continued a trade, not only ruined by impoſts, but 
even unſafe from banditti. The province of Oud 
and Aſſam are the only inland countries with 
which Bengal drives, at preſent, any trade. The 
former has greatly the balance in its f:vour againſt 
us of late years, from the money expended b 

ſeven thouſand of our own troops, which till of 
late have been ſtationed in the neighbourhood 
of the dominions of Svja-ul-Dowla, in conſe— 
quence of an impolitic treaty, and to anſwer pri- 


vate views. The commerce of ſalt, beetle. nut, 


and tobacco, with Aſſam, 1s almoſt balanced by 
the quantity of filk, Mugadutties and lack, which 


we receive from that kingdom in return. 


The trade of Bengal, with the kingdoms and 
illands of the eaſtern Aſia, ſtill continues in ſome de- 
gree; but it has been long on the decline. The coaſt- 
ing trade with the maritime provinces of Hindoſtan 
has, upon various accounts, decayed. We may 
venture to aſfirm, upon the whole, that the ba- 


lance in favour of Bengal, from all its Aſiatic 


commerce, exceeds not annually one hundred 
thouſand pounds. The council of Calcutta have 
calculated it at leſs than half that ſum. They 
eſtimated, in the year 1768, the importation of 
bullion into Bengal, for the ſpace of four years, 
at fifteen lacks of roupees ; which amounts annu- 
ally to torty-ſix thouſand pounds of our money. 
But the caule of this decay lies more in negligence, 
than in the preſent ſtate of the maritime regions 
and iſlands beyond the eaſtern mouth of the Gan- 
ges. 


To 
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To draw a concluſion from the obſervations 
made: Though Bengal, by her induſtry, yields to 
Europe, of manufactures, to the annual amount of 
one million five hundred and fſeventy-ſeven thou- 
ſand five hundred pounds, for which ſhe reccives 
nothing ; yet, it the balance of her trade with 
Aſia amounts to one hundred thouſand pounds, 
ſhe may till continue to flouriſh under a proper 
ſyſtem of internal regulation. The paradox is 
hitherto ſupportable by argument and proof; but 
there {till remain heavy articles to be brought into 
the account againſt Bengal. Some of the articles, 
from their complicated nature, muſt be ſtated 
from opinion: Others reſt on incontrovertible 
facts. The eſtimate of the firſt ſhall be made as 
low as poſlible: The latter are eſtabliſhed be- 
yond the power of cavil itſelf. 

The ſpecie carried from Bengal by 

the expelled Nabob, Caſſim Ali, 

is ſuppoſed to amount to C. 1, 2 50, ooo 
Specie carried away by men of pro- 

perty, who have deſerted the 

kingdom ſince the power of the 

company prevailed, - - 2, 500, ooo 
The expences of the war, for one 

whole year, in the dominions 

of Suja-ul-Dowla, at five lacks 

per month; which, after de— 

ducting fifty lacks, paid by treaty 

by that prince, amounts to - 12 5,000 
Specie ſent from Bengal to pay a 

brigade, conſiſting of ſeven thou- 

ſand men, ſtationed for five 

years, after the peace, at Alla- 

hab2d, at the annnal expence of 


fifteen lacks - — 937,500 
Carry over 4,8 12, 500 
the 
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Brought over L. 4,812,500 
Specie ſent from that kingdom to 
China and Madraſs, including 
the expences of troops on the 
coaſt, detached from the eſta-— 


bliſhment of Bengal - 1,500,000 
Specie brought to England - 100,000 
F.xported of ſpecie - 6,412,500 


Deduct the imports of bullion for 
twelve ycars, at the annual ſum _ 
of one hundred thouſand pounds 1, 200, ooo 


— — 


Decreaſe in the ſpecie of Bengal 
ſince the acceſſion of the com- 
pany to the dominion of that 
kingdom - - 5,212,500 


This ruinous ſtate of the commerce of Bengal, 
is, by no means, exaggerated. To deprive every 
adverſary of argument, the calculations are, by 
the Author of the Enquiry, purpoſely rendered 
extremely low. A comparative view of the for- 
mer ſituation of that once opulent kingdom with 
its preſent condition, will throw additional light 
on the ſubject. In the days of the empire, the 
balance of trade for which Bengal received bul- 


lion, has been eſtimated at L. 1,687,500 
Deduct the annual revenue ſent 

in ſpecie to Delhi - - 1,250,000 
Yearly acquiſition in money 437,500 


The kingdom of Bengal, it appears, has not, 
in the midſt of her misfortunes, fallen off greatly 
from her former exports of manufactures. She 
ſtill fends to Europe, within one hundred and ten 
thouſand pounds a-year of the quantity, for which 
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ſne received the above balance of bullion, in the 
days of her proſperity. his, had not her ſpecie 
been exported, would not have impoveriſhed her. 
But let us ſuppoſe that her whole currency amount- 
cd to filteen millions ; the entire lols of a third 

art of that ſum muſt have inevitably diſtreſſed 
her ; and an annual decreaſe of near half a mil- 
lion mult, if not prevented, in a few years, to- 
tally ruin the little commerce that ſtill remains. 
The proſpect is gloomy. The taxcs muſt be leſ— 
ſened, and the ruin, which we have brought on 
an unfortunate country, will recoil upon ourſelves. 


lix 


To illuſtrate the argument by compariſon. Ref! &- 
Were the paper-currency of Great Britain to- eon the 


tally ſuppreſſed, and her gold and ſilver currency, 
which is eſtimated at ſeven millions, left for the 
purpoſes of trade and taxation, it is evident, that 
ruinous conſequences muſt enſue? ; but none will 
pretend to aſſirm, that the nation, by ſuch a 
meaſure, would become one farthing poorer than 
before. Trade, however, from the want of a 
ſuſſicient quantity of the ſigns of wealth and pro- 
perty, would be cramped in all its veins. The 
intereſt of money, in ſpite of laws, would rife 
to an enormous pitch. The ſame want of cur- 
rency would, at the fame time, become fuch a 
check upon luxury, that the price of labour, and 
eſpecially of proviſions, would fall, unl{s the 
latter were kept up by rigourouſly inforcing the 


preſent taxes without abatement. The price of 


proviſions, in that caſe, would riſe every day, 
and the poor would daily become leſs able to pur- 
chaſe. The people would, in a very few years, be 
{tript of all their property, and national beggary 
would be followed by national ruin, 

Bengal, from the decreaſe of her ſpecie, feels, 
in fact, the miſcries which we have in ſpeculation 
juſt deſcribed. Were not her taxes inforced by 
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oppreſſion, proviſions would fall in proportion to 
the decreaſe of wealth ; ſuppoſing the number of 
inhabitants and ſtate of cultivation to continue 
the ſame. Bur the reverſe happens, from our en- 
deavouring to keep up the revenues to their 
former pitch. The farmer cannot ſell his grain 
without a price, which bears a proportion to the 
rents which he is obliged to pay, whilſt his cul- 
tivation decreaſes for want of a ſufficient ſtock. 
The conſumer, at the ſame time, mult have food. 
If he is a manufacturer or labourer, he mult raiſe 
his goods or his wages to anſwer the price of bread, 
The evils of a forced ſtate of ſociety encreaſe. 
Famine, with all its horrors, enſues, and, by 
{weeping away ſome millions of wretched people, 


gives, to the unhappy ſurvivors, the reſpite of a 


tew years. 


Obſervations on Monopolies. 


THE Monopolies eſtabliſhed by the ſervants of 
the Company in Bengal, furniſh an ample field 
for animadverſion. But other writers have alrea- 
dy occupied that province. The brevity which the 
Author of the Enquiry has preſcribed to his work, 
induces him to pals lightly over ground that has 
been trodden before It is ſuperfluous to inſiſt 
upon the prejudice which Monopoly has done to 
the natural rights of the natives, and to the privi- 


leges which they poſſeſſed, by preſcription, from 


Deſpotiſm itſelf. This part of the ſubject has been 
handled with ability by others: we ſhall ſlightly 
touch upon what has eſcaped their obſervation. 
Salt, in almoſt every country, is one of the ne- 
cefſaries of life. In Bengal, which ſtill contains 
near ſitteen millions of people, the conſumption 
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of this article muſt be very great; for, beſides 
what they themſelves conſume, they mix 
great quantities with the food of their cattle. 
Salt 1s produced by filtrating the earth near the 
mouths of the Ganges, and by then boiling the 
water which is impregnated with ſaline particles. 
The procels is ſimple and cheap, where wood for 
ſuel colts nothing. "The low price at which falt 
could be conveyed through all the branches of the 
Ganges, rendered it an advantageous article of 
trade with the inland ports of Hindoſtan. Great 
quantities were were {ent to Benaris and Mirza- 
pour, from the markets of which, the proviaces 
Oud and Allahabad, the territories of the Raja of 
Bundela, and of all the petty princes of the king- 
dom of Malava, were ſupplied. This trade by a 
ſociety of Monopoliſts in Calcutta, was ſeized 
in the year 175«. Avarice got the better of pru- 
dence; and a rage for preſent gain cut off all fu- 
ture proſpects. Lhe article of falt was raiſed two 
hundred per cent.; and 85 foreign purchaſers, 
finding that they could b ſupplied at a much 
cheaper rate with rock-falt from the dominions of 
the Rohillas near Delhi, this valuable commerce 

at once was loſt, | 
Beetle-nut and Tobacco have, by the ſtrength 
of habit, become almoſt neceſſarics of life in 
Hindoſtan. The firſt is produced in many parts 
of the Decan; and the latter is cultivated over 
all the empire. There was, however, a contider- 
able exportation from Bengal in theſe articles; 
and it, unfortunately for that country, attracted 
the notice of the Monopoliſts. But, as if Mono— 
polies were not ſufficient to deſtroy the inland 
commerce of Bengal, with the reſt of Hindoſtan, 
an edict was iflued, in the year 1768, prohibiting 
all the ſervants of the Company, the free mer- 
chants, Armenians, Portugueſe, and all foreigners 
vwhatloever, 
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whatſoever, from carrying goods beyond the 


limits of our province, under the pain of con- 


ſiſcation, and the ſevereſt puniſhments inflifted 


The Di- 


rector vin» 
dicated, 


on their agents. 

The Court of Directors, it is but juſtice to de- 
clare, have invariably oppoſed the above-recited 
deſtructive monopolies. But the commands of 
fugitive and tranſient maſters are weak in oppoſi- 
tion to intereſt. The fluctuations in Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, deprived the mandates which iſſued from 
it of all their authority; and the preſidency abroad 
frequently received orders, from their conſtitu- 
ents at home, with the ſame inattention that the 
Nizam of Golconda would pay to the Firman of 
the unfortunate Shaw Allum. The Directors, in 
ſhort, are only to blame in an acquieſcence to a 
diſobedience to the orders of their predeceſſors in 
ollice, Carrying frequently the animoſity of prior 
contention into their meaſures, they forgot the 
attention due to their own power, in the pleaſure 
of ſceing a flur thrown on that of their opponents. 
they are alſo blameable for the ſuſpicious veil of 
ſecrecy with which they affect to cover their af- 
fairs. The door of information is, in ſome mea— 
ſure, ſhut up; the inferior ſervants are precluded, 
by an ill-founded fear, from laying open to them 
the [tate of Government abroad, and it was per- 
haps the intereſt of their ſuperior ſervants to con- 
ceal a part of the truth. Subſtantial darkneſs 
has by thele means ſettled on objects, which, it 
is even the intereſt of the Company, as well as 
of the nation, ſhould be known to the world. 
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Mode of collecting the Revenues. 


THE princes, whom we raiſed in Bengal, va- þ,,;..,, 
niſhed imperceptibly from their thrones. Light 
and unſubltantial as the ſhew ot power with which, 
as in deriſion, we inveſted them, they diſappear— 
ed, like Romulus, but without a ſtorm. The 
benelits derived from former revolutions, created 
a love of change; and the angel of death, it not 
our friend, was opportune in his frequent vilits 
to the Mulnud. In the courle of hive years, three 
Nabobs expired; and the unfledged ſovereign, 
who acceded to the nominal government of Ben— 
gal on the March ot 1770, has enjoyed already, 
conſidering the times, a long reign. Nabobs, to 
own the truth, are ulcleſs; and they are diſmiſſed 
to their fathers, without either ceremony or 
noiſe. 

In the year 1765, upon the demiſe of Jaſſier, N babs. 
whom we had, for the firit time, raiſed in 1757 
to the government, for his convenient treachery 
to his maſter, Nijim-ul-Dowla, his fon by a com- 
mon proſtitute, was, in the eighteenth year of 
his age, -placed upon the throne, in the capital 
of Murſhedabad. Soon alter the acceſſion of this 
2 a noble governor, on the part of the 

Company, arrived at Calcutta, and executed the 
treaty which has furniſhed materials for a preced- 
ing ſection. Mahommed Riza, a man ot lels in- 
tegrity than abilities, was made prime minilter ; 
activity being a virtue more neceſſary to the in- 
tention of his creation than honeſty, The wretch- 
ed Nijim-ul-Dowla was a mere name; a figure 
of ſtate more deſpicable, it poſlible, than the 
meanneſs of his family and parts. The whole 
executive government turned upon Mahommed 
Riza. A reſident was ſent from Calcutta to 

check 
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check the accounts of the nominal government; 
as if one man, who knew very little of the lan- 
guage, manners, and opinions of the people, 
could prevent the frauds of an artful miniſter, 
and ten thouſand of his dependents, verſed in the 
management of finance. The conſequence might 
be foreſeen with little penetration. Unable, and 
perhaps unwilling to oppole the current, the re- 
ſident fell down with the ſtream, and became ſo 
far a check upon Mahommed, that he appropri- 
ated to himſelf a part of what the miniſter might 
otherwiſe have thrown into his own treaſure. 
Mahommed Riza, as a ſmall falary of office, 
received annually one hundred and twelve thou- 
ſand five hundred pounds, with three hundred 
and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds a-year to be dil- 
tributed in penſions among his friends. The mi— 
niſter, with his other good qualities, had no lo— 
cal attachment to friends. They were of vari— 
ous complexions and religions; fair-faced Euro- 
peans, as well as ſwarthy Indians; and, though 
3 Mahommedaniſm himſelf, he was 10 
tar from being an enemy to the uncircumciſed, 
that it is faid the moſt of his penſions and gratui- 
ties were beltowed on good Chriſtians born in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Mahommed, how- 
ever, Cid not take up his whole time with acts of 
benevolence to our nation. He applied himſelf 
to buſineſs; and he was more rigid in executing 
the government which the revolted Nabobs had 
cHabliſned in Bengal, than fond of introducing 


innovations more favourable to the proſperity of 


the country. 

The Nabobs of Bengal, it has been already 
oblerved, began the ruinous policy of farming out 
the lands annually ; leaving the wretched tenants 
to the oppreſſion and tyranny of temporary Ze— 
mindars. At the commencement of every year, 

there 
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there is a general congreſs of all the great far- 
mers, at the capital of Bengal; which meeting 
is, in the language of the country, called Punea, 
The object of the congreſs is to ſettle the accounts 
of the former year, and to give the lands for ano- 
ther, to the higheſt bidder. The competition 
between the farmers is favourable to the private 
intereſt of Mahommed Riza, and his friend the 
reſident ; but it is deſtructive to the poor, and 
conſequently to the Company's affairs. 

The charge of travelling, from the more diſtant 
diviſions of the province, and the expence of liv- 
ing in the capital, are but a very inconſiderable 
part of the loſs of the farmers in this viſit to court. 
Pretences are never wanting to intimidate them, 
on account of their paſt conduct; and where no 
competitors offer of themſelves, ſome are created 
by the miniſter, to raiſe 1 and terror. Pre- 
ſents are an infallible remedy for quaſhing all en— 
quiries into former oppreſſions; and a bribe ſe- 
cures to them the power of exerciſing, for ano- 
ther year, their tyrannies over the unhappy te— 
nants. It would be endlels to trace the intrigues 
of the farmers upon this occaſion: it would be 
difficult to expoſe all the artful villany of the mi— 
niſter. The Zemindars, however wealthy they 
may be, feign ſuch poverty, as not to be able to 
make up the balances of the preceding year. 
They have even been known to carry the farce 
ſo far, as to ſuffer a ſevere whipping before they 
would produce their money. 


Ixy 


and cruel 


The avarice of Mahommed Riza is the cauſe of mode of 


this unmanly behaviour in the wretched tarmers. 
When they ſeem rich, the impoſt is raiſed ; and 
the bribe mult in proportion be greater. Their 
love of money is often more powerful than the 
fear of bodily pain. When they have long groan- 
ed under the laſh, ſome banker or money-vroker 
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appears, who, for the exorbitant intereſt of ten 
per cent. per month, diſcharges the debt. The 
farmer, by ſuch means as theſe, often deceives 
the vigilance of the miniſter and reſident, and 
obtains his lands for another year, becauſe no 
one elſe will offer a ſum which the poſſeſſor finds 
ſo much difficulty to pay. A friend, in the ſe- 
cret, gives ſecurity for the rents; and a preſent, 
thrown into the hands of the miniſter, ſuſpends, 
for the time, the diſcipline of the whip. 

In the year 1767, the Author of the Enquiry, 
who refided, at the time, in Bengal, had the cu- 
rioſity to calculate the expence of the Bundubuſt, 
or vearly ſettlement. He formed his eſtimate from 
the accounts of various Zemindars, and he avers, 
without exaggeration, that the expences amounted 
to twenty-ſeven and one-half per cent. of the 
rents of their lands; which may amount to a 
million ſterling. Theſe trivial perquiſites were 
ſhared between Mahommed Riza, his friends, and 
the bankers of Murſhedabad. The place of the 
Company's reſident at the Durbar,. or the court 
of the Nabob, was HonNesTLY worth one hun- 
dred and hity thouſand pounds a-year. 

Theſe embezzlements and iraudulent practices 


were not, however, fo detrimental to the Compa- 


ny's affairs, from the actual decreaſe in the re- 
venues, as from the general depravity of manners, 
and the oppreſſions which they introduced. When 
the ſources of government are corrupted, they 
poiſon the whole ſtream. Every petty officer in 
the itate, every clerk of the revenues, aſſumed 
the tyrant in his own QUc,artment. Juſtice was 
totally ſuſpended ; and the tear of being plunder- 
ed by a ſuperior, was the only check that remain- 
ed againſt the commiſſion of the moſt atrocious 
crimes. Every inſtance of abſtaining from the 
moit cruel oppreſſions, proceeded from indolence : 

every 
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every act of tyranny from the love of money. 
The diſtemper of avarice, in the extreme, ſeemed 
to infect all, whom the wrath of God againſt a de- 
voted people, had placed in power. 

The conſequences of this mode of letting the 
lands of Bengal, were ſuch as might, with little 
foreſight, have been expected; had not ſtronger 
impreſſions, than thoſe of reaſon been neceſſary 
to convince men of a profitable error. Nothing 
in the conquered provinces was premeditated but 
rapine. Every thing, but plunder, was left to 
chance and neceſſity, who impoſe their own laws, 
The farmers, having no certainty of holding the 
lands beyond the year, made no improvements. 
Their profit muſt be immediate, to ſatisfy the hand 
of Avarice, which was ſuſpended over their heads, 
Impreſſed with the uncertainty of their ſituation, 
they raiſed the rents, to the laſt farthing, on the 
wretched tenants ; who, unwilling to forſake their 
ancient habitations and houſehold gods, ſubmit- 
ted to impolitions which they could not pay. 
They looked up to Heaven in their diſtreſs; but 
no redreſs remained for the wretched. 

Year after year brought new tyrants, or con- 
firmed theold,in the practice of their former oppreſ- 
ſions. The tenants, being, at length, ruined, the 
farmers were unable to make good their contracts 
with government. Their cruelty to their inferi— 
ors recoiled, at length, on themſelves. Many 
of them were bound to ſtakes and whipped ; but 
their poverty ceaſed to be feigned. Their com- 
plaints were heard in every ſquare of Murſheda- 
bad ; and not a few of them expired in agonies, 
under the laſh. Many of the interior tenants, re- 
duced to deſpair, fled the country, hoping to de- 
rive from other deſpotiſms, that lenity, which our 
indolence, to ſpeak the beſt of ourſelves, denied. 


Thoſe that remained were deprived of the ſmall 
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ſtock neceſſary for cultivation; and a great part 
of the lands lay waſte. Every governor thought 
it incumbent upon him to keep up the revenues 
to their former pitch ; but, in ſpite of the per- 
mitted cruelty of Mahommed Riza, they conti- 
nued, every year, to decreaſe. It could not have 
happened otherwiſe ; unleſs Heaven had wrought 
miracles as a reward for our VIRTUES. 

In proportion as an unfortunate people became 
leſs able to bear the eſtabliſhed taxation, the modes 
of collecting it became more oppreſſive. Seven 
entire battalions were added to our military eſta- 
bliſhment to enforce the collections. They car- 
ried terror and ruin through the country ; but 
poverty was more prevalent than obſtinacy every 
where. This new force became an enormous ex- 
pence to the Company; and the unnatural prel- 
ſure on the people raiſed the price of proviſions. 
Ihe manufacturers, to be able to purchaſe bread, 
ſhewed an inclination to raiſe the price of their 
goods. It was ſoon perceived that, ſhould this 
be permitted, the manufactures of Bengal would 
not anſwer in Europe, ſo as even to indemnity the 
Company for prime coſt, for duties and other ex- 
pences, excluſive of the profit which a commer- 
cial body had a right to expect. The prices muſt 
be kept down ; but this could not be done with— 
out violence. Proviſions became daily dearer ; 
and the demand for goods encreaſed. 

The officers chictly employed in the manage- 
ment of the revenues, being needy adventurers 
from Perſia and the upper India, carried avarice, 
as well as the arbitrary ideas of their own diſtract- 
ed governments, into their departments. Solici- 
tous to obtain an immediate advantage to them- 
ſelves, they forgot the intereſt of their employ- 
ers; and practiſed cvery ſpecies: of rapine and 
violence on the timid inhabitants of Bengal. The 

wealth, 
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wealth, which, in the ſpace of a few years, they 
accumulated, enabled them to return into their 
native countries, and thus they furniſhed another 
cauſe of the decline of ſpecie in the kingdom. 
Theſe foreign collectors maintained a numerous 
train of needy dependents, who, under the protec- 
tion of their tyrannical maſters, aſſumed the 
privilege of rapine and peculation. Venality 
ceaſed to bea crime ; and dexterity in the art of 


impoſition, was deemed a recommendation to the 
firſt offices of truſt, 


Mahommed Riza made it his invariable policy of govern. 
to keep the ſervants of the Company in igno- . 


rance of the true {late of affairs; and when any 
deception was practiſed, another was formed to 
conceal it from view. He entered into a col— 
luſion with many of the farmers. Occaſi— 
onal accounts were framed ; and the uſual ac- 
counts were ſtudioully involved in incextricable 
confuſion. Men, averſe to trouble, throw them 
aſide; and neglect their duty in their indolence, 
The ſervants of Mahommed Riza not only eſcape 
cenſure, but retain their places; and thus iniquity 
furniſhes to itlelf a new ticld, for a repetition 
of its execrable talents. 

To inveltigate the various demands and extor- 
tions of the Aumins, or the protectors of the 
people, who, inſtead of defending, pillage their 
charge, would be endleſs. Theſe, by a colluſion 
with the Zemindars, prey with them on the un- 
fortunate tenants. The Gomäſtas, or agents, 
Dellols, Pikes, Pikars, Burkandaz, and other ver- 
min, employed in the collection and inveſtment, 
eſtabliſh a thouſand modes of oppreſſion and ex- 
tortion. An ignorant and unhappy people lee 
theſe oſhcers of government through the medium 
of fear; and comply, in melancholy filence, with 
their m demands. No collector, not even 


his principal lervaut, travels over any part of his diſ- 
trict, 
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trict, without impoſing upon the village in which 
he chuſes to reſt, a tax of rice, fowl, kid, fruits, 
and every other luxury of the table, for himſelf, 
and his dependents. He allo levies fines, at plea- 
ſure, for trivolous offences, and under various, 
and often falſe pretexts. The crime conſiſts, 
in the ability of the perſon to pay the fine ; and 
nothing but the exceſs of miſery and poverty is 
ſafe from the griping hand of Avarice. 

The Zemindars, or principal farmers, copy the 
officers of government, in tyranny. The Riots, 
or wretched tenants, are forced to give their la- 
bour gratuitouſly, to this tranſitory lord of a year, 
whenever he chules to employ their toil in his fields, 
when their own farms lie waſte for want of 
cultivation. 'There is not one article of conſump- 
tion with which the poor tenants are not obliged 
to ſupply the general farmer. The quantity 
brought 1s frequently more than his conſumpt 
demands; and, in theſe caſes, they are forced, 
under the inſpection of his ſervants, to carry 
their own property to market, and to diſpoſe of 
it for the uſe of their lord. They even frequent- 
ly raiſe or fall the exchange upon the roupees, 
againſt the wretched huſbandmen; and, without 
even the ſtrength of cuſtom, they exact, from 
the lower ſort, fees upon births, marriages, and 
contracts. There is ſcarce an occurrence upon 
which they have not invented arbitrary impoſts. 

The Company, having never examined into the 
real tenures by which many poſſeſs their lands, 
left an ample field for ſequeſtration, fraud, and 
encroachment. . The Talookdars, or the favou- 
rites and dependents of former Nabobs, hold, by 
grants from their patrons, extenſive tracts of land. 
Some of theſe grants convey a kind of freehold ; 
others, eſtates at a very low rent, poſſeſſing, be- 
i1des, particular exemptions and extraordinary 

immunities, 
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immunities. Theſe alienations were never valid, 
in the days of the empire, without being renewed 
by every viceroy ; and no good reaſon remains, 
why they ſhould now exiſt, as the illegal means of 
oppreſſion, in the hands of petty tyrants. They 
have even added encroachment upon the adjacent 
lands, to the injuſtice by which they pofleſs their 
own; and they have preſumed to lay tolls on fer- 
ries, and impoſts upon markets, even beyond the 
limits of their imperfe& grants. This encroach- 
ment on the rights of the Company is, however, 
a kind of benefit to the people. The poſſeſſor of 
the grant, conſiders the lands which it deſcribes, 
as his own property; and he is, from a natural 
ſelfiſhneſs, more a friend to his inferiors than the 
fugitive Zemindar of a year. 

To render clear affairs hitherto little under- inexamin- 
ſtood, we muſt deſcend into more particulars, ''*'* © 
. The frauds and oppreſſions committed in Ben— 
1 gal, in the collection of the revenue, are as vari- 
ous as they are without number. The interior 
policy ſubſiſting in that kingdom, will throw new 
light on the ſubject. Some of the lands in Ben- 
gal go under the deſignation of Comar, having 
no native tenants, being cultivated by vagrant 
huſbandmen, who wander from place to place in 
queſt of labour. A farmer takes frequently large 
f tracts of theſe lands upon contract. He obliges 
| himſelf to be anſwerable to government for the 
produce; but he keeps the accounts himſelf. 
'The vagrant huſhandmen whom he employs, 
having neither implements of agriculture nor 
ſtock, are, from time to time, ſupplied with 
ſmall ſums by the farmer, and, when the harvelt 
is gathered in, he appropriates to himſelf two 
thirds of the crop; aſter paying himſelt from the 
remainder, for the interelt of the ſums advanced 


to the vagrants. The accounts delivered in to 
government 
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government contain every. thing but the truth; 
and this mode, from our indolence, becoming 
molt profitable to the Zemindar, he wiſhes to de- 
populate the country, in ſome meaſure, for his 
own gain. 

The lands, which are THEE the immediate ma- 
nagement of government, are, in the language 
of the country, called Coſs. They differ from 


the Comar in various particulars. Stewards are 


appointed to ſuperintend them, without the power 


of making new contracts with the tenants, or of 


raiſing upon them the rents, being accountable 
only for the rents of the lands, as they ſtand 
upon the rolls of the diſtrict. Theſe rolls, how- 
ever, are in general falſe and defective. Some 


lands, to ſerve particular friends, are greatly un- 


der-rated ; and others are entirely concealed by 
the addreſs of the ſtewards. To grant certain 
immunities to the ſtewards themſelves, was for- 
merly much in practice. They were permitted 
to poſſeſs, for their ſubſiſtence, gardens, paſtures, 
ponds for fiſh, and fields for rice. Theſe privi- 
leges have been greatly enlarged ſince Bengal fell 
under the Company ; and the ſtewards have fixed 
no decent bounds to their encroachments. 

The lands diſtinguiſhed by the name of Riotty, 
are poſſeſſed and cultivated by the native inhabi- 
tants under Zemindars, or farmers, who contract 
for them with government for an annual ſum. 
The rents are partly levied on a meaſurement, 
and partly on the various productions which are 
lent to market, and converted into money by the 
farmer. The ruinous effects of this mode of col- 
lecting the revenue have been already explained. 
There are, beſides, great quantities of waſte 
lands, which are of two kinds; lands ſtruck off 
the public books, at a former period, which are 
now Cultivated, but not brought to account; 
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and ſuch as are really walte, which comprehend 
at leaſt one fourth part of Bengal. Of the for- 
mer there are many large fertile tracts, well cul- 
tivated, which have been appropriated by Zemin- 
dars and their dependents; and they find means, 
in their accounts with an indolent government, 
to avoid all ſerutiny into their uſurpations. 

To add to the miſmanyrement, lands are ſet 
apart for almoſt every officer under the govern- 
ment; a mode of ſalary which makes no appear- 
ance upon the annual accounts, but which, not- 
withſtanding, amounts to more than all the ap- 
parent charges of collection. Great hurt ariſes 
to the revenues from this practice, and the abuſe 
ſubſiſts without reformation. The lands of all 
the officers ought inſtantly to be reſumed, and 
their {alaries to be paid out of the exchequer. 
Many of the collectors have alſo impoſed partial 
dutics upon the ſubject; and thus have added 
oppreſſion and injuitice to the people, to their 
uſurpations upon government. 

Juſtice is ſuffered to be greatly perverted by the 
oſhcers above ſpecified, and others, who, from 


their inherent art or abilities, ſubſtitute their 


own deciſions where government have eſtabliſhed 
no legal judges. Ihe cuſtom of impoſing mulcts 
and fines in all caſes, is an intolerable grievance 
to a wretched people The rich ſuffer, by having 
money to give; the poor, by being deprived of 
reſtitution, becauſe they have none. Every Ma- 
hommedan, who can mutter over the Coran, raiſes 
himſelf to a judge, without either licence or ap- 

intment; and every Brahmin, at the head of a 
tribe, diſtributes juſtice according to his own 
fancy, without conttoul. Ihe latter threatens 
the ignorant with the dreadful puniſhwent of 
excommunication ; and thus his own moderation 
becomes the mealure of the ſums which he receives 


from an unfortunate race of men, 
Such, 
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S.Jutary Such, in the year 1767, was the true ſtate of » 
regula Bengal: but, it is to be hoped, that the regula- '$: 
ors wade 


in 1550, tions of 1770 have reformed many abuſes. A 
plan was in that year digeſted, and begun to be 
carried into execution by men who could not be 
ſtrangers to any one of the above particulars ; 4 
though, from their ſtrict adherence to the regu- 3 
lations of a noble governor, to which they were 
tied down by expreſs orders from the Court of 
Directors, the abuſes were permitted to exiſt till 

| the country was beggared and depopulated. The 

effect which the plan may have, cannot yet be 
| eſtimated with preciſion. Were we, however, to 
judge from the improvements in Burdw an, which 
has been under the management of a very able 
ſervant for ſome years paſt, and has greatly en- 
creaſed in revenue and population, the new re- 
gulations will be attended with very conſiderable 
advantages to the Company. But even Burdwan 
owed part of its proſperity to the miſery and diſ- 
treſs of the ſurrounding diſtricts. The plan 
adopted will be far from effectuating the reforma- 
tion and encreaſe of the revenue which are now 
required; for the balance of the revenue could, 
in the year 1770, hardly diſcharge the four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds paid annually to govern- 

ment. If our information is juſt, what mighty E 

advantages have the Company derived from their 14 

great acquiſitions in Bengal? | 54 
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5 Gon „„ THE total ſuſpenſion of all juſtice, among the . 


«| ee. natives of Bengal, was another cauſe of national | 
decay. Men who retained ſome property in ſpite 

_ of the violence of the times, inſtead of being 
protected 
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protected by Britiſh laws, found that they had 


not even the juſtice of a deſpot to depend upon 


when they were wronged. The officers of the 
Nabob, as THEY WERE CALLED, committed 
every ſpecies of violence, under the pretence of 
the orders of the Company. When any perſon 
complained to the governor and council, he was 
referred back to thoſe very men of whom he had 
complained. Ihe heavy crime of having ap- 
pealed to Britiſh juſtice was thrown in his face, 
by oppreflors who were at once judges and par- 
ty; and ruin and corporal puniſhment were added 
to his other wrongs. The ſpirit which aſſerts 
the natural rights of mankind, was called inſo- 
lence, till it was totally broken by oppreſlion ; 
and men were even cautious in venting their 
complaints in ſecret, fearing that the very walls 
of their moſt private apartments had ears. 

Theſe grievances, however, proceeded not Apology 
from the inhumanity of the Britiſh governors in — 
Bengal. The Author of the Enquiry can aver, ny's gover- 
from perſonal knowledge, that the ſucceſſors of“ 
a certain noble lord were men of probity and ho- 
nour, enemies to oppreſſion and cruelty of every 
kind. But the whole weight of ſuch a monſtrous 
and heterogeneous chaos of government, conſiſt- 
ing of military, political, commercial and judt- 
cial affairs, falling upon the ſhoulders of men un- 
experienced in the regulation and management 
of the great machine of ſtate, it was impoſſible 
for them to give the neceſlary attention to all de- 
partments. The multiplicity of affairs over- 
whelmed them with its weight; and the king— 


dom ſuffered more from a total want of ſyltem, 


than from any premeditated deſign. 
The courts of juſtice, which the wiſdom of the Fee 


thing left 


houſe of Timur had eſtabliſhed in the cities, and, . 
various diviſions of the provinces, were either an- mary docks 
nihilated, ½ en. 
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nibilated, or they loſt their power under the ſum- 
mary deſpotiſm of the revolted Nabobs. Ma- 
hommed Riza, as the acting miniſter, had the 
whole executive power in his hands; and thoſe 
who retained the name of judges were only the 
executioners of his partial and violent deciſions. 
ihe Company's governor could not, in the na- 
ture of things, enter into the cauſe of every indi- 
vidual, in a very populous kingdom. When he 
conſulted his own eaſe, he yielded to a kind of 
nece{i'ty; and he had to his own conſcience the 
plauliLle excuſe of having remanded the com- 
plaints to the judgment of a man who was per- 
fectly acquainted with the manners, cuſtoms and 
prejudices of the natives. 5 
But even friendſhip itſelf will not permit the 
Writer of the Enquiry to juſtify the political con- 
duct of any of thoſe men who poſſeſſed the ſu- 
preme power in Bengal. Many regulations, ob- 
vious in themſelves, might bave been formed; 
many pernicious practices be aboliſhed, which 
have been continued either through negligence 
or motives of another kind. Among the latter, 
ought to be numbered the cuſtom of ſtriking 
roupees every year, and iſſuing them out at five 
per centum above the real weight and ſtandard, 
To explain the ſubject, a dry diſſertation muſt be 
introduced. The new-coined roupees are iſſued 
irom the mint at ſixteen per centum more than 
the current roupee;z a coin merely imaginary, 
tor the convenience of reducing all money to a 
certain denomination. The Sicca roupee, as the 
coin is called, continues to circulate, at the above 
value, till towards the latter end of the firſt 
year. Ihe dealers in money, as the roupee loſes 
three per centum of its value at the beginning of 
the ſecond year, refuſe to receive it in payment, 
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without a deduction of one or two per centum as 
it advances to that period. 

In the beginning of the ſecond year, the rou- 
pee, by this mo't prepoſterous of all regul:'ions, 
has loſt three per centum of its imaginary value, 
In this manner it continues gradually to fall, till 
the third year after coinage ; and, from that !time 
forward it remains at eleven per centum, the in- 
trinſic value of the filver. Ihe pofſeiior ot the 
roupee may then, upon the payment of ee per 
centum to the mint, have the fame re-coine into 
a new Sicca of the imaginary value of ſixteen per 
centum. This gain of two per centum 1s intended 
as an inducement to bring in the ſilver, thai the 
government may have an opportunity, every year, 
of robbing the public of three per centum upon 
the greater part of their current ſpecie. To ſup— 

ort this moſt iniquuous ſyſtem, the revenues are 

directed to be paid in the new Sicca roupces, 
otherwiſe the moncy- changer will make ſuch de- 
ductions, as muſt occaſion a very conſiderable 
loſs to the unfortunate people. This evil is at- 
tended by another. The courſe of exchange in 
the markets varies toward the worſt, from this 
cruel regulation by government, from combina- 
tions among the bankers, and the demand tor 
particular roupecs to diſcharge the revenue. 
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This mode of levying an annual tax on the ſil- the mint. 


ver currency, is not of the invention of the Bri- 
tiſh governors of Bengal. The regulation derived 
its firſt exiſtence from the well-known bankers, 
the Jaggat Seats of Murſhedabail, in the fhort 
reign of the inconſiderate Surage-ul-Dowla. The 
error lies in its being adopted. But we drop this 
part of the ſubject, and return to the preſent [tate 
of government. To do juſtice to the Court of 
DireQors, their repeated orders have checked 
the violence and rapine of the nominal govern- 
ment of the Nabob. Some of the Company's 

ſervants 
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ſervants ſuperintend, in various diviſions of the 
country, the collection of the revenue. The 
penſion, and emoluments of Mahommed Riza 


have been leſſened with his power. The king- 


dom, in ꝓoint of civil regulation, if civil regula- 
tion can exiſt without regular courts of juſtice, 
is on a better footing than before. But much 
remains to be done! The diſtreſſes of an unfor- 
tunate people continue to increaſe, through cauſes 
which muſt be explained. 


General Obſervations, 


THE idea of the preſent ſtate and government 
of Bengal conveyed, in the preceding ſections, 
juſtifies the following concluſion, That the Com- 
pany, in the management of that great kingdom, 
have hitherto miſtaken their own intereſt. To 
increaſe the revenues was the point to which their 
ſervants invariably directed their attention; but 
the means employed defeated their views, and 
became ruinous to a people whom their arms 
had ſubdued. Though they exported the ſpecie, 
though they checked commerce by monopoly, 
they heaped oppreſſion vpon additional taxes, as 
if rigour were neceſſary to power. 

Much penetration was not neceſſary to diſcover, 
that it was not by the revenues of Bengal alone 
that either the Britiſh nation or the Company were 
to be enriched. A country deſtitute of mines, 
deprived of foreign commerce, muſt, however 
opulent from better times, in the end be exhauſt- 
ed. The tranſitory acquiſition, upon the opinion 
that all the ſpecie of Bengal had centered in Great 
Britain, would have no deſirable effect. The fu— 
gitive wealth would glide through our hands; and 

we 
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we would have only our folly to regret, when the 
ſources would happen to become dry. Bengal, 
without ruin to itſelf, could ſpare none of its ſpe- 
cie ; and the objects to which our aim ſhould have 
been directed, are as obvious as they are ſalutary. 
We ought to have encouraged agriculture, the 
trade with the reſt of Aſia, and internal manu— 
facture. 


Ixxi c 


Agriculture conſtitutes the wealth of every fron the 


ſtate, not merely commercial. Bengal, a king- 
dom ſix hundred miles in length, and three hun- 
dred in breadth, is compoſed of one valt plain of 
the moſt fertile ſoil in the world. Watered by 
many navigable rivers, inhabited by fifteen mil. 
lions of induſtrious people, capable of producing 
roviſions for double the number, as appears from 
the deſarts which oppreſſion has made; it ſeems 
marked out, by the hand of Nature, as the moſt 
advantageous region of the earth for agriculture. 
Where taxes are moderate, where ſecurity of pro- 
perty 1s joined to a rich ſoil, cultivation will en- 
creaſe, the neceſſaries of life will become cheap, 
as well as the groſs materials which manufacturers 
require. Manufacturers, by theſe means, would 
not only fall in their price, but they would be pro- 
duced in a greater quantity; larger inveſtments 
might be made by the company, the conſumption 
would encreaſe, and the profits riſe. Bengal can, 
in ſhort, be only uſeful in the proſperity and in- 
duſtry of its inhabitants. Deprive it of the laſt 
remains of its wealth, and you ruin an unfor- 
tunate people, without enriching yourſelves. 


In the place of thoſe placid regulations, which Preceding 


render mankind uſeful to their lords, we ſubſti— 
tuted, with prepoſterous policy, force, the abrupt 
expedient'of barbarous conquerors. The preſſure of 
taxation has, in the ſpace of a few years, trebled 
the price of proviſions of all kinds, The Company 

have, 
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have, in the mean time, been endeavouring, by 
every poſſible meaſure, to encreaſe their inveſt- 
ments, without railing the price Various oppreſ- 
ſions, have, tor this purpoſe, been adopted. This 
wretched expedient is of ſhort duration. The 
manufacturer may, for one year, perhaps for two, 
redouble his induſtry ; but whilit the work of his 
hands is forced from him at a ſtated and arbitrary 
price, he ſinks under an uncommon effort, ſubject 
to deſpair. he principal ſervants of the Com— 
pany, to conceal the evil, have found themſelves 
obliged, either to remit in the quality of the 
goods, or to raiſe the price to the manufacturer. 
Both expedients have been in part adopted; but 
it is a temporary remedy, without the hopes of 
effetuatiny a cure. | 

The reaſons already mentioned have contribut- 
ed to deſtroy the trade of Bengal with the reſt of 
Aſia. Merchants can only procure the gleanings 
of the Company. The quality is interior, and the 
prices high. Nations, formerly ſupplied from 
Bengal, found themſelves under the neceſſity of 
eſtabliſhing manufactutes of the ſame kind at 
home, or to adapt their cloathing to their poverty. 
Argument on this head is ſuperfluous. The plan 
mult be totally and radically changed. ie queſtion 
1s not to oblige the people to become filk-winders, 
ſpinners and weavers, and to take the fruits of their 
labour, as it is practiſed at preſent, at an arbitra- 
ry price. Induſtry cannot be forced upon a peo- 


ple; let them derive advantage from toil, and 


indolence ſhall loſe its hold. Ingenuity expires 
under the fooliſh deſpotiſm which defeats its own 
ends; and human nature, in its moſt wretched 
ſtate, revolts againſt labour, which produces no- 
thing but an increaſe of toil. 
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TO ITS FORMER PROSPERITY. 


Preliminary Obſervations, 


GovrxNMExr, among the natives of a Refledi- 


Country, riſes imperceptibly from that impenetra- 


ons on the 
govern- 


ble obſcurity with which time and barbariſm have ment of 


covered the origin of mankind. When ſtates are 
ſubdued by foreign enemies, who are advanced in 


the arts of civil life, a new conſtitution generally 


ſtarts up from their preſſure upon the old. Some 
laws of the conquerors muſt neceflarily ſuperſede 
ſome of the regulations of the conquered ; but 
the ancient form of government remains in 
all the leſſer departments of the ſtate. When the 
Patans conquered India, when the Moguls extend- 
ed their empire over that country, many of the 
indigenous laws of the northern nations of Aſia 
were introduced; but the great ſyſtem, in moſt of 
its parts, deſcended from the regulations which 
Brahma tranſmitted, with his followers, rom 


remote antiquity. 
Vol.. III. Gr 'The 
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The Britiſh nation have become the conquerors 
of Bengal, and they ought to extend ſome part 
of their own fundamental juriſprudence to ſecure 


their conquells. Jo call the poſſeſſions of the 


Company by any other name, is to leave them un- 
delined. The ſword is our tenure, and not the 
Firmän of an unfortunate prince, who could not 
give what was not his own. The thin veil of the 
commithon for the Dewanny 1s removed ; and we 
lee a great kingdom at laſt in our power, whoſe 
revolutions we directed before. It is an abſolute 
conqueſt, and it is fo conſidered by the world. 
This it was neceſſary to premiſe. Ihe Author of 
the Enquiry will now proceed to his plan for re- 
ſtoring our conquelts to their former proſperity. 
But he proceeds with diſhdence : he ſees the mag- 
nitude of the ſubject, he feels his own want of 
abilities. He hopes not to eſcape without cen- 
ſure, as he confefles himſelf liable to error ; but 
he ſhall anſwer his own purpoſe, if he can throw 
ſome rays of light upon a ſubject, which, though 
intereſting to the nation, continues {till involved 
in obſcurity. 


Proprfal for eſtabliſhing landed Property. 


POLICY precedes regulation in every ſociety ; 


t and a nation has public before it has private con- 


cerns. Ihe great line of general arrangement is 
prior to the inferior detail of government, the 
latter! being neceſlarily a ſuperſtructure raiſed on 
the foundation of the former. In Bengal we are 
to ſuppole, ihat a new treaty is to ſettle its great 
affairs ; otherwite we build on the ſand, and the 
rain comes, and waſhes all away. We ſhall only 
mention 2 lubject on which we may hereafter en- 

large, 
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large. Give the province of Allahaba4 to Suja- 
ul-Dowla, the territories of Bulwant Singh to the 
emperor, recal your troops into your own domi- 
nions, make Patra or Mongeer the reſidence of 
the repreſentative of Timur, degrade the wretch- 
ed Mubarick from his nominal Nabobſhip, and let 
Mahommed Riza kESIGN. Thele arrangements 
require no addreſs; the perſons mentioned were the 
creatures, and they ſtill continue the ſlaves of your 
power. Beſides, the meaſures will not diſpleaſe 
the parties. The province of Allahabad will ſa— 
tisfy Suja-ul-Dowl for the territories of Bulwant 
Singh; Shaw Allum will prefer Patna to his re- 
ſidence at Allahabad ; a ſmall penſion is more eli— 
gible for Mubarick, than the dangerous name of 


power which he does not hold; and Mahommed 


Riza has derived from his sERVICES the means of 
ſecuring an affluent retreat for his age. If it ſhall 
appear neceſlary to retain Bengal by an Imperial 
Firman, let it be changed into that of perpetual 
Nabob. | 

This fundamental regulation being ſettled, ano- 
ther of equal boldneſs, but no leſs practicable, 
ought to ſucceed. An eſtabliſhed idea of proper- 
ty is the ſource of all induſtry among individuals, 
and, of courſe, the foundation of public prolpe- 
rity. When mankind are reſtrained from pollct- 
ſing any thing which they can call their own, they 
are but paſſengers in their native country, and 
make only thoſe ſlight accommodations which 
ſuit fugnive wayfarers through the land. A care- 
leſſneſs for induſtry is the natural conlequence of 
the tranſitorineſs of the truits of toil ; and men fit 
ſluggiſhly down, with their hands in their boſoms, 
when they ate not for a moment certain of poſſeſ- 
ſing property, much leſs of tranſmitting it to their 


polterity or friends. 
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The decline of agriculture, of commerce, and 
of trade, in the kingdom of Bengal, have been 
already repreſented, and the ruinous conſequences 


of farming out the lands from year to year, have 


been amply explained. Though long leafes might 

reatly contribute to remove theſe evils ; there 1s 
no poſſibility of doubt, but the eſtabliſhment of 
real property would more immediately and effectu- 
ally promote a certainty of proſperity to the king- 
dom. Let, therefore, the Company be impower- 
ed, by act of Parliament, to diſpoſe of all the 
lands in Bengal and Behar, in perpetuity, at an 
annual ſum, not leſs than the preſent rents. This 
ſingle operation would have a chain of beneficial 
eſſects. The firſt fale of the lands would raiſe a 


| ſum which cannot be eſtimated with any degree of 


preciſion; but we may venture to afſirm, that, 
ſhould the ſcheme be properly advertiſed before it 
was to take place, and a fourth part of the lands 
only to be diſpoſed of every year, until the whole 
ſhould be ſold, no leſs than ten millions, beſides 
a certain and perpetual revenue, might be drawn 
from the hidden treaſures of Bengal, and eſpeci- 
ally from the other opulent kingdoms of Hindoſ- 
tan. 

Mankind, it is eaſy to perceive, would, in an 
empire where no real property exiſts, crowd to a 
country in which they could enjoy the fruits of 
their labour, and tranſmit them to their poſterity. 
Cultivation would be the conſequence of ſecurity. 
The farmer would improve, to the height, lands 
that were his own. The revenue would be regu— 
larly paid without the heavy expence of a band of 
oppreſſors, under the name of Collectors, who 
ſuck the very vitals of the country; and nothing 
would be required but a few coinptoirs for the 


purpoſe of receiving the rents. The whole face 


of the country would be changed in a few years : 
in 
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in the place of ſtraggling towns, compoſed of mi- 
ſerable huts, half of which are waſhed away every 
ſeaſon by the rain, great and opulent cities would 
ariſe. Inhabicants would crowd into Bengal from 
every corner of india, with their wealth ; the de- 
ficiency in the currency would be reſtored, com- 
merce would diffuſe itſelf through every vein, 
and manufactures would flouriſh to a degree before 
unknown. 

Men of ſpeculation may ſuppoſe, that the ſecu- 
rity of property to the natives might infule a ſpirit 
of freedom, dangerous to our power, into our In- 
dian ſubjects. Nature herſelf ſeems to have de- 
nied liberty to the inhabitants of the torrid zone. 
To make the natives of the fertile ſoil of Bengal 
free, is beyond the power of political arrangement. 
The indolence which attends the climate, prevents 
men from that conſtant activity and exertion, 
which is neceſſary to keep the nice balance of free- 
dom. Their religion, their inſtitutions, their 
manners, the very diſpoſitions of their minds, 
form them for paſſive obedience. To give them 
property would only bind them with ſtronger ties 
to our intereſt; and make them more our ſub- 
jets; or if the Britiſh nation prefers the name 
more our ſlaves, 


Ixxxv 


in Bengal. 


Men who have nothing to loſe, are only en- Its great 


ſlaved by diſunion ; and the terror of the impend- 
ing ſword, Drive them to the laſt verge of po- 
verty, and deſpair will ſtand in the place of ſpirit, 
and make them free. Men poſſeſſed of property 
are enſlaved by their intereft, by their conveni- 
ence, their luxury and their inherent fears. We 
owe our freedom to the poverty of our anceſtors, 
as much as to the rude independence of their fe. 
rocious barbariſm. But it is even difficult, in the 
cool air of our climate, to retain, in the midſt 
of luxury and wealth, the vigour of mind neceſ- 

ary 
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ſary to keep us free. To confer property on the 
inhabitants of Bengal, will never raiſe in their 
minds a ſpirit of independence. Their ſole hopes 
of retaining that property, will be derived from 
our policy and valour. When we fall, their lands 
will deviate to other heirs. 

The revenueLof Bengal, when properly paid, 
amount to four millions. Should this ſum ap— 
pear too ſmall for perpetuity, many ways and 
means of encreaſing the taxes, without raiſing 
the rents, will preſent themſelves. The Britith 
nation, famous for their political freedom, are ſtill 
more ſamous for their judgment and wiſdom in im- 
poſing taxations. Let them transfer to the Banks 
of the Ganges, a part of that ſcience of finance, 
which has ſo much diſtinguiſhed their councils at 
home. Ihe wealth of the people of Bengal is a 
treaſury which will never fail, i dra upon with 
judgment. Taxes may rife, in a juſt proportion, 
to the wealth which this regulation will inevitably 
throw into our dominions in the Eaſt, 

Very extenſive poſſeſſions in the hands of an 
individual, are productive of pernicious conſe- 
quences in all countries; they ought, therefore, 
to be prevented in the preſent regulation. Let 
the purchaſers be confined to a certain quantity 
of land, not exceeding, upon any account, fifty 
thouſand roupees a-year. To prevent the accu- 
mulation of landed property, let the ſpirit of the 


Jaws of a commonwealth be adopted, and the 


lands be divided equally among all the male iſſue 
of the proprietor. Let the moveable property be 

divided among the Mahommedan part of our ſub- 

jects, according to the laws of the Coran. Let 
the Hindoos, in the fame manner, retain their 
own laws of inheritance; which are clear, ſimple, 
and detined. 


Pape! 
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Paper Currency. 


THE abſolute eſtabl:ſhment of landed property, 
would create a perfect confidence in our faith, 
among our ſubjects in the Eaſt; and this circum- 
ſtance leads to another regulation, which, if adopt- 
ed, would have a great and immediate effect on 
the proſperity of Bengal. The want of a ſuth- 
cient quantity of ſpecie for the purpoſes of trade, 
and the common intercourſcs among mankind, is 
one of the greatelt evils under which Bengal at 
preſent labours. Let, therefore, a paper curren- 
cy be introduced; a meaſure at once ſalutary, 
ealy, and practicable, Let a bank be unmediate- 


ly eſtabliſhed at Calcutta, for the convenience of 


Europeans. This would, by becoming familiar 
to the natives, prepare them for a more general 
paper currency. the mode of carrying this into 
execution, is left in the hands of thoſe better 
acquainted with the nature of banking, than the 
Author of the Enquiry. 

To deſtroy, at once, the fraudulent ſcience of 
exchange, which proves ſo detrimental to trade in 
Bengal, a current coin ought to be eſtabliſhed, to 
pals without variation, for its fixed and intrinhe 
value. This was, in ſome degree, attempted by 
a noble governor, but he failed in his firſt prinet- 
ples, by impoling an arbitrary value upon his 
coin, not leſs than twenty per cent. above its 
intrinſic worth. No other reafon is neceilary tor 
the bad ſucceſs of this coinage. though a deci- 
mal diviſion of money is the molt rational and 
commodious; yet entirely to change the forms of 
a country, in that reſpect, might be attended with 
great inconvenience. Let the roupee, thexelore, 
conſiſt, as at preſent, of ſixteen of the imaginary 
Anas, which are now uſed in accounts in Ben- 
gal. The Pice, which is the twelith part of an 
Ana, may be continued as the Unaginary 


coin; but a copper coin of one half of an Ana, 
would 
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would anſwer the ſubdiviſions of money, and be 
reatly beneficial to the poor. 

The immediate fall of the exorbitant intereſt 
of money, which prevails in Bengal, would be 
one of the firſt effects of this regulation. Ten 
per centum is the preſent intereſt ; not ſo much 
owing to inſecurity, as to the want of currency. 
Men of undoubted and eſtabliſhed credit are rea- 
dy to give this great premium to the lender, as 
they can turn the money to a great and immedi- 
ate advantage. Were every man enabled, by a 
paper currency, to bring his whole property to 
the market, monopoly, in ſpite of oppreſſion, 
would be at an end, and trade extend itſelf through 
a thouſand channels not known now in een 
tion. The conſequence would be highly beneft- 
cial; Bengal would draw great quantities of mo- 
ney from all the regions of Aſia; and, by enrich- 
ing herlelf, be rendered capable of bearing ſuch 
taxes upon different articles, as this nation, for 
the augmentation of the revenues, might think 
proper to impoſe. | 3 
Napal, 'Thibet, Ava, Arracàn, Pegu, Siam, 
Cochin- china, China, and almoſt all the iſlands 
in the Eaſtern ocean, produce gold: In the weſt, 
that metal ſeems only to be found in the Turkiſh 
Diarbekir. japan and China only have ſilver 
mines. Aſia contains native wealth, which 
has enriched it in all ages, excluſive of the ba- 
lance of its commerce againſt Europe. The Au— 
thor of the Enquiry means not that ſpecie ſhould 


be drawn from the Faſt. But it might center in 
Bengal, and make it one of the richeſt kingdoms 


in the world; whilſt we might import, in its 
manufactures, the ſurplus of its revenues, with- 
out damaging either its foreign commerce or inter- 
nal proſperity. 1 

Theſe two plans, and it is to be feared only 
theſe, would reſtore, under a government eſta- 
„ . „ bliſhed 
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'; bliſhed on impartial juſtice, Bengal to its former 
2 proſperity and fplendor. Let the lands be diſpoſ- 
ed of in property: let a paper currency be eſta- 
bliſhed. Every individual would, in ſuch a caſe, 
become induſtrious in improving his own eltate ; 
proviſions would fall to a third part of the pre- 
ſent price; the country would aſſume a new face, 
and the people wear the aſpect of joy. Immenſe 
tracts of rich land, which now, with their woods, 
conceal the ruins of great cities, would again be 


4 cultivated ; and new provinces ariſe out of thoſe 
718 marſhy iſlands, near the mouth of the Ganges, 

' 1 which are, at preſent, the wild haunts of the rhi- 

5 1 noceros and tiger. 

- Monopolies. 

1 | 

r THERE is no maxim in commerce better ef. — 
: tabliſhed, than the deſtructive tendency of mono- 


polies. In Bengal, its recent evils are well-known 
E and abhorred. A law muſt provide againſt it ; 
8 otherwiſe every other regulation will be made in 

vain. The inhabitants muſt be permitted to en- 


x joy a free trade; ſubject, however, to ſuch impoſts 
r upon various articles, excepting thoſe of either 
h the growth or manufacture of Great Britain, as 
* may be thought reaſonable from time to time. 
2 Groſs articles, neceſſary for carrying on the finer 
d manufactures, ought, however, to be exempted 
n from duty; and every encouragement poſſible 
18 given to the export trade. 
ts Free merchants ought to be encouraged ; nei- abolſhed. 
1- ther muſt they be excluded from the inland trade; 
. as that circumſtance would place the ſubjects of 
Great Britain on a worſe footing than foreigners, 
y whom we cannot, without violence, prevent from 
a- My y trading 
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trading wherever they pleaſe. Let, however, the 
reſidence of the free merchants be confined to 
Calcutta ; as the influence which all the natives of 
Britain have acquired over the inhabitants of 
Bengal, is ſo great, that the ſelfiſh can convert 
it into the means of oppreſſion. The Indian 
agents of Britiſh traders will not carry, among a 
wretched people, the ſame terror which clothes 
their maſters; whom it is a kind of facrilege not 
to obey, in their molt unjuſt commands. 

The ſervants of the Company will have many 
of objections to this propoſal. But the management 
the revenues, and of the general trade, which muſt 
remain in their hands, will {till give them ſuperior 
advantages, ſuflicient to gratify all their reaſona- 
ble deſires. The influence of a member of the 
council will, without doubt, enable any man, in 
that high ſtation, to engrols a ſhare of the trade, 
almoſt equal to a partial monopoly. Should even 
a man of that rank be fo ſelf-denied, as not to 
take advantage of the influence annexed to his 
place, his attention to commerce would encroach 
on the time allotted for public affairs. Let him, 
therefore, when he riſes to the board, be debar- 
red from trading, either directly or indirectly, 


by ſevere penalties of law; and let there an ample 


allowance be made for his ſervices, from the funds 
of the Company, 


Religion. 


MEN who ſubmit to bodily ſervitude, have 
been known to revolt againſt the ſlavery impoſed 
on their minds. We may uſe the Indians for our 
benefit in this world, but let them ſerve them- 
{elves as they can in the next. All religions muſt 

be tolerated in Bengal, except in the practice of 
NS ſome 
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ſome inhuman cuſtoms, which the Mahomme- 
dans have already, in a great meaſure, deſtroyed. 
We muſt not permit young widows, in their vir- 
tuous enthuſiaſm, to throw themſelves on the 
funeral pile, with their dead huſbands; nor the 
ſick and aged to be drowned, when their friends 
deſpair of their lives. 

The Hindoo religion, in other reſpects, inſpires 
the pureſt morals. Productive, from its princi— 
ples, of the greateſt degree of ſubordination to 
authority, it prepares mankind for the govern- 
ment of foreign lords. It ſupplies, by its well- 


followed precepts, the place of penal laws; and 


it renders crimes almolt unknown in the land. 
The peaceable ſentiments which it breaths, will 
check the more warlike doctrines promulgated by 
the Coran. The prudent ſucceſſors of Timur ſaw 
that the Hindoo religion wes favourable to their 
power; and they ſheathed the ſword, which the other 
princes of the Mahommedan perſuaſion employed 
in eſtabliſhing their own faith, in alt their con- 
queſts. Freedom of conſcience was always enjoy- 
ed in India in the abſence of political freedom. 

Attention muſt be paid to the uſages and very 
prejudices of the people, as well as a regard for 
their religion. Though many things of that kind 
may appear abſurd and trivial among Europeans, 
they are of the utmoſt importance among the la- 
dians. Ihe leaſt breach of them may be produc- 
tive of an expulſion from the ſociety, a more 
dreadfu] puniſhment Draco himſelf could not de- 
viſe. But the caution about religion is ſuperflu- 
ous : theſe are no converting days. Among the 
liſt of crimes committed in Bengal, perfecution 
for religion is not to be found; and he-that will 
conſent to part with his property, may carry his 
opinions away with freedom, 
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The Executive Power. 


THE great path of general regulation is with 
leſs difliculty traced, than the minute lines which 
carry the current of government from the center 
to the extremities of the ſtate. Practice reſiſts 
theory more on this ſubject tharl in any other; 
and the wiſeſt legiſlators can neither foreſee nor 
prevent obſtacles, which may riſe in the progreſs 
of time. In a country where the body of the 
people meet annually, in their repreſentatives, to 
new inconveniencies new remedies may be inſtant- 
ly applied ; and even the mandate of the deſpot 
loſes half its tyranny, in the expedition with which 
it oppolcs evil. 

The diſtance of Bengal from the eye of the 
Britiſh legiſlature, render it extremely difficult for 
them to frame laws againſt every emergency on 
may ariſe ; and it is equally difficult, with 
priety, to create a legiſlative authority in a * vou . 

9 things, have 
a repreſentative of its own, The executive power 
being veſted in the governor and council, it is 
dangerous to truſt them with the legiſlative ; ; and 
it is impoſſible to permit the court of juſtice, 
which we mean to propoſe, to make thoſ: laws 
upon which they are to decide. The leaſt of two 
evils is preferred by the prudent, Let the gover- 
nor and council ſuggeſt annually, in their gene- 
ral letter, the neceffary regulations; and theſe, 
after being duly weighed by the Company, in 
their collective body at home, be laid before 
parliament, to be by them, if found juſt, neceſſary 
and equitable, framed into a law. The general 
laws for the government of Bengal being, by the 


_ Britiſh legiſlature once eſtabliſhed, the inconveni- 


ences which may ariſe in India, will neither be ſo 
great 
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great nor detrimental as to occaſion much miſchief 
for one, or even two years; in which time, the 
propoſed regulations, ſent home by the governor 
and council, will return to them with the force of 
laws. 

The executive power, in its full extent, as at 
preſent, muſt be veſted in a preſident and council, 
of which the chief juſtice and commander in chiet 
of the troops ought to be, ex cio, members. 
The number ſhould be encreaſed to ſixteen, of 
Which any five, with the preſident, may form a 
board; and ten always to reſide at Calcutta, ex- 
cluſive of the chief juſtice and the commander in 
chief, ſnould even the peaceableneſs of the times 
permit him to be abſent from the army. The 
four remaining counſellors ſhould be directed to 
reſide in the capitals of the larger diſtricts, into 
which, for the benefit of juſtice, we ſhall hereaf- 
ter divide the provinces of Bengal and Behar. 
The buſineſs for forming regulations to make a 
foundation of a law, being of the laſt importance, 
ought never to come before leſs than ten members 
in council, of whom the chief juſtice ought inva- 
riably to be one, 


xciii 


the coun- 
cil; 


Let a general board of revenue be eſtabliſhed boarde of 
at Calcutta, at which a member of the council venues 


is to preſide. Let this board, in its inferior de- 
partments, be conducted by the Company's ler- 
vants ; and let it receive the correſpondence and 
check the accounts of four other boards of the 
ſame kind, but of interior juriſdiction, to be fixed 
at Dacca, Murlhedabad, Mongeer, and Patna. 
Let the provinces of Bengal and Behar be divid- 
ed into five equal diviſions, each ſubject, in the 
firſt inſtance, to one of the four boards, which 
are all under the controul of the ſuperior board of 
revenue eſtabliſhed at Calcutta. In the leſſar diſ- 
tricts, let a Company's ſervant ſuperintend the 
colleQion 


— 
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collection of the revenue; and be accountable for 
his tranſactions, to the board, under whoſe juriſ- 

N-eefficy diction he acts. 
reformati- The wild chaos of government, if the ab- 
2 ſence of all rule deſerves the name, which ſub- 
fiits in Bengal, mult be utterly removed. There 
ſome faint traces of the Britiſh conſtitution ts 
mixed with the poſitive orders of a Court of Di- 
rectors, the convenient and temporary expedients 
of a trading governor and council, the ſecret or- 
ders of the ſelect committee, the influence of the 
preſident, with the Nabob, and the boiſterous 
deſpotiſm of Mahommed Riza. To ſeparate, or 
even to reſtrain them within proper bounds, is 
beyond human capacity; ſome branches muſt be 
lopt off to give more vigour and room to others 
to flouriſh, Mubarick muſt retire from the Muſ- 
nud; Mahommed Riza and the ſecret committee 
vaniſh away; and even the council itſelf mult be 
reſtrained from BREVI MANU deſpotiſm; ſuch as, 
the ſending home, by force, Britiſh lubjects, and 
diſmiſſing ofſicers without the ſentence of a court 


martial. 


xc iv 


Judicial Power. 


P efedion. TO preſerve the health of the political body, 
the pure ſtream of impartial juſtice muſt ruſh, 
with vizour, through every vein, When it meets 
with obſtructions, a diſeaſe is produced; and, 
when the whole maſs becomes corrupted, a lan- 

uor ſucceeds, which frequently ' terminates in 
d-ath. Jo drop the metaphor, the diſtributers 
of juſtice ought to be independent of every thing 
but the law. The executive part of government 
mult not interſere with the deciſions of the judge, 


oinerwile that officer, who was created for the 
defence 
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defence of the ſubje& from injury, becomes a tool 
of oppreſſion in the hands of deſpotiſm. 


The firſt principle of wiſe legiſlation is to open Various 
an eaſy paſſage to the temple of Juſtice. Where e 
the ſeat of redreſs is either diſtant or difficult of gal. 


acceſs, an injury is forgot to avoid the trouble of 
complaint; and thus injuſtice 1s encouraged by 
the almoſt certain proſpect of impunity. Jo avoid 
this evil, the Author of the Enquiry thinks it ne- 
ceſſary, that the act of the legiſlature, which ſhall 
conſtitute the mode of diſtributing juſtice, ſhould 
alſo divide Bengal and Behar into five great pro- 
vinces, the capitals of which ought to be Cal- 
cutta, Murſhedabad, and Dacca, in Bengal ; and 
Patna and Mongeer, in Behar, Let each of theſe 
five great diviſions be ſubdivided into ten Chuck- 
las, or extenſive diſtricts, almoſt the number of 
which the kingdom conſiſts at preſent ; and let 
each of theſe be ſtill ſubdivided into an indefinite 
number of Pergunnas. 


To bring juſtice, to uſe a certain author's condabies 


words, home to the door of every man, let there,: 


in each village, be eſtabliſhed, as in the days of — 


the empire, a Muckuddum, to act as a conſtable 
for the preſervation of the peace. A Sheichdar, 
with a commiſſion ſimilar to that of a juſtice of 
the peace, ſhould be fixed in the moſt centrical 
part of the Pergunna or leſſer diſtrict, to whom 
diſputes, which cannot be quaſhed by the autho- 
rity of the Muckuddum or conſtable, may be re- 
ferred. Let the court of this oflicer, however, 
communicate with another of a more extenſive 
and ample juriſdiction, eſtabliſhed in the capital 
of the diviſion or diſtrict, of which the Pergunna 
is a part. 


Similar to the office of a Sheikdar, or juſtice of Cura), oc 
the peace, ought to be that of the Cutwal or d 


mayor of great towns and conſiderable cities. 
| The 
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The wiſdom of the houſe of Timur eſtabliſhed 
this officer, to animadvert upon thieves, gam- 
blers, and other miſcreants; to remove nuiſances, 
to ſuppreſs pimps and jugglers, to prevent fore- 
ſtalling of grain and 4 — proviſions; to be the 
regulator of the market, and to decide in all tri- 
vial and vexatious diſputes, that tended toward 
a breach of the peace. His miniſterial office co» 
incided almoſt with that of the mayors of our 
leſſer towns; and his court was the counterpart 
of the now obſolete CUKlA PEDIS PULVERIZATI, 
mentioned by our lawyers. 

Cons of In every Chuckla, or greater diviſion, let there 

1 eſtabliſhed a court ſimilar in its nature, but 
different in its mode, to the courts of Cutcherri, 
in{titutcd in the days of the empire. Let this 
court be compoled of the Company's ſervant, re- 
ſiding for the collection of the revenue in the 
Chuckla, and of two Mahommed Cazis, and 
two Brahmins. The ſervant of the Company 
ought to be the nominal preſident of the court, 
but only to fit when the voices are equal, to throw 
his caſt ing- vote on the ſide of equity. In ſuch a 
caſe the proceſs to begin anew, The fees of the 
court mult be regulated, and a table of the ex- 
pence of every article to be hung up to public 
view, in the common hall. The puniſhment for 
corruption, upon conviction in the ſupreme court 
of Bengal, ought to riſe to a degree of ſeverity, 
ſuitable to the danger of the crime 

Irs juriſ= This court, beſides the power of hearing ap- 

Wen, peals from the deciſions of the Sheichdar in the 
lefler diſtricts, ought to retain its ancient authori- 
ty, ſubject, however, to an appeal from deciſions 
beyond a fum to be ſpecified, to the provincial 
courts, which ſhall be hereafter deſcribed, Its 
juriſdiction ought to extend to the contracting 
and diſſolving of marriages, to the ſettlement ot 

dowries, 
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dowries for women, and the ſucceſſion to money 
and moveables among children, according to the 


reſpective inſtitutes of the Mahommedan and Hin- 


doo ſyſtems of religion. It ought allo to be a 
court of record; and to be obliged to keep an 
exact regiſter of all public and private contracts, 
births, marriages, and deaths; and, to execute 
that department of the buſingts, a Canongoc and 
a Mutaſeddy, as clerks, ought to be annexed to 


each court. These, with other matters to be def. 


cribed in the ſucceeding ſection, ought to com- 
prehend the whole power of the court of Cut- 
cherri. 


xcvii 


In each of the capitals of the five provinces, a piavinciat 
member of the council of ſtate at Calcutta ought cow ts: 


to reſide. He, together with poſleſling the ma— 
nagement of the Company's commercial affairs in 
his province, ought to be empowered, by a ſpe— 
clal commiſlion, with three afleſſors of the elder 
reſident ſervants, to form, and preſide in a court of 
juſtice, which we ſhall, for diſtinction, call The 
Provincial Court of Appeal. Jo direct their judg- 
ment upon points of law, an officer, under the 
name of Attorney-general for the province, ought 
to be appointed to give his advice, together with a 
Mahommedan Cazi, and an Indian Brahmin, to 
explain the principles of their reſpective inſtituti— 
ons and uſages, and to tender oaths to the 
parties. Suits may originate in this court; and 
it ouglit to have the power of removing before 
itſelf the proceedings of the court of Cuicherri, 


To eftablifſh thoroughly the independence of the Supreme 


judicial on the executive power, a lupreme court, 


from which an appeal ought only to he to Great 


Britain, Mould be erctted at Calcutta, by the au— 
thority of the legiſlature, Let it con'iſt of a chick 
juſtice and three puiſne juſtices, who derive their 
commiſſions from the king; and let them be in 
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Bengal the counterpart of the court of king's 
bench in England. The juriſdiction of this court, 
which, from its tranſcendent power, may be cal- 
led the ſupreme court of Bengal, ought to extend, 
without limitation, over the whole kingdom ; and 
to keep the inferior courts within the bounds of 
their authority; as well as to decide —— 
upon all appeals. It ought to protect the ju 
rights of the ſubjeQ, by its ſudden and even ſum- 
mary interpoſition ; and to take cognizance of 
criminal as well as of civil cauſes. 

To carry juſtice, in criminal matters, with all 
the expedition poſſible, through our conqueſts, it 
is propoſed, that two of the pui/ne juſtices ſhall, 
twice a-year, go on circuits, to the xeſpective 
capitals of the five provinces, one into the three 
provinces in Bengal, and one into the two, into 
which Behar is to be divided. Ihe puiſut juſtice 
ſhall fit, upon theſe occaſions, with the members 
of the provincial court ; but the member of the 
council, who is the preſident of the court, ſhall 
ſtill be conſidered as the principal judge. In cri- 
minal matters, the culprit ſhall be tried by a jury 
of Britiſh ſubjects only; there being always a ſuf- 
ficient number of good and lawful men to form a 
jury, in the capital of the province. In the ſu- 

reme court at Caicutta, diſputes between the na- 

tives may be decided in civil caſes, according to 
equity, without a jury, by the judges; but in 
ſuits between Britiſh ſubjects, the matter ought to 
be tricd, by a jury, upon the principles of the 
law of Fnglands wg 

The ſole management of the revenue of Bengal, 
being in the Company, many capital alterations 
are neceſſary to be made in that important branch. 
The grcat channel of public juſtice has been, by 


the above regulations, ſeparated from the execu- 


tive 
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tive power; but ſome part of the judicial autho- 
rity muſt ſtill remain in the Company's hands. 
To manage the receipts of the revenue, it has 
been already mentioned, that five boards muſt be 
formed, the ſuperior one of which to remain in 
Calcutta. The boards ought to conſiſt of two 
diviſions, or rather of two ſides; the receipt of 
the Exchequer, and the judicial part, which muſt 
enable them to inforce the payment of the re— 
venues. 

The mode of proceeding in this branch ought its juric- 
to riſe in the ſame gradations with the courſe of eon 
appeals in the civil line of diſputes between man 
and man. Let the Cutcherries inforce the pay- 
ment of the revenues of the Chucklas, under an 
appeal to the provincial board, whoſe deciſions, 
beyond certain ſums, ought to be ſubject to the 
reviſion of the general board at Calcutta, But, 
as the ſtate mult not ſuffer through delay, let the 
ſum in diſpute, upon a deciſion againſt the ſub- 
ject, by any of the courts of revenue before whom 
the ſuit ſhall originate, be forthwith paid into 
the Exchequer ; and let the perſon aggrieved ſeek 
for redreſs, by petition, to the court which 1s 
placed immediately above that court, of whoſe 
deciſion he complains. 

The board of revenue, in each of the capital confinedas 
cities of the five provinces, except in Calcutta, fach. 
where no court of law except the ſupreme court 
exiſts, is to be made up of the ſame perſons 
whom we have already placed as judges in the 
provincial court of appeal. The court of exche- 
quer, in England, examines, by a fiction, into 
all ſorts of civil cauſes. It is neceſſary to preclude 
the boards of revenue from ſuch powers, as a 
court of exchequer. As provincial courts of 
common law, their deciſions are liable to an ap- 


peal to the ſupreme court at Calcutta, and there- 
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fore any prejudices which they may be ſuppoſed 
to imbibe, as members of the executive part of 
government, cannot be of great detriment to the 
people, ſubject as their proceedings are to a court 
not amenable to the juriſdiction of the Company. 


Obſervations on the Judicial Power. 


THE deſpotiſm which naturally ſprung from 
the double government which aroſe on the foun- 
dation of the ſucceſs of our arms in Bengal, re- 
preſſed one evil, whilſt it gave birth to a thou- 
ſand. Thoſe frequent diſputes which grow be- 
tween individuals, where the acceſs to juſtice is 
eaſy, were quaſhed by a terror which prevented 
an unfortunate people from appearing before 
rulers who wanted but an excuſe to oppreſs. The 
hand of power fell heavy upon both the plaintiff 
and defendant; and, therefore, men put up with 
injuries from one another, in hopes of concealing 
themſelves from the rigid eyes of government. 
This alludes to the boiſterous tyranny of the mi- 
niſter of a nominal Nabob; indolence was more 
our crime, than cruelty. 


on what of The doors opened to juſtice in the preceding 
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ſection, will, without doubt, introduce an ample 
harveſt for men of the law; but it is better that 
they ſhouid live by lingiouſneſs, than that the 


| pegple mould periſh by tyranny. The objection 


ring from this circumſtance muſt therefore va- 
nich in the utility of the thing; and another ob- 
jection, juſt as obvious, may be as eaſily re- 
moved. It may be thought impolitic by ſome, 
that any part of the judicial authority ſhould re- 
main in the hands of the natives. But this is ob- 
jected in vain. Ihe officers of juſtice, as well as 
being 
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being ſubject to a reviſion of their decrees to the 
Britiſh, derive from them their own power; and 
the people, by being left in poſſeſſion of ſome of 
their laws and uſages, will be flattered into an in- 
violable ſubmiſhon to our government. 

Though the inhabitants of Bengal are, from 
their natural diſpoſition, prepared to ſubmit to 
any ſyſtem of government, founded upon juſtice, 
there are ſome laws of their own, which abſolute 
power itſelf muſt not violate. The regulations, 
with regard to their womenand religion, muſt never 
be touched; and upon mature conſideration, the 
Author of the Enquiry is of opinion, that many 
other ancient inſtitutions might be left entire. 
There are, however, particular uſages eſtabliſhed 
by time into alaw, which our humanity muſt de- 
ſtroy. No pecuniary compenſation muſt be per- 
mitted for murder; no theft be puniſhed by cut- 
ting off the hand. Let the Mahommedan laws 
ſtill in force againſt the Hindoos be abrogated ; 
let no women burn themſelves with their huſbands, 
no dying perſon be expoled by his triends. 

To leave the natives entirely to their own laws, 
would be to conſign them to anarchy and contuſi- 
on. The inhabitants of Bengal are divided into 
two religious ſects, the Mahommedan and Hindoo, 
almoſt equal in point of numbers. Averſe, be- 
yond meaſure, to one another, both on account 
of religion and the memory of mutual injuries, 
the one party will not now ſubmit to the laws of 
the other; and the diſſenſion which ſubſiſts be- 
tween individuals, would, without a preſſure 
from another power, ſpread in a flame over the 
whole kingdom. It is, therefore, abſolutely ne- 
ceilary for the peace and proſperity of the coun- 
try, that the laws of England, in fo far as they 
do not oppole prejudices and uſages which cannot 
be relinquiſhed by the natives, ſhould prevail. 
The 
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The meaſure, beſides its equity, is calculated to 
preſerve that influence which conquerors muſt 
poſſeſs to retain their power. 3, 

The expence of the judicial eſtabliſhment 1s but 
trivial, if compared to the advantages which the 
kingdom of Bengal muſt derive from ſuch a ne- 
ceſſary inſtitution. The judges in every country 
ſhould be placed in affluence; in Bengal they 
ought to derive a fortune from the labour of ſome 
years. The natives of a northern climate ſettle 
not for life in the torrid zone; they always place 
the proſpect of returning with wealth to their 
triends, among their great inducements for ven- 
turing to croſs the ocean. The following table 
preſents an eſtimate of the annual expence of juſ- 
tice in Bengal. | 


The Supreme Court of Bengal. 


One chief juſtice, -. 5 0,000 
Three puiſnt juſtices, - 15,000 
One attorney-general, — 3,000 
One regiſter, - - 2,000 

Two Cazis and two Brahmins, 
to attend the court, - 0,400 
Contingencies, - | 1,000 

L. 31,400 


The four provincial courts of 
appeal, conſiſting of the 
Company's ſervants. 
Four counſellors, as preſi— 
dents, — 4 - L. 2,000 
Twelve aſſeſſors, 6. 800 


£ * 4,400 
One 
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One 1 attorney in 


each, > - 2,000 
One regiſter in each, - 0,800 
One Cazi and one Brahmin | 

in each, - - 0,800 
Contingencies in all, - 1,600 


Fifty courts of Cutcherri. 
Fifry preſidents, being ſer- 
* vants of the Company, L. 5,000 


Two hundred afleflors, +» 10,000 ' 

Fifty regiſters, WE ith -1,500 

Fifty clerks, . - 1,000 
L. 22,700 
L. 58,500 


cul 


The above calculation, it is hoped, will not Obſervati- 
be thought extravagant, for diſpenſing juſtice to 


fifteen millions of people. The ſalaries of the 
members of the boards of revenue, and of theſe, 
as forming courts of exchequer, are not mention- 
ed, as the Company is ſuppoled to pay its own 
ſervants, with certain ſums and lucrative privi- 
leges for the whole of their trouble. The Shiech- 
dars, the Cutwals, and the Muckuddums, have 
no ſalaries ; the influence and diſtinction which 
they ſhall derive from their employments being a 
ſufficient reward for their toil. 


—— 


General Reflections on the Plan. 


PROPERTY being once eſtabliſhed, and the 
forms of juſtice to protect it delineated, public 
proſperity is placed on a ſolid foundation. But 
the love of money, which generally prevaik, 
renders the moſt of mankind more anxious to 
poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs preſent profit, than to look forward to fu- 
ture advantage. The plan which we have laid 
down in the preceding ſections, will begin to yield 
an apparent benefit from its commencement ; at 
the ſame time that the tide will become the more 
rapid the longer it flows. 

The immediate pecuniary advantages which will 
riſe to Bengal, are to be derived from various 
ſources. The removal of the emperor, either to 
Patna or Mongeer, will fave to the kingdom his 
penſion of three hundred and twenty-five thou- 
tand pounds; the revenues of the territory of 
Lulwant Singh, three hundred and twelve thou- 
ſand five hundred pounds, to be ſpent in Bengal; 
and fifty thouſand pounds, which is now ſent 
abroad, without hopes of return, to pay three 
battalions of our troops ſtationed at Allahabad. 
This ſum of fix hundred and eighty-ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds, thrown at once into the circulation, 
would animate the languid pulſe of commerce; 
and at once prepare the kingdom for the com- 
mercial improvements, which the plan, in its 
other regulations, feems abſolutely to enſure. 

The future advantages ariſe alſo from various 
ſprivgs. The influx of ſpecie and inhabitants, 
which the ſale of the waſte as well as of the cul- 
tivated lands, would draw from all the other pro- 


vinces of Hindoſtan, would be productive of im- 


mediate national wealth. The advancement of 
agriculture would promote the advancement of 
manufactures. Ihe peace of the country would 
be ſecured from abroad; and juitice, by prevall- . 
ing at home, would attach the natives to a go- 
vernment, on the ſtabiln y of which the poſſeſſi- 
on ot iner landed property depended. The eſ- 
tabliſl ment of a paper currency, on national 
taith end the Company's ſecurity, would enable 
mankind to bring all their property into action, 
lower the exorbitant intereſt of money, and ren- 

der 
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der Bengal, in the ſpace of a few years, the moſt 
commercial, the moſt flouriſhing, and the molt 
wealthy kingdom, of its extent, in Aſia. 

The Company, in the midſt of the proſperity 
of the Subject, would amazingly thrive in their 
affairs. A ſum not leſs than ten millions, inde- 
pendent of their revenue, would, in the ſpace of 
four years, flow from the firlt ſales of the land 
into their coffers. The improvement of their 
preſent revenue would join iſſue, with its future 
certainty and permanency. A large annual fum 
would ariſe, from a thorough examination of te— 
nures ; and from impolts already laid upon fairs, 
markets, entrance into great towns, ſhops, ma- 
gazines of grain, fees upon marriages, tolls col- 
lected at ferries, licences for exerciſing trades, 
ground-rent of houſes, which though at preſent 
paid by the public, have never been brought to 
account by Mahommed Riza and the general far- 
mers. Theſe articles, at the loweſt average, might 
amount to the annual ſum of four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. Five hundred ihouſand pounds 
would yearly be ſaved in penſions, and on the 
charge of collection; beſides, the immenle en- 
creale in the revenues, which would molt cer- 
tainly be derived from the growing proſperity of 
the kingdom, 

The abſolute eſtabliſhment of property, with- 
out which written law {cems ſupert]uous to ſociety, 
is, as has been obſerved, the foundation upon 
which national proſperity is laid. Regulations 
which ſtop ſhort of this primary object, are only 
temporary expedients, which may, for a time, 
alleviate the pain of the diſtemper, but it can ne- 
ver cure. A tacit acquieſcence in the right of 
poſſeſſion of the natives, the prevention of ſome 
part of the preſent national waſte, a mild deſpot- 
im, which we may dignify with the name of 

ſullice, 
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Juſtice, will have an immediate good effect; but 
the advantage is limited, partial, and tranſient ; 
and the Author of the Enquiry will venture to 
affirm, that unleſs ſomething ſimilar to what has 
been, in the preceding ſections, propoſed, is 
adopted, Bengal will, in the courſe of a few years, 
decline into a ſhadow, and vaniſh from our hands. 

Miracles are not to be expected in this age; 
and, without them, in the abſence of a bold 
and determined exertion, the boaſted fruits 
of our viQtories in the Eaſt, will wither with 
our laurels. A kingdom, lying under all the 
diſadvantages of a foreign conqueſt, which, 
without return, deprives it of one million and an 


half of its annual induſtry, muſt fink under the 


weight, unleſs it is placed on a better footing than 


the ſurrounding countries which pay no tribute. 


Fr ſent 


Let our juſtice to our own ſubjects, let the advan- 
tages of our regulations, entice foreigners, with 
their wealth, to ſettle among us; let us, without 
the ſword, appropriate the wealth of India by 

our policy; otherwiſe the ſtream which flows into 
Great Britain, will ſoon become dry. The lake, 
which feeds it, has already diſappeared from the 
banks. Temporary regulations may dazzle with 
their immediate effect; but a permanent plan, 
which in its wide circle comprehends futurity, 
will preſerve the vigour and health of Bengal, to 
the verge of that political death, to which all em- 
pires ſeem to be ſubjected by Fate. 


Concluding Reflections. 


ARGUMENTS deduced from general princi- 
ples, however obvious they may appear, ſtrike 
not the bulk of mankind fo forcibly as facts. The 

revenues 


1- 
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revenues of Bengal, without including the Ja- 
ieers, amounted, in the year 1766, to near three 
millions and ſix hundred thouſand pounds of our 
money. The charges of collection, the Nabob's 
government, penſions, civil, military, and ma- 
rine expences, being deducted, there remained 


a balance of one million three hundred thouſand 


pounds, for the Company. The expences have 


ſince been encreafing yearly, and the revenues de- 


creaſing. Both were haſtening to that middle 
point, which would balance the accounts of the 


Britiſh nation, with the fortune of their arms 
in the Eaſt. 


cvii 


To conceal this decreaſe as much as poſſible, ruinow 


men fell on a very ſhallow and poor expedient. ſtate 


The ſervants of the Company protracted the 


time of cloſing the accounts to make up the uſual 


ſum ; and by theſe means, an encroachment of 
five months was, by degrees, made upon the ſuc- 
ceeding year. To underſtand this circumſtance, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the collections are 
not fixed to a particular term. They are continu- 
ed without intermiſſion, and the produce of the 
five months, which may amount to one million 


five hundred thouſand pounds, mult be deducted 


from the accounts made up, fince the Dewanny 
was ſubmitted to our management. 


Notwithſtanding this deception, it was not the of the re- 


only deficiency in the ſtate of money affairs. Thee: 


revenues of the year 1769 had, beſides, fallen 
ſhort five hundred thouſand pounds ; and what 


further reduction the famine which enſued may 


have made, time can only demonſtrate. By the 


beſt accounts from Bengal, there was not a ba- 


lance of five hundred thouſand pounds remain- 
ing, after all expences were paid; and this was 


not above half the ſum neceſſary to purchaſe the 
annual inveſtments of the Company. No fair 


concluſion, 
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concluſion, however, can be drawn from the pro- 
duce of one year; and the vigilance of the Court 
of Directors has ſince eſtabliſhed ſome beneficial 
regulations. To flatter the ſanguine, we will ſup— 
poſe, that the net balance will amount, on the 
preſent footing, to one million. The ſum is juſt 
ſufficient for the inveſtments of the Company; 
without leaving a ſingle farthing in the treaſury to 
anſwer any extraordinary emergency. 
Ihe advantages of the propoſed plan are ohvi- 
ous ; and, therefore, cafily explained. Let it be 
ſuppoſed, that the rent-roll of the year 1766 ſhall 
be taken as the rule of the quit-rent to be paid, 
after the fale of the lands. Let none think this 
ſum too much. Under the management of the 
proprietors, the lands would in a few years pro- 
duce thrice the ſum of three millions ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; but the Subject muſt re- 
ceive a bribe for his induſtry. The Company, 
at preſent, complain, that the Talookdars, or 
thoſe who poſlels lands in property, run away with 
all the tenants. Their eſtates are flouriſhing, 
whilſt our limited policy of letting the lands by 
the year, has created ſolitudes around. After a 
thorough examination of fictitious tenures, private 
encroachments and public embezzlements, we 
may with great propriety, venture to add, at 
leaſt one million to the above ſum. But to ſpeak 
with a moderation which precludes reply, we ſhall 
only take it for granted, that four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds are, by theſe means, only gained. 
Even this ſum will fix the annual revenue at four 
millions ; and there let it reſt till the proſperity of 
the country ſhall authoriſe an encreaſe, by light 
impoſts on trade and the articles of conſump- 
tion. 

The abolition of the tyrannical and impolitic 


government of the Nabob, will be a ſaving of five 
hundred 
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hundred thouſand pounds on the annual expences. Aanta- 
The fact is notorious, that the real expence of 
this ſecondary and intermediate government, in 
nſions and in the mode of collection, exceeds 
ſix hundred thouſand pounds ; but the judicial 
and fiſcal ſyſtems eſtabliſhed in the preceding 
plan will not exceed one hundred thouſand pounds, 
with all the advantages of a ſalutary and equita- 
ble adminiſtration of juſtice and law. To this 
ſum we may add the five hundred thouſand pounds 
which have fallen off from the revenue, as the 
firſt-fruits of the plan; all which, ſuppoſing the 
expences of the civil, military, and marine de- 
partments to remain as at preſent, would make 
an annual difference of one million four hundred 
thouſand pounds, in favour of the Company. 
The inveſtments of the Company might in that 
caſe be encreaſed, yet leave a ſum for the treaſury 
in Calcutta for emergencies, 

The treaſury, however, ought not to be too of th-pre- 
rich, leſt circulation ſhould deaden in the king- 4s 
dom. 'Two millions in fpecie would be ſufficient. 
To employ the ſurplus to advantage, together 
with the ten millions, which are ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from the ſale of the lands, a bank ought to be el- 
tabliſhed for the purpoſe of lending out ſums of 
money, not exceeding three ycars purchaſe on 
landed ſecurity to the Proprietors, at the intereſt 
of ſeven per centum. The land-holders would be, 
by theſe means, enabled to raiſe the neceſſary 
ſums, at leſs than half the intereſt which the 
now pay; and the Company would have good, ſe- 
curity for their advances. Let us ſuppoſe, that, 
in the courſe of a few years, ten millions were 
lent upon theſe terms, that ſum would produce an 
annual intereſt of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ; 
which, upon the whole plan, makes a yearly ba— 
lance, in favour of the Company, of rwͤo M. 
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LIONS ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS MORE 
THAN THEY AT PRESENT RECEIVE, excluſive of 
a PRODIGIOUS and GROWING TREASURE ; and the 
moderate impoſts which may be hereafter laid on 
articles of luxury. 

The Plan, to ſpeak the leaſt in its favour, is 
practicable in its great and general line. It would 
produce, even partially followed, immenſe, ſudden, 
and permanent advantages; but no human fore. 
ſight can abſolutely eſtimate the preciſe ſums. 
Though the Author of the Enquiry has not the 
vanity to ſuppoſe that his ſcheme is, in all its 
branches, infallible, he will venture to pledge him- 
ſelf to his country, that, ſhould the more materi- 
al parts of his ſyſtem be adopted, the advantages 
to be derived from it would not fall ſhort of his 
calculations. His knowledge of the kingdom of 
Bengal, and its various reſources, gives him a con- 
fidence on this ſubject, to which he is not intitled 
by his abilities. 
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Obſervations—Death of Akbar— Acceſſion of Selim, 
by the name of JeHANGIRE—Nebellion of Sultan 
Chuſcro— Battle of Labore Chuſero's misfor- 
tunes Rebellion quaſbed Execution: Mar with 


Perfia—A conſpiracy. 


Tur great abilities of Akbar confirmed the 
houſe of Timur on the throne, and eſtabliſhed 
tranquillity over all their vaſt conqueſts in India. 
Vigorous in his meaſures, without tyranny, he 
impreſſed the minds of men with awe, and checked 
that ſpirit of diſcord and private ambition, which 
had prevailed in more feeble reigns. Govern- 
ment becoming ſettled and uniform in its regula- 

tions, 
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A. D. tions, the arts of civil life began to increaſe and 
11%. flouriſh, among a people naturally induſtrious 
10.4. and ingenious. The ſplendor of the court, the 
—— wealth of individuals, created a general taſte for 
pomp and magnificence; and the crowded levees 


of the great, where all endeavoured to excel in 


the art of pleaſing, rendered the Indians equal in 


politeneſs to the nations of Europe. Learning 
was not unknown, if we exclude the abſtruſe 
ſciences. The Arabian and Brahmin ſyſtems of 
philoſophy were ſtudied ; and the powers of the 
mind were generally cultivated and improved. 
eferva''= This character of civilization, it muſt be con- 
ow feſſed, tallies not with the political conduct of the 
people. But neceſſity and ſelf- preſervation make 
a kind of apology for crimes under deſpotiſm, 
which would be unpardonable in a community 
governed by general and known laws. In ſtates 
ſubject to arbitrary government, there is no ſe- 
curity, no honour, no independence in private 
liſe. lhe nation is divided into two forts of peo- 
ple, the oppreſiors and the oppreſſed. Every man 
of ſpirit, of family, and of fortune, mult, in ſelf— 
defence, endeavour to poſſeſs a ſhare of the go- 
vernment under which he was born. When he 
ſtarts forth from obſcurity, he muſt adopt the 
political principles of his country, or be ruined 
in all his ſchemes, however repugnant theſe prin- 
ciples may be to the general dictates of humanity, 
and the particular diſpoſition of his own mind. 
The greateſt virtues therefore are often blended 
with the worſt vices; and this circumſtance gives 
a varisty and ſtrength of feature to Aſiatic cha- 
racters, unknown in the ſettled governments of 
the welt. | 
Ex'emand I hough the empire of the Mahommedans in 
Meme India was not ſo extenſive under Akbar as it had 


of he em- A . 
pire. been under ſome princes of the Patan Dynaſty, 


It 
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it comprehended a vaſt tract of country, divided A. D. 
into twenty-two provinces ; each equal to ſome 55. 
kingdoms in wealth, fertility and extent“. A 191g. 
{mall part only of the Decan or ſouthern penin— 
ſula of India had been conquered : yet the domi- 

nions of the family of Timur, in their northern 

and ſouthern frontiers, fell under the thirty-fixth 

and ninetenth parallels of latitude; and they ex- 
tended themſelves, from eaſt to weſt, about 
twenty-five degrees. The revenues, according to 

the Imperial regiſter, were thirty-two millions 
ſterling, received in the exchequer, excluſive of 

the cuſtomary preſents, and the eſtates of the 
officers of the crown, which at their death re- 
verted to the emperor, and amounted, at a me- 
dium, to twenty millions more of our money. 
"Theſe immenſe ſums were expended in maintain- 

ing an army of three hundred thouſand horſe, as 

many of foot, in ſupport of the ſplendor of the 
court, and in the ſalaries of civil officers. 

When the indiſpoſition of the emperor Akbar In'rieuss 
rendered him incapable of attending to public bu- 35%" 
ſineſs, the whole weight of government fell on Sclin, 
Chan Azim, the Viſiter. Selim, Akbar's only 
{ſurviving ſon, notwithſtanding the diſputes which 
he had formerly with his father, was (till looked 
upon as the heir of the empire. But the Viſier's 
daughter being married to Chulero, the eldeſt 
ſon of Selim, that miniſter was delirous of plac- 
ing the reins of government in the hands of his 
ſon-in-law, He was ſupported in this ſcheme by 
many of the nobles; the moſt enterprizing and 
powerful of whom was Raja Man dingh, whole 


* Kandahar, Ghizni, Cabal, Caſhmire, Lahore, Moul- 
tan, Outch, Sindi, Ajmere, Sirhind, Delhi, Duab, Agra, 
Allahabad, Oud, Behar, Bengal, Oriſſa, Malava, Berar, 
Chandeiſh, Guzerat. 
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THE HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN. 
ſiſter was the mother of Chuſero. The Raja, 


from the antiquity of his family, and his own ad- 


dreſs, commanded all the Hindoo intereſt in the 


rep ns empire; and he had, at that very time, twenty 


thouſand of his native ſubjects of the Rajaput tribe 
in and near the environs of the- capital, prepared 


to execute his orders. Selim being apprized of 


the powerful conlederacy againſt him, waited 


upon his father Akbar, two days before his death, 


His acceſ- 
hon to the 
throne. 


and laid before him all their ſchemes. The em- 

eror called them to his preſence, reprimanded 
them ſeverely : and having publicly acknowledged 
Selim his lawful ſucceſſor in the empire, obliged 
the contederate lords to pay him homage, and to 
promiſe to ſupport his title. 

On the fixteenth of the ſecond Jemmad, in 
the year of the Higera one thouſand and fourteen, 
the illuſtrious Akbar expired at Agra, amid the 
tears of his ſubjects; who loved him as their fa- 
ther, admired him as their leader, and feared 
him as their prince. The promiſe extorted by 
the emperor from the Viſiter and Man Singh in 
{avour of Selim, had no effect on their conduct. 
He was no ſooner dead than they aſſembled their 
party in the houſe of the former, and renewed 
their deliberations in favour of Chuſero, in pre- 
judice of his father. Selim in the mean time was 
not idle. He convened all his friends in his own 
palace. Things remained in ſuſpenſe for ſome 
hours. Ferid Bochari, who commanded the city- 


guards, took at length a ſpirited reſolution. He 


ordered the gates to be ſhut, to prevent any 
troops from entering the city; and, taking the 
keys in his hand, haſtened to the palace of Selim. 
He preſented them on his knees, and ſaluted him 
emperor. All preſent followed his example. 
The news ſoon reached the houſe of the Viſier. 
The party of Chuſero was ſtruck with a ſudden 

panic. 
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panic. They broke up from council, and made A. D. 
all poſſible haſte to pay their reſpects to the new Ife 
ſovereign. The Viſier took care not to be the 1914. 
laſt. The hopes of Chuſero were daſhed in a mo-. — 
ment. He was ſeized with fear, and fled down 

the river in a ſmall canoe, with Raja Man Singh, 

and concealed himſelf in that prince's houſe till 

he obtained a pardon from his father. Ferid, 

for this ſignal ſervice, was advanced to the rank 

of paymalter-general of the forces, by the title of 
Murtaza Chan; and many other diſtinguiſhing 
honours were at the ſame time conferred upon 

him. 

Selim was born at Sikri, near Agra, on Wed- His titles 
neſday the ſeventeenth of the ſecond Ribbi, in 8e. 
the nine hundredth and ſeventy-ſeventh year of 

the Higera. The molt remarkable event of Se- 

lim's life, before his acceſſion, was, his diſobe- 
dience to his father's orders, rather than his re- 
bellion againſt him, abouc two years prior to that 
monarch's death. Inſolent at firſt, he refuſed to 

return to his duty, and was once actually at the 

head of ſeventy thouſand men. Upon the death 

of the prince Danial, he, however, ſubmitted, 
having then a nearer proſpect of the throne; Ak- 

bar having upbraided him for his diſobedience at 

firſt, and his puſillanimity afterwards, for throw- 

ing himſelf upon an enraged ſovereign's mercy, 

when he was at the head of a great army, re- 

ceived him into favour. When Selim took the 

reins of government in his hands, he aſſumed the 

titles of Noor-ul-dien Mahommed JxHANGLIRE, 

or Mahommed the Light of the Faith and con- 
QUEROR OF THE WORLD. He dated the com- 


mencement of his reign from the twentieth of the 
ſecond Jemmad 1014, which anſwers to the 21ſt 
of October, 1605, being then in the thirty-ſe- 
venth year of his age. 


Akbar was interred with 
I 2 great 
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great pomp at Secundra, near Agra; and the 
minds of men were diſtracted between grief and 
joy, funeral ſolemnity, and the feſtivity attending 


upon the acceſſion of a new ſovereign. 


His pru- 
dent and 
wile admi- 
niſtrat on. 


A conſn' 
_nacv in fa- 
vour of hi 
fon Ctiu— 
jero; 


Chan Azim, the diſcontented Viſier, and the 
Raja Man Singh, were ſo formidable in the em- 
pire, that Jehangire thought it moſt prudent to 
accept of the offered allegiance of both, and to 
confirm them in their reſpective honours and go- 
vernments, without animadverſion upon their 
late conduct. Man Singh was diſpatched to his 
ſubaſhip of Bengal; Chan Azim to that of Malava. 
The prince Chuſero made his appearance at court; 
and his father, aſter a ſevere reprimand, took 
him at laſt into favour. The emperor in the 
mean time began his reign by a ſtrict adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and by a minute inſpection into 
the finances and reſources of the ſtate. He iſſued 
a public edict to confirm all the laws and regula- 
tions in force. Many ſubas were removed from 
their reſpective governments into other provinces : 
{ome were diſmiſſed to make room for the empe- 
ror's abettors and friends. Ihe deprived. gover- 
nors repaired to court to reſtore themſelves, by 
money and int rigue, to their former dignities. 
dome ſucceeded in their views: others were re- 
duced to deſpair, through want of ſucceſs. The 
latter began to form treaſonable defigns to recover 
the conſequence and power which they had loſt. 

To accompliſh their purpoſe, the diſcontented 
: Jords turned their eyes upon Chuſero, and hoped, 
by his means, to effect a revolution in the ſtate. 
hey pretended to have the greateſt attachment 
to his perſon: they magnified the number of his 
friends, and his own merit. They rouzed his 
ambition by the praiſe of paſt actions, and ani- 
mated it by the tair proſpect of preſent ſucceſs. 
But what had moſt weight with the prince, they 

intimidated 
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which, at a convenient ſeaſon, might burſt on 
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intimidated him with pretended diſcoveries of the A. p. 


deſigns of his father againſt his life. The ſecrecy fie. 
neceſſary to be obſerved in all arduous undertak- 1014. 
ings againſt deſpotic governments, rendered it 
difficult for Chuſero to know the true ſtate of 
things. The ſpies, whom the emperor had placed 
around him, in the mean time, increaſed, and 
confirmed his fears. Ambition, aided by timi- 

dity, at length prevailed over filial duty, He 
plunged therefore into danger, to take immediate 
poſſeſſion of a throne, which he was born one 

day to mount, without the doubtful fortune of 

the ſword. 

Chan Azim, and the Raja Man Singh, had 2 
the addreſs not to appear openly in the conſpi- of a- 
racy. They were, however, known to be the en- 
life and ſupport of the whole. They were {till 


under the cloud of the emperor's diſpleaſure, 


their heads. The prince being ſo far involved in 
the plot, it would be dangerous for him to re- 
cede; and they, juſtly conſidering the improba- 
bility of ſucceſs by open force againſt the Impe- 
rial power, propoſed the more ſpeedy expedient 
of aſſaſſinating Jehangire. The propoſal came 
to the ears of the prince. Though he was bent 
upon rebellion, he ſtartled at parricide. Nature 
was rouzed in his breaſt. © My father,” ſaid 
he, © may enjoy life without a throne ; but I 
can neyer enjoy a throne ſtained with a father's 
blood, Let him try the fortune of the held. 
Let us throw away the daggers of aflaſſins, and 
owe our advancement to our ſwords.” 

The conſpirators pretended to applaud the no- The por 
ble ſentiments of the prince: but they, from that 4, 
inſtant, were irreſolute and embarraſſed in their” 
councils, Many, violent at the beginning, now 
awed by the greatneſs of the undertaking, _ 

back 
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back from their purpoſe, and began to ſhelter 
themſelves behind one another. The emperor, 
in the mean time, was in part informed of the 


plot. He prepared to ſeize the prince: the latter 


Firſt riſ- 
ing. 


was apprized of his father's deſigns. By a pre- 
mature diſcovery, this conſpiracy, like many of 
the ſame kind, failed. Fear took poſſeſſion of 
the adherents of Chuſero. He himſelf was afraid. 
They neglected to execute the daring ſtroke, 
which their ſituation and ſafety required. They 
began to remove themſelves from immediate 
danger, as if the preſent were more to be feared 
than thoſe which in future they had to oppoſe. 
They, however, did not altogether relinquiſh their 
deſigns. 
On Monday the eighth of Zehidge, ſix months 
after the acceſſion of Jehangire to the throne of 
India, near one hundred of the conſpirators al- 
ſembled privately, in the evening, at the tomb of 


the emperor Akbar. Chuſero having joined 


them, on pretence of paying his devotions at his 
grandfather's ſhrine, they proceeded, that very 
night, toward Delhi. About day-break, next 
morning, they had reached the city of Muttra, 
about thirty- eight miles from Agra; and entered 
the town, when the troops, who garriſoned the 
place, were on the parade. They halted for re- 
freſhment ; and they had the good fortune not to 
be ſuſpected by the officer who commanded at 
Muttra. Huſſein Beg Chan Buduchſhi, who had 
been governor of the province of Cabul during a 
conſiderable part of the former reign, being turned 
out of his office by the emperor, was on his way 
to court. Having travelled in the night on ac- 
count of the heat of the weather, he happened to 
enter the city of Muttra at the oppoſite gate juſt 


when the prince arrived. They met in the mar- 
ket - place. Chuſero was no ſtranger to the dil- 


content 


woods; and ſaw from their retreats the ſmoke of 
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content of Huſſein; and eſteeming him a great A. b. 
acquiſition to his party, from his known bravery s. 
and popularity among the Tartars, who formed a 10 * 
great part of the imperial army, he called him 
alide, and having ſounded him, laid open his 
whole plan. Huſſein being conſcious of no crime 
againſt the ſtate, thought himſelf highly injured 

by Jehangire. Poſlefled of no property but the 
ſword, from the generofity of bis diſpoſition, 
which had laviſhed his fortune upon his friends, 

he required not much intreaty to elſpouſe the 

cauſe of the prince. 

The retinue of Huſſein was but ſraall. It con- Chiſ-ro 
ſiſted of two hundred Tartar horſe, and three __ * 
hundred Afgan foot. But his military fame was 
great; and he gave life to the conſpiracy. The 
prince endeavoured to bring over the governor 
of Muttra to his party. "That officer, perceiving 
his intentions, ſhut himſelf up in the citadel, and 
would liſten to no terms. Chuſero had neither 
time nor force to reduce him, He contented 
himſelf with enliſting as many as he could of the 
inhabitants and garriſon into his ſervice; and, 
leaving Muttra, continued his route to Delhi. 

The road between the two great cities of Delhi Ravages 
and Agra being crowded with travellers, and de- — 
tachments of horſe and foot going on different 
ſervices, the prince forced them to join his 
ſtandard. Thoſe who refuſed were, without 
mercy, put to the ſword, after being plundered 
of all their effects. Small parties of horſe were 
at the ſame time diſperſed through the country 
on every ſide; and ſuch as did not immediately 
take up arms in favour of Chuſero were ſubmitted 
to military execution, and all the ſeverities of 
war. Many were compelled to join him, through 
fear, Others, from the ſame cauſe, fled into the 


thelr 
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A B. their burning houſes, and mourned over their 
Hz infants and aged parents, who had not ſtrength 
1015. to avoid the flames. Some more reſolute de- 
ended themſelves againſt the rebels, and to their 
valour owed their lives. The orders of the prince, 
it muſt be owned, did not extend to ſuch rigour 
and cruelty. But he found it impoſſible to re- 
ſtrain from exceſſes his undiſciplined ſoldiers. He 
had ſet them an example of wickedneſs by rebel- 
lion; and it was not to be expected that they 
would ſubmit to his commands i in favour of huma- 

nity and juſtice, _ 

Lavs the Such was the waſteful progreſs of Chuſero to 

ſuburbs of Delhi. His followers having greatly increaſed 
der contri- their numbers in the march, he laid the ſuburbs 
butions. of that capital under contribution. The gates 

being ſhut, the city itſelf was preſerved from pil- 
lage. The unfortunate people who lived without 
= the walls, from their delay in raiſing the ſum 

FF impoſed upon them, had their houſes confumed 

| with fire. Many thouſands were ruined. Many, 

to retrieve their affairs, joined the rebels, 'to 
make repriſals upon the world for the loſs which 
they had ſuſtained. 

The em= At eleven o'clock of the ſame night on which 
Facs Chu. Chuſero left Agra, his father was informed of 
ſero, his flight by the captain-general, who was ordered 

to purſue immediately the fugitive. About an 

hour after this officer's departure with a conſider- 

able body of horſe, the emperor ſuſpeQing his 

loyalty, diſpatched his commands to him to re- 

turn. Ferid Bochari, lately raiſed to the dignity 

of Murtaza Chan, and to the office of paymaſ- 
ter-general of the forces, was diſpatched upon 

| that ſervice, with an additional number of troops. 
| The whole under Ferid amounted to ten thouſand 
horſe, which greatly retarded his march Chuſle- 
ro, of courſe, had the more time to haraſs the 
country, 
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country, and to ſtrengthen himſelf. In the morn- 
ing, as ſoon as day-light appeared, the emperor 
mounted his horſe; and having aſſembled all 
the forces in and near Agra, leaving a ſufficient 
garriſon in the place, marched with a great army 
toward Delhi. He was, upon the occaſion, heard 
to repeat a verſe, which implied, © That fortune 
depended upon expedition more than on counſel ; 
and that his life ſhould be darkened who put olf 
till to-morrow what ought to be done to-Gay.” 
'The undutiful — of a ſon, whom he 
loved, was a ſevere ſtroke to his mind. He re- 
fuſed to eat or drink, or to take reſt for fome 
time; and even opium, to which he was much 
addicted, he declined. 

Ihe governor and inhabitants of Delhi, having 
recovered from the firſt impreſſions which the 
ſudden arrival and ravages committed by Chuſero 


Had made upon their minds, prepared for a reſo— 


lute defence, Some troops, who were ſtationed 
in different parts of the country, had thrown 
themſelves into the town. As there was a conſider- 
able quantity of the Imperial treaſure lodged in 


the city, as well as the great wealth of private per- 


ſons, the intentions of the prince were to have 
ſurprized Delhi, and to furniſh himſelf with mo- 


ney ſufficient to raiſe an army in the province of 
Punjab. But the general terror which his rapa- 


city had excited carried the news of his march be- 
fore him, and diſappointed his deſigns. Deſpair- 
ing of being able to force Delhi to ſurrender 
belore the arrival of the Imperial army, having 


remained only two days in the ſuburbs, Chuſero 


took the route of Lahore. Having been, on his 
march, joined by a great number of men, he at- 
tempted, immediately upon his arrival, to take 


that city by eſcalade. He was repulſed with ſome 
loſs by the garriſon; and being at the ſame time 


deſtitute 
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1505, 
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v ho takes 
the route 


of Lahore. 
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A. D. deſtitute of artillery, he was greatly diſconcerted 
1506. in his meaſures. He, however, inveſted the 
ig 
1015, Place. 
—— he Imperial troops ſtationed in the province 
ſ-ar-d by threw themſelves into Lahore. They ſallied out 
Ferid Bo- on the beſiegers nine ſucceſſive days, but they 
chart. wereas often repulſed, and obliged to ſhelter them- 
ſelves behind their walls. Chuſero in the mean 
time had drawn together ſome artillery from ſmall 
fortreſſes in the neighbourhood, which he had 
found means to ſurpriſe. Nothing could be effect- 
ed againſt the place before the arrival of Ferid, 
the paymaſter-general, with the emperor's advanc- 
ed guard. The prince, with an army of thirty 
thouſand horſe and foot, but without order, with- 
out diſcipline, marched out of his camp to give 
battle to Ferid. 'The garriſon of Lahore perceiv- 
ing his motions, fell upon his rear. He left a 
part of his army to oppoſe them: With the re- 
maining part he attacked Ferid. His troops be- 
haved better than their diſcipline ſeemed to pro- 
miſe. He expoſed his own perſon. He was at 
length deſerted ; and, preſſing among the thickeſt 
of the enemy, he found himſelf with only a few 
of his principal adherents, who bravely fought by 
his ſide. In this ſituation he was ſurrounded by 
the Imperialiſts on every fide, He was perſonally 
known to them all. They were tender of his 
life; and, in attempting to take him priſoner, 
they permitted him to make his eſcape. Great 
honours were conferred upon Ferid by the empe- 
ror, on account of this ſignal victory. 
aut. The unfortunate Chuſero wandered all night 
{-\. of bs through the woods, with a few attendants. His 
«cherents. army was all diſperſed. He came in the morning 
to a hut, where, quite overcome by fatigue, he 
laid himſelf down to reſt. Some of his friends 
having diſcovered where he lay, aflembled round 
him. 
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him. They began to conſult together on the X. v. 
preſent untoward ſituation of their affairs. They Hig 
differed in opinio. Such of the chiefs as were ors. 
natives of Bengal and the adjacent provinces, in- 
ſiſted upon taking the route of that quarter of 
India, by the foot of the northern mountains: 
they alleged, that the Raja Man Singh, who was 
then ſuba of Bengal, poſlelſed great power, which 
he would not fail to exert in his nephew's cauſe “: 
that the country was rich and populous : that it 
was an invariable maxim among the Hindoo 
princes, never to deſert the jntereſt of a ſtranger 
who ſhould throw bimſelf under their protection: 
Beſides, that the Raja Man Singh joined the aſ— 
fection of a relation to the prince, to the natural 
faith of his nation to the ſuppliant and unfortu- 
nate. The natives of Chandeith and Malava were 
for trying their fortunes ia their reſpective pro- 
vinces. Chan Azim, the late Viſier, father-in- 
law of Chulero, was governor of the latter ; and 
they doubted not but he would fupport the dig- 
nity of his own family. They added, that Azim 
was poſleſſed of a fine. army, provided with artil- 
lery, and furniſhed with ſtores. 

Huſſein Beg, who was in chief confidence with 
the prince, ſtarted objections to the different plans They di 
of his other adherents. He urged the diſtance of““ 
| the march, and the impoſſibility of forcing their 
| way through countries full of Imperial troops, 
who would be very active, ſince Fortune had 
| forſaken the ſide of Chuſero. He propoſed that 
they ſhould continue their route to Cabul ; where 
he himſelf had intereſt ſufficient to arm the whole 
province, together with his native country Buduch- 
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* It was cuſtomary with the Mahommedan emperors of 
Hindoſtan to demand the daughters of Hindoo princes in 
marriage. The mother of Chuſero was ſiſter to the Rajah 
Man Singh. 
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ſhan, in favour of the prince. Chuſero, during 
the debate, ſat filent. Ilaving at length weighed 
each opinion, he declared in favour of that of 
Huſſein ; alleging, that the troops of the north 
were molt faithful to their chiefs. Ihe obſerva- 
tion diſpleaſed the other chiefs : they murmured, 


and left his preſence. They ſaw that their affairs 


were deſperate, and they reſolved to retreat to 
their reſpective habitations; covering their fears 
under a pretended diſguſt at the preference given 
to the counſel of Huſlein. 

Chuſero in a few minutes found himſelf deſert- 
ed by thoſe who had made him the tool of their 
ambition and revenge. Reproaches were to no 
effect. He blamed his adherents for their timidi- 
ty and perfidy; but he himſelf was not leſs cul- 


pable. His mind was agitated with various paſ- 


ſions. Rage againſt his own folly was the moſt 
predominant. Huſſein was the only chief of note 
who remained of the conſpirators. His follow- 
ers, conſiſting of three hundred horſe, and a few 
of the prince's menial ſervants, formed their 
whole retinue. With theſe they ſet out for Cabul. 
Being forced to depart from the high road, they 
frequently loſt their way, as they were obliged to 
travel in the night. 

Keeping their courſe through unfrequented 


paths, and by-roads, they at length arrived on the 


banks of the river Attoc, the largeſt branch of 
the Indus, It was impaſlable without boats. It 
was then midnight. They moved down the river 
to the ferry of Choudera. Finding no boats at 
that place, though a much frequented paſſage, 
they under ſtood that orders had been ſent to conceal 
them. The ferryman and villagers were aſleep. 
It was propoſed to ſeize them, to force them to 
diſcover where the boats were laid. Some were 
taken in their beds; others eſcaped, and, with 

their 
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their outcries, alarmed the country. The prince 
underſtood from thoſe that were taken, that or- 
ders from the Imperial camp had two days before 
been received by the zemindar of the diſtrict, to 
ſtop the paſſage of the river; and that, in obedi- 
ence to theſe orders, he had ſecreted the boats. 
Huſſein in the mean time having diſpatched ſome 
of his followers in queſt of the boats, they found 
two, filled with wood, in a neighbouring creek. 
Theſe were unloaded, and brought to the proper 
place. The zemindar, being rouzed from fleep 
by the noiſe, had come by this time to the banks 
of the Attoc, attended by a concourſe of people. 
He called to thoſe who dragged the boats, that he 
had an Imperial mandate to prohibit all perſons, 
under pain of death, to croſs the river. They, 
intimidated by his threats, turned the head of the 
two boats acroſs the ſtream. The prince's party 
fired upon them : ſome were killed, others plung- 
ed into the river; and a few expert ſwimmers, in 
the retinue of Chuſero, brought one boat with 
difficulty to the ſhore, 

The banks of the Attoc were in the mean time 
crowded with the country people. An oflicer ar- 
rived with a hundred horſe to guard the paſlage, 
Other detachments came gradually in from every 
quarter. Chuſero and Huſſein reſolved to ſave 
themſelves in the boat. They placed their horſes 
in the center, and they themſelves took their ſeats 
in the ſtern. Their attendants, afraid of being left 
to the mercy of their enemics, threw themſelves 
headlong into the veſſel, and almoit ſunk her. 
They, however, puſhed her from thore ; threw 
ſome overboard, and cut off the hands of others 
who clung to her ſides. Many were drowned. A 
few ſlain by the Imperialiſts. This was but the 
beginning of misfortunes. Moſt of the oars had 
been loſt in the confuſion; and the rudder, to 
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complete the ruin of the unfortunate Chuſero, had 


been inadvertenily thrown overboard with the 


wood with which the boat liad been found loaded. 
Theſe inconveniencies, joined to a want of kill 
in the rowers, rendered it impoſſible for them to 
manage the boat. She was carried down the 
ſtream. Ihe confuſion was great, and danger 
every moment increaſed, 

The zemindar, and the party who guarded 
the ferry, were not idle. They ſeized upon thoſe 
leſt aſhore. They fired at the boat, and followed 
her down the river. She ſtruck at laſt on a ſand- 
bank. Some plunged into the water to puſh her 
off: ſhe remained immoveable. Ihe fire conti- 
nued. Many were killed. No refource was left. 
The fun was juſt riſing. Caſim Chan, who com- 
manded the party of horſe, ſeeing the unfortu— 
nate prince in this unextricable ſituation, ſtopt the 
fire. Being by this time joined by another officer 
who commanded a body of troops in the neigh- 
bourhood, both mounted their elephants; and, 
riding in to the bank on which the boat lay, ſeized 
the prince. Caſim placed him behind him on the 
elephant, while the other officer ſecured Huſſein. 
Ihe few that remained of their attendants were 
carried aſhore in another boat. 

Such was the end of a rebellion begun without 
any juſt cauſe, concerted without judgment, and 
carried on with very moderate abilities, by a 
prince icarce more unlortunate than he deſerved 
to be. The emperor was at the time encamped in 
a garden near Lahore. He received the news of 
the ſeizure of the prince with exceſſive joy. He 
ordered him to be brought before him, with a 
golden chain from his left band 10 his left foot, ac- 
cording to the laws of his anceltors, Zingis and 
Timur. Huſſein, loaded with iron chains, was 
placed on the right-hand of Chuſero; Abdul 

Rahim, 


IE HAM GI E. 


Rahim, another of the principal rebels, on his 
left. Jehangire ſternly aſked his ſon, „ What 
could induce thee, Sultan Chuſero, to rebel 


againſt thy ſovereign and father?” Chuſero was 


filent : the emperor began to relent. He then, 
in a ſofter tone, queſtioned him about his adviſers 
and abettors in rebellion. Chuſero burſt into 
tears, His father was ſurprized : for till then he 
had remained firm. © Father,“ ſaid the prince, 
with a broken voice, © my crime is great; but 
let me ſuffer for it alone. When you accuſed 
me, I was ſenſible of my faults; and, as I was 
reconciled with the loſs of life, I behaved with 
dignity, But when you raiſe the remembrance of 
my friends, I am troubled at their fate, Let 
them eſcape as they can ; I will never become 
their accuſer” 


Jehangire ſtood ſilent ; and by his preſſing him Rrecution 


no farther, ſeemed to applaud his ſentiments. 
Any information from the prince would be un- 
neceſſary, The conſpirators had impeached one 
another; and three hundred of the chief; 
wele already ſeized. The prince was delivered 
over, in cloſe confinement, into the hands of the 
paymaſter-general. Huflein was ſentenced to be 
ſewed up in the raw hide of an ox, and to be 
thrown in that condition into the ſtreet. Ihe hide 
was ſoon contracted by the heat of the ſun ; and 
he expired in a few hours. Abdul Rahim did 
not ſo eaſily eſcape. Finding that Huſſein was 
dead ſooner than they expected, thole appointed 
to ſuperintend the executions, kept the als's hide 
in which Rahim was incloſed, conſtantly moiſt 
with water, He lived for ſeveral days in that 
miſerable condition. Three hundred pales in the 
mean time were ſet upin two rows along the pub- 
lic road. The rebels, to that number, were drawn 
alive on the pales. Chuſcro was brought every 
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day, as long as any of the unhappy wretches breath- 
ed under their tortures, to view the horrid ſight. He 
was led in chains through the midſt of them, whilſt 
he watered the ground with his tears. Some of 
them had been his deareſt companions ; others his 
faiilkiful ſervants, who had followed his fortunes, 

merely to ſhew their fidelity to a maſter whom 


they loved. 
theſe barbarous executions were ſcarce over at 


” Lahore, when news was brought to the Imperial 


camp, that the Perſians had inveſted Candahar 
with a numerons army; that Shaw Beg, the go- 
v-1n0r of that city and province, had, by his 
ralncts, ſuffered a very conſiderable Joſs in a 
ally. ; yet that he continued, without any ne- 
ity, to expoſe the garriſon. [Its conduct 
0 N | only be accounted for by an abſurdity bor- 
Jering on madneſs. He was as careleſs of his 
fe as he was of his duty. Diſſolute beyond 
example, he ordered an awning to be ſpread over 
be oate-way molt expoſed to the enemy's fire. 
i}: far under it all day, converſing with common 
pr oMitetes, whom, much againſt their inclination, 
e forced to attend him. The emperor, fearin; 
ore from his n reghgence and debauchery, tha! 
lc hoped trom his fidelity and courage, lent Sirdir 
Chan, an old Darup to ſuperſede him in his go- 
went, with orders to defend Candahar to the 
alt -xtrenity. Ghazi Chan, an oflicer of* great 
reputation, was, at the ſame time, diſpatched 
with twenty-tive thouſand horſe, to haraſs the 
iy. Jeuangire himlelf, with the remaining 

Nat rt of the Imperial army, marched to Cabul. 
Ghazi had ſcarce advanced within fix days 
11% h of Candahar, when the Perſians raiſed the 
ce, and retreated towards Choraſſan. No rea- 
on could be aſligned for theſe hoſtilities on the 


ide of Perſia, except the favourable opportunity 
offered, 
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offered, by the rebellion of Chuſero, for ſeizing 
the city of Candahar, which was, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the key to the Perſian empire. Shaw Abas 
of Perſia pretended, that his lieutenants in the 
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provinces of Seiſtan and Choraſſan had taken this 


ſtep without his orders; and that it was his poſi- 
tive commands which raiſed the ſiege. 

Jehangire placed little faith in the profeſſions 
of Abas; being ſatisſied, that the death of Akbar, 
and the rebellion of Chuſero, were the true mo— 
tives of the invaſion. He, however, admitted 
the excuſes of the Perſian, which were brought 
by his ambaſſador Huſſein. Several ſma! forts 
near Candahar, which had been taken by the 
Perſians, were evacuated, and peace between the 
two formidable powers was re-eſtabliſhed. Shaw 
Beg, deprived of the government of Candahar, 
was made Suba of Cabul: for, notwithitanding 
his abſurd behaviour, he had diſplayed both abi- 
lity and ſpirit in the defence of the city. The 
emperor, after theſe tranſactions, returned to- 
ward Lahore, 

Sultan Chuſero was ſtill in cloſe confinement, 
which his active and vehement diſpoſition could 
very ill endure. The uſage he met with deprived 
him of every hope of a reconciliation with his 
father. The marks of affection ſhewn by the em- 
peror to his younger ſons, Purvez and Churrum, 
confirmed the ſuſpicions of Chuſero. It was alſo 
currently reported, that Jehangire was to appoint 
one of the two favoured princes, his ſucceſſor. 
Nothing but diſappointment, and even death, 
preſented to Chuſero's mind, His friends were 
ſtill numerous in the army. He founded them, 
by his emiſſaries: ſome moved by his misfortunes, 
many 1n love with novelty, began to form trea- 
ſonable deſigns againſt the emperor's life. It was 
concerted to fall upon Jehangire at the chace, 
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and, having diſpatched him, to raiſe Chuſero, 
from his priſon to the throne. 

Some writers doubt, whether Chuſero was at 
all privy to this conſpiracy: others deny the 
whole. The firſt argue from the humanity of 
Chuſero; the latter ſay, that it was a fiction of 
Sultan Churrum, third fon of Jehangire. This 
much 1s certain, that the firſt intelligence of the 
conſpiracy came, through prince Churrum, to 
the emperor's ears. He informed his father, that 
five hundred of the nobility were engaged in a 
plot againſt his life. Jehangire was ſtartled, and 
knew not how to act: he conſidered, that, ſhould 
he ſeize ſome, the reſt would be alarmed; and 
that danger might ariſe from their power. As it 
was difficult, therefore, to ſecure them all at 
once, he thought it moſt prudent to ſend all on 
different fervices. Four of the principals he re- 
ſerved, whom he ordered to be ſeized. The 
were tr ĩed for treaſon ; ſufficient proofs could not 
be found. They were kept in confinement : Chu- 
ſero was more narrowly watched; and became 
daily more and more obnoxious to his father. 
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| Diſturbances in Bengal—Story of Chaja Aiaſi—- 


His flight from Tartary—Diftreſs in the deſart 
Birth of the Sultana Noor-Mdhil— Marriage 


with Shere Afkun— Perſecution—and murder of 


that Omrah—Her marriage with the emperor 
Promotion of her family. 


J EHANGIRE, having reſettled the affairs of 
the provinces to the north-weſt of the Indus, 
marched toward the capital. When he was croſ- 
ſing the Attoc, letters were received from Iſlam 
Chan, governor of Behar, with intelligence, that 
Shere Afkun, a native of Turkomania, who 
commanded in the diſtrict of Burdwan, had, with 
his own hand, killed Kuttub-ul-dien Koka, Suba 
of Bengal, together with ſeveral other officers, 
who had ſet upon Shere Atkun, with an inten- 
tion to aſſaſſinate him. Jehangire was much af- 
flicted at the death of his favourite Kuttub ; but 
he derived ſome comfort from the Suba's ſucceſs 
againſt the life of Shere Af kun. The circum- 
ſtances of the unhappy fate of this chief are in 
themſelves extraordinary; and the knowledge of 
them is neceſſary for elucidating the ſequel of the 
hiſtory of Jehangire. To trace things to their 
ſource, we mult, for ſome time, loſe ſight of the 
unfortunate Shere. | 


Diſtur- 
bances in 
Dengal. 


About twenty years before this period, Chaja Story of 


Aiaſs, a native of the weſtern Tartary, left that 
country to puſh his fortune in Hindoſtan. He 


was deſcended of an ancient and noble family, 
K 2 falleu 


Chaja Ai- 
als. 
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fallen into decay by various revolutions of fortune. 
He, however, had received a good education, 
which was all his parents could beſtow. Fallin 
in love with a young woman, as poor as himſelf 
he married her; but he found it difficult to pro- 
vide for her the very neceſſaries of life. Reduced 
to the laſt extremity, he turned his thoughts upon 
India, the uſual reſource of the needy 'Iartars of 
the north. He left privately friends, who either 
would not or could not aſſiſt him, and turned his 
face to a foreign country. His all conſiſted of 
one ſorry horſe, and a very ſmall ſum of money, 
which had proceeded from the ſale of his other 
effects. Placing his wife upon the horſe, he 
walked by her fide. She happened to be with 
child, and could ill endure the fatigue of ſo great 
a journey. Their ſcanty pittance of money was 
ſoon expended : they had even ſubſiſted, for ſome 
1 days, upon charity, when they arrived on the 
| {kirts of the Great Solitudes, which ſeparate Tar- 
tary from the dominions of the family of Timur, 
in India. No houſe was there to cover them from 
the inclemency of the weather; no hand to relieve 
their wants. To return, was certain miſery; to 
proceed, apparent deſtruction. 
Hisdiſireſs They had faſted three days: to complete their 
misfortunes, the wife of Aiaſs was taken in la- 
| bour. She began to reproach her huſband for 
leaving his native country at an unfortunate hour ; 
for exchanging a quiet, though poor life, for the 
ideal proſpect of wealth in a diftant country. 
In this diſtreſſed fituation ſhe brought forth a 
daughter. They remained in the place for ſome 
hours, with a vain hope that travellers might pals 
that way. They were diſappointed. Human feet 
ſeldom tread theſe defarts: the ſan declined 
a pace. They feared the approach of night: the 
place was the haunt of wild beaſts; and ſhould 
they 
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they eſcape their hunger, they muſt fall by their 
own. Chaja Aiaſs, in this extremity, having 
laced his wife on the horſe, found himſelf ſo much 


exhauſted that he could ſcarcely move. To carry 


the child was impoſſible: the mother could not 
even hold herſelf faſt on the horſe. A long con- 
teſt began between Humanity and Neceſlity : the 
latter prevailed, and they agreed to expole the 
child on the high- way. "The infant, covered with 
leaves, was placed under a tree; and the diſcon- 
ſolate parents proceeded in tears, 

When they had advanced about a mile from in the de- 

the place, and the eyes of the mother could no 8 
longer diſtinguiſh the ſolitary tree under which 
ſhe had left her daughter, ſhe gave way to grief; 
and throwing herſelf from the horſe on the ground, 
exclaimed, © My child! my child!” She endea- 
voured to raiſe herſelf; but ſhe had no ſtrength 
to return. Aiaſs was pierced to the heart. He 
promiſed to bring her the infant. He arrived at 
the place. No ſooner had his eyes reached the 
child, than he was almoſt {truck dead with horror. 
A black ſnake, ſay our authors, was coiled around 
it; and Aiaſs believed he beheld him extending 
his fatal jaws to devour the infant. Ihe father 
ruſhed forward. The ſerpent, alarmed at his vo- 
ciferation, retired into the hollow tree. He took 
up his daughter unhurt, and returned to the 
mother. He gave her child into her arms ; and, 
as he was informing her of the wondertul elcape 
of the infant, ſome travellers appeared, and ſoon 
relieved them of all their wants. They procecded 
gradually and came to Lahore. 

The emperor Akbar, at the arrival of Aiaſs, His arrira! 
kept his court at Lahore. Aſiph Chan, one of —— 
that monarch's principal Omrahs, attended then Labore. 
the preſence. He was a diſtant relation to Aiaſs, 
and he received him with attention and friend- 


ſhip. 
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ſhip. To employ him, he made him his own 
ſecretary. Aiaſs ſoon recommended himſelf to 
Aſiph in that ſtation; and, by ſome accident, his 
diligence and ability attracted the notice of the 
emperor, who raiſed him to the command of a 
thouſand horſe. He became, in proceſs of time, 
maſter of the houſchold ; and his genius being 
{till greater than even his good fortune, he raiſed 
himſelf to the office and title of Atimid-ul-Dowla, 
or high treaſurer of the empire. Thus he, who 
had almoſt periſhed through mere want in the de- 
ſert, became, in the ſpace of a few years, the 
firſt ſubject in India. 

Character The daughter, who had been born to Aiaſs in 
— il the deſert, received, ſoon after his arrival at La- 
Mher-ul- hore, the name of Mher-ul-Niffa, or the Sun of 
Nia. Women. She had ſome right to the appellation ; 
for in beauty ſhe excelled all the ladies of the 
Faſt. She was educated with the utmoſt care and 
attention. In muſic, in dancing, in poetry, in paint- 
ing, ſhe had no equal among her ſex. Her diſpoſi- 
tion was volatile, her wit lively and fatirical, herſpirit 
lofry and uncontrouled. Selim, the prince-royal, 
viſited one day her father. When the public en- 
tertainment was over, when all, except the prin- 
cipal gueſts, were withdrawn, and wine was 
brought on the table, the ladies, according to cul- 

tom, were introduced in their veils. 
She ci. Ihe ambition of Mher-ul-Niſla aſpired to a con- 
tan Selim: queſt of the prince. She ſung—he was in rap- 
tures : ſhe danced—he could hardly be reſtrained, 
by the rules of decency, to his place. Her ſta- 
| ture, her ſhape, her gait, had raiſed his ideas of 
her beauty to the higheſt pitch. When his eyes 
ſeemed to devour her, ſhe, as by accident, dropt 
| her veil ; and ſhone upon him, at once, with all 
her charms. The confuſion, which ſhe could well 
feign, on the occaſion, heightened the beauty of 
her 
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her face. Her timid eye by ſtealth fell upon the 
prince, and kindled all his foul into love. He 
was ſilent for the remaining part of the evening: 
ſhe endeavoured to confirm, by her wit, the con- 
queſt which the charms of her perſon had made. 
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Selim, diſtracted with his paſſion, knew not Marries 


what courſe to take. Mher ul Niſſa had been be- 
trothed, by her father, to Shere Afkun, a Tur- 
komanian nobleman of great renown. Ile ap— 
plied to his father Akbar, who ſternly refuſed to 
commit a piece of injuſtice, though in favour of 
the heir of his throne. Ihe price retired abaſh- 
ed; and Mher ul Niſſa became the wife of Shere 
Atkun. The latter, however, ſuffered in his 
proſpects in life, for not having made a voluntary 
reſignation of the lady to the enamoured prince. 
Though Selim durſt make no open attack upon his 
fortunate rival during the life of Akbar, men in 
office worſhipped the riſing ſun, and threw ac- 
cumulated diſgrace on Shere Afkun. He be- 
came diſguſtd, and left the court of Agra. He 
retired into the province of Bengal, and obtain- 
ed from the Suba of that country, the ſuperin- 
tendency of the diſtrict of Burdwan. 

The paſſion for Mher-ul-Niffa, which Seilm had 
repreſſed from a reſpect and fear for his father, re- 
turned with redoubled violence when he himſelf 
mounted the throne of India. He was now abſo- 
jute; no ſubject could thwart his will and pleaſure. 
He recalled Shere Afkun from his retreat. He 
was, however, afraid to go fo much againſt the 
current of the public opinion, as to deprive that 
Omrah of his wite. Shere was inflexible : no 
man of honovr in India can part with his ſpouſe, 
and retain his life. His incredible ſtrength and 
bravery had rendered Shere extremely popular. 
Ile was naturally high ſpirited and proud; and 
jt was not to be expected, that he would yield to 
indignity 
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indignity and public ſhame.—His family, his for- 
mer reputation was high.—Born of noble parents 


in Turkomania, he had ſpent his youth in Perſia; 


He is call- 
ed to court. 


and had ſerved with uncommon renown, Shaw 


Iſmael the third of the Sutvi line. His original 
name was Aſta Jillo, but having killed a lion, 
he was dignified with the title of Shere Afkun, 
or the Overthrower of the Lion. Under the 
latter name he became famous in India. In the 
wars of Akbar, he had ſerved with great repu- 
tation. He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in a parti- 
cular manner, under Chan Chanan, at the tak- 
ing of Sind, by exhibiting .prodigies of perſo- 
nal ſtrength and valour. Preferments had been 
heaped upon him ; and he was highly eſteemed 
at court, during the life of Akbar, who loved in 
others that daring intrepidity for which he him- 
ſelf was renowned, 


| Jehangire kept his court at Delhi, when he 


called Shere Afkun to the preſence. He received 
him graciouſly and conferred new honours upon 
him. Shere Afkun, naturally open and generous, 
ſuſpected not the emperor's intentions. Time, 


he thought, had erazed the memory of Mher-ul- 


Niſſa from Jehangire's mind. He was deceived. 
The monarch was reſolved to remove his rival; 
but the means he uſed were, at once, fooliſh and 
diſgraceſul. He appointed a day for hunting; 
and ordered the haunt of an enormous tiger to 


be explored. News was ſoon brought, that a 


tiger of an extraordinary ſize was diſcovered in 
the foreſt of Nidarbari. This ſavage, it was ſaid, 
had carried off many of the largeſt oxen from 
the neighbouring villages. The emperor directed 
thither his march, attended by Shere Afkun, and 
ſeveral thouſands of his principal officers, with all 
iheir trains. Having, according to the cuſtom 
of the Mogul Tartars, ſurrounded the ground for 
many miles, they began to move toward the cen- 

ter, 


JE HANG TRE 


ter, on all ſides. The tiger was rouzed. His 
roaring was heard in all quarters: and the em- 
ror haſtened to the place. 

The nobility being aſſembled, Ichangire called 
aloud, Who among you will advance ſingly 
and attack this tiger?“ They looked on one 
another in ſilence : then all turned their eyes on 
Shere Af kun. He ſeemed not to underſtand 
their meaning: at length three Omrahs ſtarted 
forth from the circle, and ſacrificing fear to ſhame, 
fell at the emperor's feet, and begged permit- 
ſion to try ſingly their ſtrength againſt the formi- 
dable animal. The pride of Shere Afkun aroſe. 
He had imagined, that none durſt attempt a 
deed ſo dangerous. He hoped, that after the 
refuſal of the nobles, the honour of the enter— 
prize would devolve in courſe on his hands. Bur 
three had offered themſelves for the combat: and 
they were bound in honour to inſiſt on their prior 
right. Afraid of loſing his former renown, Shere 
Af kun began thus in the preſence, + "Vo attack 
* an animal with weapons is both unmanly and 
* unfair. God has given to man limbs and 
* ſfinews as well as to tigers: he has added reaſon 
* tothe former to conduct his ſtrength.” The 
other Omrahs objected in vain, “ That all 
* men were inferior to the tiger in ſtrength ; and 
* that he could be overcome only with ſteel.” 
J will convince you of your miſtake,” Shere 
Afkun replied : and, throwins down his ſword 
and ſhield, prepared to advance unarmed. 

Though the emperor was, in ſecret, pleaſed 
with a propoſal full of danger to Shere, he made 
a ſhew of diſſuading him from the enterprize. 
Shere was determined. The monarch, with 
ſeigned reluctance, yielded. Men knew not whe- 
ther they ought molt to admire the courage of the 
man, or exclaim againſt the folly of the deed. 
Aitoniſhment was painted in every face. Every 

tongue 
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tongue was ſilent. Writers give a particular, 
but incredible detail of the baitle between Shere 
Af kun and the tiger. This much is certain, that, 
after a long and obſtinate ſtruggle, the aſtoniſh- 
ing warrior prevailed; and though mangled with 
wounds himſelf, laid at laſt the ſavage dead at his 
feet. The thouſands who were eye- witneſſes of the 
action, were even almoſt afraid to vouch for the 
truth of the exploit, with their concurring teſti— 
mony. The fame of Shere was increaſed ; and 
the deſigns of the emperor failed. But the de- 
termined cruelty of the latter ſtopt not here: 
other means of death were contrived againſt the 
unfortunate Shere. 

Pefeatsza He had ſcarce recovered from his wounds, 


n es When he came to pay his reſpects at court. He 
lle. was carefled by the emperor ; and he ſuſpected no 


uile. A ſnare, however, was prepared for him. 
Jehangire had meanly condeſcended to give pri- 
vate orders to the rider of one of his largeſt ele- 
phants to waylay his rival, in one of the narrow 
{treets, when he next ſhould return to court, and 
there to tread him to death. As accidents of 
that kind ſometimes happen, from the rage of 
thoſe animals in the rutting ſeaſon, the thing 
might have paſſed without ſuſpicion. Shere was 
carried in his palanky. He ſaw the elephant in 
his way. He gave orders to the bearers to return 
back : the elephant came forward. They threw 
the palanky, with their maſter, in the itreet, and 
fled to ſave their lives. Shere ſaw his danger. 
He had juſt time to rife. He drew a ſhort ſword, 
which always hung by his fide: with this wea- 
pon he {truck the elephant acroſs the root of the 
trunk, which he cut off with one blow. Ihe 
animal roared, turned from him, fell down and 
expired. The emperor was looking out at a 
window. He retired with amazement and ſhame, 

Shere 
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Shere continued his way to the palace. Without 
any ſuſpicion of treachery, he related the particu- 
lars to ſehangire. The latter diſguiſed his ſemi— 
ments, but relinquiſhed not his deff ſigns. He 

praiſed the ſtrength and valour of Shere, who re- 
tired ſatisfied and unſuſpecting from the preſence, 

Whether the emperor endeavoured to conquer fcomfits 

his paſſion for Mher-ul-Niſſa, or felt remorſe from 
his own behaviour, is uncertain; but, for the 
ſpace of ſix months, no further attempts were 
made againſt the life of Shere, who now retired 
to the capital of Bengal. The former deſigns of 
Jehangire were no ſecret, Ihey were the ſubject 
of common converſation, little to the advantage 
of the character of a great prince. Abſolute mo— 
narchs, however, are never without men who flat— 
ter their worſt paſſions, and adminiſter to their 
moſt pernicious pleaſures. Kuttub, Suba of Ben- 
gal, was one of theſe convenient ſycophants. To 
ingratiate himſelf with the emperor, though per- 
haps not by his expreſs commands, he hired forty 
rufhans, to attack and murder Shere, when an 
opportunity ſhould offer. Shere was apprized of 
the intentions of Kuttub. He continued within 
doors; but ſuch was his confidence in his own 
ſtrength and valour, that at night he would not 
permit his ſervants to remain in tis houſe, They, 
according to cuſtom, retired each to his own 
home. An old porter only remained of the meu 
ſervants, under the fame root with Shere. The 
aſſaſſins were no ſtrangers to a circumſtance com- 
mon in India. They made their oblcr vations up— 
on the houſe. They found that there was a room, 
on the right hand, within the piincipal door, 
which Shere uſed, as a writing-chamber. This 
| room communicated, by a narrow pailage, with 
L the ſleeping apartments. When it was dark, they 
took advantage of the old porter's ablence, aut 
couveyed 
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conveyed themſelves, without diſcovery, into the 


houſe. 
forty aflaſ. The principal door being bolted at the uſual 
_ hour, Shere and his family went to bed. Some 


of the aſſaſſins, when they thought he was fallen 
aſleep, ſtole ſilently into his apartment. "They 
prepared to plunge their daggers into his body, 
when one of them, who was an old man, being 
touched with remorſe, cried out with a loud voice: 
„ Hold! have we not the emperor's orders? Let 
us behave like men. Shall forty fall upon one, 
and that one aſleep!” © Boldly ſpoken,” ſaid 
Shere ; ſtarting that inſtant from his bed. Seizing 
his ſword, he placed himſelf in a corner of the 
room. There he was attacked by the aſſaſſins. 
In a few minutes, many of the villains lay, wel- 
tering in their blood, at his feet. Scarce one half 
eſcaped without a wound. The old man, who 
had given warning, did not attempt to fly. Shere 
took him by the hand, praiſed and thanked him 
tor his behaviour, and having enquired about 
thoſe who had hired the aſſaſſins, diſmiſſed him, 
with handſome preſents, to relate the particulars 
abroad. 

Heis mu- The fame of this gallant exploit reſounded 

ecrec. through the whole empire. Shere could not ſtir 
abroad for the mob, who preſſed around him. 
He, however, thought proper to retire from the 
capital of Bengal, to his old reſidence at Burd- 
wan. He hoped to live there in obſcurity and 
ſafety, with his beloved Mher-ul-Nifla. He was 
deceived. The Suba of Bengal had received his 
government, for the purpoſe of removing the un- 
fortunate Shere; and he was not ungrateful. 
After deliberating with himſelf about the means, 
he, at laſt, fell upon an effectual expedient. Set- 
tling the affairs of his government at Tanda, 


which was, at that time, the capital of Bengal, 
he 
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he reſolved, with a great retinue, to make the 
tour of the dependent provinces. In his rout he 
came to Burdwan. Ile made no ſecret to his prin- 
cipal officers, that he had the emperor's orders 
for diſpatching Shere: That devoted Omrah, 
hearing that the Suba was entering the town in 
which he reſided, mounted his horſe, and, with 
two ſervants only, went to pay his reſpects. The 
Suba received Shere with affected politeneſs, 
They rode, for ſome time, fide by fide; and their 
converſation turned upon indifferent affairs. The 
Suba ſuddenly ſtopt. He ordered his elephant of 
ſtate to be brought; which he mounted, under 
a pretence of appearing with becoming pomp in 
the city of Burdwan. Shere ſtood ſtill, when the 
Suba was aſcending; and one of the pikemen, 
pretending that Shere was in the way, ſtruck his 
horſe, and began to drive him before him. Shere 
was enraged at the affront, He knew that the 
pikeman durſt not have uſed that freedom with- 
out his maſter's orders: he faw plainly, that there 
was a laid deſign againſt his life. He turned 
round upon the pikeman, and threatened him 
with inſtant death. He fell on the ground and 
begged for mercy. Swords were drawn. Shere 
had no time to loſe. He ſpurred his horſe up to 
the elephant, on which the Suba was mounted ; 
and having broke down the amari or caſtle, cut 
him in two; and thus the unfortunate Kuttub be- 
came the victim of his own zeal to pleaſe the em- 
peror, Shere did not reſt here: he turned his 
{word on the other officers. The firit that fell 
by his hands was Aba Chan, a native of Cafh— 
mire; who was an Omrah of tive thouſand horfe. 
Four other nobles ſhared the ſame fate. A death 
attended every blow from the hand of Shere. 
The remaining chiefs were at once aſtoniſhed and 
frightened. They fled to a diſtance, and formed 

a circle 
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a circle around him. Some began to gall him 
with arrows; others to fire with their muſquets. 
His horſe, at length, being ſhot with a ball in 
the forenead, fell under him. The unfortunate 
Shetre, reduced to the laſt extremity, began to 
upbraid them with cowardice. Ile invited them 
ſeverally to ſingle combat; but he begged in vain, 
He had already received ſome wounds. He plainly 
faw his approaching fate. Turning his face 
toward Mecca, he took up fome duſt with his 
hand; and, for want of water, threw it, by way 
ol ablutton, upon bis head. Ile then ſtood up, 
ſecmingly unconcerned. Six balls entered his 
body, in different places, before he fell. Nis 
enemies had ſcarce the courage to come ncar, till 
they ſaw him in the laſt agonies of death. They 
praiſed his valour to the ſkies: but in adding to 
Lis reputation, they took away ſrom their own, 

The othcer, who ſucceeded the deceaſed Suba 
in the command of the troops, haſtened to the 
houfe of Shere. Ile was afraid that Mher.ul- 
Niſſa, in the firſt paroxiſms of grief, might make 
away with hericif, That lady, however, bore 
her misfortunes with more fortitude and reſigna— 
tion. She was unwilling to adopt the manners of 
her country, upon ſuch tragical occaſions. She 
even pretended, in vindication of her apparent 
inſenſibility, to follow the injunctions of her de- 
ceaſed lord. She alleged that Shere, foreſceing 
Lis own fall by Jehangire, had conjured her to 
vield to the deſires of that monarci without he- 
ſitation The reaſons, which ſhe ſaid, he gave, 
were as feeble as the fact itſelf was improbable. 
He was afraid that his own exploits would ſink 
into oblivion, without they were connected with 
the remarkable event of giving an empreſs to 
India, 


NMher- 
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Mher-ul-Niſſa was ſent, with all imaginable cee 
care, to Delhi. She was full of the ambition of <4 «t court, 


becoming the favourite Sultana. Her vanity was 
diſappointed. Though ſhe was received with 
great tenderneſs and affection, by Rokia Sultana 
Begum, the emperor's mother, Jehangire re- 
fuſed to ſee her. Whether his mind was then 
fixed on another object, or remorſe had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſoul, authors do not agree. They, 
however, aſſert, with great improbability, that 
the emperor was ſo much affected with the death 
of his favourite, the Suba of Bengal, that he 
reſolved to punith Mher-ul-Niſſa, for an accident 
in which the had no concern. Be that as it will, 
he gave orders to ſhut her up in one of the worſt 
apartments of the ſeraglio. He even would not 
deign to ſee her; and, contrary to his uſual mu- 
nificence to women, he allowed her but fourteen 
anas, about two ſhillings, of our money, a-day, 
for the ſubſiſtence of | herſelf and ſome feinale 
ſlaves. This coldneſs to a woman whom he paſlto- 
nately loved when not in his power, was at once 
unaccountable and abſurd. 

Mher-ul-Nitla was a woman of a haughty ſpirit, 
and could not brook this treatment. She had no 
remedy. She gave berſelf up, for ſome time, to 
grief, as it for the death of her huſband ; but it 
was diſappointment only that preyed upon her 
mind. She was at length reconciled to her con- 
dition, from a hope of an opportunity of re-kind- 
ling the emperor's former love. She truſted to 
the amazing power of her own beauty ; which, 
to conquer, required only to be ſeen. "Ihe em- 
peror's mother, who was deeply interelted tor 
Mher-ul-Niffa, could not prevail upon her fon to 
ſee her. He turned away from her in ſilence, 
when ſhe ſpoke of the widow of Shere. An ex- 
pedient, however, offered itſelk to Mher-ul-Nilla. 
10 
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To raiſe her own reputation in the ſeraglio, and 
to ſupport herſelf and ſlaves with more decency, 
than the ſcanty pittance allowed her would admit, 
ſhe called forth her invention and taſte in workin 
ſome admirable pieces of tapeſtry and embroide- 
ry, in painting ſilks with exquiſite delicacy, and 
in inventing female ornaments of every kind. 
Theſe articles were carried, by her ſlaves, to the 
ditterent ſquares of the royal ſeraglio, and to the 
harams of the great ofticers of the empire. The 
inventions of Mher-ul-Niſſa excelled ſo much in 
their kind, that they were bought with the greateſt 
avidity. Nothing was faſhionable among the ladies 
of Delhi and Agra, but the work of her hands. 
She accumulated, by theſe means, a conſiderable 
ſum of money, with which ſhe repaired and beau- 
tiſied her apartments, and clothed her ſlaves in 
the richeſt tiſſues and brocades, while ſhe herſelf 
affected a very plain and ſimple dreſs, 

In this ſituation the widow of Shere continued 
four years, without once having ſeen the emperor. 
Her tame reached his ears from every apartment 
in the ſeraglio. Curioſity at length vanquiſhed his 
reſolution. He determined to be an eye-witneſs 
of the things which he had ſo often heard, con- 
cerning Mher-ul-Nifla. He reſolved to ſurprize 
her: and communicating his reſolution to none, 
he ſuddenly entered her apartments, where he 
found every thing ſo elegant and magnificent, 
that he was ſtruck with amazement. But the 
greateſt ornament of the whole was Mher-ul-Nifla 


herſelf. She lay half reclined, on an embroider- 


ed ſopha, in a plain muſhn dreſs. Her flaves fat 
in a circle round her, at work, attired in rich 
brocades. She ſlowly aroſe, in manifeſt confu- 
ſion; and received the emperor with the uſual 
ceremony of touching firſt the ground, then 
her forehead with her right hand. She did not 


utter 
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utter one word ; but ſtood with her eyes fixed on 
the ground. Jehangire remained for ſome time 
ſilent, He admired her ſhape, her ſtature, her 
beauty, her grace; and that inexpreſlible volup. 
tuouſneſs of mein, which it is impoſlile to reſiſt. 

Jehangire did not, for ſome time, recover Hernupti- 

from his confuſion. He at length fat down on 3 
the ſopha, and requeſted Mher- ul-Niſſa to fit by 
| his fide. The firſt queition he aſked, was, Why 
| ce this difference between the anpearance of Mher- 
* ul-Niſſa and her ſlaves ?? She very ſhrewdly 
WW replied, ©& Thoſe born to ſervitude muſt dreſs 
“as it ſhall pleaſe thoſe whom they ſerve. Theſe 
«© are my ſervants; and | alleviate the burden of 
bondage by every indulgence in my power. 
„But I that am your ſlave, O Emperor of the 
„ Moguls, mult dreſs according to your pleaſure 
* and not my own.” Though this anſwer was a 
kind of ſarcaſm on his behaviour, it was ſo perti- 
nent and well turned, that it greatly pleaſed Je- 
hangire. He took her at once in his arms. His 
former affection returned, with all its violence 
and the very next day, public orders were iſſued 
to prepare a magnificent feſtival, for the celebra- 
tion of his nuptials with Mher-ul-Nifſa. Her 
name was alſo changed by an edigt into Noor-Ma- 
hil, or the Light of the Seraglio. The emperor's 
former favourites vaniſhed before her ; and during 
the reſt of the reign of Jehangire, ſhe bore the 
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4 chief ſway in all the affairs of the empire. 

7 The great power of Noor-Mahil appeared, for Promotion 
2 the firſt time, in the immediate advancement of —— oe: 
6 her family. Her father, who, in the latter end of 

h the reign of Akbar, had been chief treaſurer of 

15 the empire, was raiſed to the office of abſolute vi- 

al ſier and firſt miniſter. Ferid Bochari, who, 

10 under the title of Mortaza Chan, managed the 

0 affairs of the empire, had been, by a ſtroke of the 

* Vol. III. L pally, 
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palſy, rendered unfit for buſineſs, which opened 
the way for the promotion of the AQemad-ul- 
Dowlat. The two brothers of Noor-Mahil were 
raiſed to the firſt rank of nobility, by the titles of 
Acticdd Chan and Aſiph Jah. Her numerous 
relations poured in from Tartary, upon hearing 
of the fortune of the houſe of Aiaſs. Some of 
them were gratified with high employments, all 
with lucrative ones. Her father was not dazzled 
with the ſplendor of his high ſtation. He was 
a man of probity in private life, of ability in 
office. He became a great and good miniſter. 
His name is revered to this day in Hindoſtan. 
The talents of her brothers were rather popular 


than great. They behaved with honour and mo- 


deration upon every occaſion ; ſtrangers to inſo- 
lence, and enemies to oppreſſion. The invidi- 
ouſneſs of their ſituation did not raiſe envy. 
Men allowed, that merit intitled them more to 
their high ſtations, than their relation to the fa- 
vourite Sultana. The writers of the affairs of 
Hindoſtan remark, That no family ever roſe fo 
ſuddenly, or io deſervedly, to rank and eminence, 
than the family of Chaja Aiaſs; and this is our 
apology for the minute relation of their progrets 
to greatneſs, 
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Prudent adminiſtration— Inſurrections quelled—Bad 
ſucceſs in the Decan— Emperor's progreſs to Aj- 
mere. Peace with the Rana Prince Churrum 
in fauour Character of Sultan Purvez—An 
Engliſh Ambaſſador—His reception at Ajmere— 
Tranſactions at court—Power of the Sultana— 
Progreſs to Mando—To Guzerat—T he emperor's 
_ to Agra—Death and character of the 


Viſier. 


Tu E charms of the Sultana eſtranged the mind Prudext 


of Jehangire from all public affairs. Eaſy in his g 
temper, and naturally voluptuous, the powers of 
his ſoul were locked up in a pleaſing enthuſiaſm 
of love, by the engaging converſation and extra- 
ordinary beauty of Noor-Mahil. The ſtate, how- 
ever, did not ſuffer from the negligent indolence 
of the emperor. An ample field was left for the 
virtues and abilities of the new viſier; who turn- 
ed his attention more to domeſtic improvement 
than to foreign conqueſt. Agriculture, which 
had been much neglected, was encouraged. Ma- 
ny provinces, deſolated by former diſturbances 
and wars, were, by degrees, repeopled and cul. 
tivated. Security of property was given to the 
farmer; the induſtry of the mechanic was pro- 
tected, The country aſſumed a new face: the 
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uſeful arts were revived and flouriſhed in the ci- 
ties. The viſter even extended his improvements 
to deſarts. Foreſts, formerly the haunts of wild 


S—> bealts, were cut down ; and villages and towns 


Afgans 
re bel. 


began to riſe in ſolitudes. Inſurrection and rebel- 
lion were not heard of, becauſe there was no op— 
preſſion: idleneſs being diſcouraged, robberies 
were things unknown. The revenues of the em- 
pire gradually increaſed: to prevent extortion 
in the collection, every Suba was obliged to tranſ- 
mit monthly to court, a ſtate of the improve- 


ments and regulations made, in conſequence of 


public inſtructions from Agra. When the im- 
provements were not adequate to the taxes, the 
Subas were either ſeverely reprimanded, or de- 
graded. No diſtinctions were made in the admini- 
{tration of juſtice, between the Mahommedan and 
Hindoo. Both were worthippers of God, each 
in his way; both members of the ſame commu- 
nity, and ſubjeQs of the fame lord. 

When the tather of the Sultana was thus em- 
ployed, in internal regulations for the good of 
the empire, new commotions aroſe near its 
northern frontier. The Atgans, a fierce and un- 
tractable people, natives of the mountains beyond 
the Indus, always thirſting after ſlaughter and 
plunder, could not long endure peace. Thele 
barbarians were encouraged to inſurrection, by 
the abſence of Shaw Bec Chan, Suba of Cabul, 
from the capital of the province of that name. 
The Suba bad been obliged to make a journey 
northward, to {ettle ſome affairs on the frontiers ; 
and Majin- ul. Muluc, the deputy governor of Ca- 
bul, ſuffered himſelf to be ſurprized in the city 
by the infurgents. they entered Cabul, with a con- 
ſiderable army, and began to exerciſe all the 
cruelties of war. The inhabitants, rendered de- 
iperate by misfortune, took arms againſt the plun- 

dercrs.. 
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derers. The city became a ſcene of flaughter and 
diſtreſs, Nadili Meidani, a gallant man, and an 
officer of rank in the province, haſtened to the 
relief of Cabul. Some of the banditti fled : ma- 
ny were put to the ſword. The fugitives were 
purſued to their mountains, and the rebellion 


quaſhed. Theſe tranſactions happened in the 


month of Siffer, of the ſixth year of Jehangire. 
An inſurrection happened in Bengal toward 
the cloſe of the fame year. Aſman, an Aﬀgan, 
deſcended of the race of the Patan princes, who 
reigned in India before the empire fell under the 
dominion of the houſe of Timur, ſtirred up a 
rebellion. He had formerly made many attempts 
to recover the throne of his fathers ; but this 
was his moſt formidable and reſolute effort. Su- 
Jait, an officer of rank, was diſpatched againſt 
the rebel by Iſlam Chan, Suba of Bengal. Both 
armies ſoon came to an action. Sujait was on 
the point of being defeated. He drove his ele- 
phant, as the laſt reſort of deſpair, through the 
thickeſt of the enemy, in ſearch of Aſman, who 
was mounted on a horſe. The elephant having 
ſeized the horſe, daſhed him and his rider againſt 
the ground ; but when the animal was about to 
tread the unfortunate Aſman under his feet, one 
of his attendants came and wounded the elephant 
in the trunk. The elephant, with the pain of the 
wound, plunged in ſuch a manner, that Sujait 
was thrown off, and fell headlong on the ground, 
His life was ſaved by his men; who ſeeing 
him expoſing his perſon, became leſs careful 
about their own. In their effort to extricate thetr 
chief, they repulſed the enemy. Aſman, bruiſed 
with his fall, was carried back to his tent, where 
he ſoon after expired. IIis death gave the victory 
to Sujait, and quaſhed the rebellion in Bengal. 


Sujait, for this ſignal ſervice, was raiſed by the 
emperor 
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emperor to the title of Ruſtum Ziman, which 
ſignifies the Hercules of the Age. 
The inſurreQion in Bengal was ſcarce quelled, 


A when another of a more extraordinary nature hap- 


Another 
in Behar. 


Quaſhed. 


pened in the neighbouring province of Behar. 
A man of low degree, whoſe name was Cuttub, 
deſcended of the Rohilla tribe of Afgans, and a 
native of Atcha, found his way to Behar. That 

rovince was poſſeſſed by a number of his nation, 
who had ſettled there under the Patan empire. 
He affirmed that he was the prince Chuſero, the 
reigning emperor's ſon ; and he accompanied his 
impoſture with a probable ſtory of his eſcape 
from priſon. The misfortunes of Chuſero had 
rendered him popular. Many believed the tale. 
Many, in love with innovation and ſpoil, joined 
the ſtandard of Cuttub. He numbered, in leſs 
than a week, ſeven. thouſand among his 
followers. He aſſumed immediately the Imperial 
titles, and advanced with his motely army of ban- 
ditti, toward Paina, the capital of the province 
of Behar. Aſſil Chan, the Suba of the province, 
was abſent at Gazipoor, about one hundred and 
twenty miles from Patna ; and his deputy com- 
manded in the city, when Cuttub appeared be- 
fore it. 

The city of Patna was too large and ill-garri- 
ſoned with troops to make any defence. Cuttub 
entered it, with little oppoſition. He took pol- 
ſeſſion of the palace, women, and wealth of the 
Suba ; and giving up Patna to plunder, divided 
the ſpoil among his adherents. Some, who were 
no ſtrangers to the perſon of Sultan Chuſero, 
endeavoured to expoſe the impoſture. They ſuf- 
fered for their raſhneſs, and were put to death. 
Some, conſcious of the impoſition, were afraid 
to own their folly ; and, having gone ſo far were 
unwilling and aſhamed to recede. Aſſil himſelt, 
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at firſt, gave ſome credit to a report brought A. D. 
from all quarters. He knew not how to behave. 1611. 
He affected the party of Chuſero ; and he feared 1. 
the emperor. Ten days after Patna was ſurpriſed www 
by Cuttub, Aſſil was convinced, by various let- 

ters, that the leader of the inſurrection was not 

the prince. He haſtened from Gazipoor, with 

all the forces he could collect. On the third day 

he preſented himſelf before Patna. Cuttub 
marched out and gave him battle. The inſurgents 

were defeated and fled. In the hurry of their 

flight they neglected to ſhut the gates; and the 

enemy entered at their heels. Ihe pretended 

prince, driven to the Jaſt extremity, ſhut himſelf 

up, with a tew friends, in the Suba's houſe. He 
defended himſelf for ſome time. Aſſil, having loſt 

twenty. men in endeavouring to ſcale the walls, 

was ſo fortunate as to kill the impoſtor with a 
brick-bat; and thus a ridiculous kind of death 

ut an end to the ambitious views of Cuttub, 

Intelligence of this inſurrection arrived at the Prince 
court of Agra, at the ſame time with the news of — 
its being quelled. Freſh diſturbances broke out ut t 
in a different corner of the empire. Amar Sinka, 
prince of Odipour, in the Decan, ſetting ſuddenly 
upon the Imperial troops on the frontier, defeated 
them. The action happened near the city of 
Brampour, among the mountains of Balagat. Ihe 
emperor was alarmed. He placed his ſecond ſon, 

Purvez, at the head of thirty thouſand horſe; and 

gave him, at the ſame time, a commithon to take 

the command of all the troops on the confines of 

the Imperial dominions and the Decan. The 

force, had it even been well conducted, was no 

more than adequate to the ſervice. Amar Sinka, 

who went under the title of Rana, or THE PRINCE, 

by way of eminence, deduced his deſcent from 

the Imperial family, who reigned in the great 
| city 
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city of Kindge over all India for many centuries, 
before that empire was invaded by the followers of 
Mahommed. He added power to his noble birth, 


\—— He poſſeſſed the greater part of the territories 


which compoſe the extenſive dominions of the 
preſent Mahrattors; and the lawful heir of his 
family bears, to this day, the name of Prince 
among that powerful ariſtocracy. 

Many nobles of the firſt rank and renown 
attended Sultan Purvez in this expedition, 
The molt conſiderable were Chan Jehan, defcend- 
ed of the Imperial family of Lodi, who reigned 
before the houſe of Timur, in Hindoſtan ; Mirza 
Abdul Rahim, who derived his pedigree from 
Timur; and Chan Chanan, the ſon of the fa- 
mous Byram, who had been regent during the 
minority of the emperor Akbar. "Theſe com- 
poſed the prince's council, But they carried their 
former feuds into their deliberations. They were 
unanimous in nothing. Jealouſy, in its moſt for- 
bidding form, appeared 1n all their debates ; and 
they could not even abſtain from indecent reflec- 
tions upon one another. The ſpirit of dif- 
cord . ſpread from the council of war to the 
army. Each of the great Omrahs had his 
partizans and abettors. Faction and tumult 
reigned in every corner of the camp. Ihe 
prince was naturally mild; he wanted experience; 
and he was deſtitute of that intrepid firmneſs and 
ſeverity, which is neceſſary to awe mankind into 
obedience. He deſcended to intreaty where he 
ought to command ; and when he endeavoured 
to reconcile them, their paſſion became more in- 
flamed, as every check was removed by his known 
ſoftneſs of diſpoſition. 

The army in the mean time advanced. Within 
a few days march of Brampour, the Imperialiſts 
came in ſight of the enemy. Men gencrally be- 
come united at the approach of danger. It hap- 

pencd 
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pened otherwiſe here. The ſpirit of Diſcord and 
Envy had been been let looſe ; and the Omrahs 
feared the enemy leſs, than the ſucceſs that might 
attend the advice of any one of themſelves. Chan 
Jehan was for battle. Chan Chanan differed from 
him in opinion; as the enemy was too advan- 
tageouſly poſted in the hills. Abdul Rahim, was 
for entering the Rana's country by another road. 
The prince was ready to adopt any reſolution, 
upon which they all ſhould agree. This was im- 
poſſible. The army lay inactive. The air in the 
camp became putrid. Fevers raged. The ene- 
my hovered round on the mountains. Proviſions 
and forage became ſcarce : the fields around were 
red with the freſh graves of the dead, But though 
the council of war diſagreed about an attack, they 
concurred in a retreat. They fled with precipita- 
tion to Ajmere. The enemy hung on their rear. 
The Omrahs wrote ſeparately letters to court, 
with accuſations againſt each other's conduct. 
Chan Chanan was recalled to Agra, diveſted of 
all his employments ; and he even thought him- 
ſelf happy in being able to fave his life. The dil- 
grace of this nobleman redounded not to the ho- 
nour of Chan Jehan. That lord, through whoſe 
accuſations Chan Chananchiefly fell, rendered him- 
ſelf odious by ingratitude. He had been educated 
in the family of Chan Chanan: he had riſen, 
through his influence, to all his honours and 
offices. 

Jehangire, alarmed at the bad ſucceſs of his 
arms againſt the Rana, diſpatched Mohabet Chan 
to take the command of the army. He could not 
have made a better choice. Mohabet was brave 
in action, intrepid in deliberation ; full of dignity 
and fpirit ; under the abſolute dominion of judg- 
ment and good conduct. Purvez was recalled to 
the preſegce. The unfortunate iflue of the cam- 


paign was a ſevere blow to that pringe, It affected 
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his reputation; it loſt him his father's affections; 
and even his proſpect of ſucceeding to the throne, 
Though the choice which Jehangire had made 
of a general to command his forces againſt the 
Rana ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, the event did 
not anſwer the emperor's ſanguine expedqations, 
The army was in too bad a condition, to be fud- 
denly reitored to diſcipline and order. Mohabet 
could not, with any aſſurance of victory, ſhew 
them to the enemy. Jehangire was naturally im- 
atient. On the ſecond of Shaban, of the one 
thouſand and twenty-ſecond year of the Hipera, 
he moved the Leſcar or Imperial camp, with a 
profeſſed deſign of putting himſelf at the head of 
the troops employed againſt the Rana, The 
magniticence of the empefor's progreſs to Ajmere, 
deſerves a brief deſcription. When the monarchs 
of Hindoſtan take the field, their camps are a 
kind of moving cities. That of Jehangire, in his 
preſent progreſs, was in circumference at leaſt 
twenty miles. The Leſcar is divided, like a re- 
gular town, into ſquares, alleys, and ſtreets. 
The royal pavilion is always erected in the cen- 
ter: no man railes his nearer than the diſtance of 
a muſxet-ſhot around. Every man of quality, 
every artificer, knows his ground, the ſpace al- 
lotted for him, on which fide, how far from the 
emperor ne muſt pitch his tent. The pavilions 
of the great officers of the court are, at a diſtance, 
known by their ſplendor; at hand, by marks 
which diſtinguiſh the various ranks of the owners. 
The ſhops and apartments of tradeſmen are alſo 
known by rule; and no man is for a moment at 
a loſs how to ſupply his wants. The Leſcar, from 
a riſing ground, furniſhes one of the moſt agree- 
able proſpects in the world. Starting up, in a 
few hours, in an uninhabited plain, it raiſes the 


idea of a city built by enchantment: and fills the 


mind 


the mountains without heſitation. 'The enemy 


the Hindoos. He therefore replied, That excuſes 
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mind with delightful wonder and ſurprize. Eyen A. b. 
thoſe who leave their houſes in cities, to follow His 
the prince in his progreſs, are frequently ſo charm- «022. 
ed with the Leſcar, when ſituated in a beautiful 
and convenient place, that they cannot prevail 

with themſelves to remove. To prevent this in- 
convenience to the court, the emperor, after ſuf- 

ficient time is allowed to the tradeſmen to follow, 

orders them to be burnt out of their tents, 

Though the emperor, at his departure from Prince 
Agra, declared that he was to command in per- fut 
ſon his army in the Decan, that ſervice was ac- command 
tually deſtined for Sultan Churrum, his third , Der 
ſon. That prince left Ajmere on the twentieth 
of Zicada, He was more ſucceſsful than his bro- 


ther. Having ſuperſeded Mohabet, he entered 


was ſeized with a panic, and fled before him. 
He made himſelf maſter of Brampour, the capital 
of the Rana's dominions, with little oppoſition. 
Several ſkirmiſhes were fought; but no decifive 
battle. The Rana ſued for peace. His ſon Kin- 
war Kirren came, with magnificent preſents to 
the prince. Churrum received him with appa- 
rent kindneſs and great diſtinction. "The Rana 
himſelf, encouraged by Churrum's reception of 
his ſon, came unexpectedly into the preſence. 
He threw himſelf at the feet of Churrum, who 
very courteoully raiſed him, took him in his arms, 
and obliged him to fit on his right hand, 

The Rana opened the conference, by excuſing Tie Rava 
his own behaviour, the outrages committed by 1 — 
his people: and he extolled the clemency of the 
prince, who, though ſuperior in the field, was 
willing to grant an equitable peace. Churrum 
knew that the blame of the war did not reſt on 


on the ſide of the Rana were unneceſlary ; thas 
i. 
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it was the duty of every prince to exert the power 
placed in his hands, in defence of his ſubjects and 
dominions; but as war had been kindled, and 
the fortune of the Mahommedans had prevailed, 
he thought it his duty to uſe his ſucceſs with mo- 
deration ; ; and that he was willing to put an im- 
mediate end to all differences, by a ſolid and 
laſting peace. The Rana conſented to pay a tri- 
bute to the family of Timur. Some difficulties 
aroſe about the ſum : the deciſion was left to Je- 
hangire. To finiſh the treaty, as well as to be 
an hoſtage for the Rana's faith, Kinwar Kirren, 
that prince's ſon, was diſpatched to the Imperial 
preſence. Jehangire, at the time, kept his court 
at Ajmere. He received Kinwar with great dif- 
tinction. He preſented him with arms, jewels, 
a rich dreſs for himſelf, and one for each of his 
principal attendants. He alſo gave to the prince 
an Imperial elephant, ſumptuouſly capariſoned, 
and one hundred fine Perſian horſes. He created 
him by patent an Omrah of five thouſand : but 
all theſe were ſplendid badges of ſlavery ; and the 


means of degradation from his former indepen- 


dence and rank. Peace was finally ſettled, upon 
the terms propoſed by Churrum. 

The ſucceſs of the expedition into the Decan, 
raiſed to a high pitch the reputation of Churrum. 
His father's affection for him grew with his fame. 
Men began to turn their eyes upon him, as the 
heir-apparent of the throne. Jehangire treated 
him, in his converſation, with the higheſt di- 
ſtinction; and he ſeemed anxious to expreſs to the 
world his affection and regard. A court was ap- 
pointed for him. Eſtates were ſettled upon him, 
for the maintenance of a body-guard of a thouſand 
horie, and fifteen thouſand foot, ſubject only to 
his commands. Sultan Purvez, in the mean 


time, declined in his father's eſteem in propor- 


tion 
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tion as Churrum roſe. The prince Chuſero was A. b. 
{till in cloſe confinement; and a fair field was 3 
left for the ambition of Churrum. 1023. 
During the tranſactions in the Decan, a ridi- GONG 
culous whim role in the emperor's mind. He 3 
ordered his ears to be bored; and then he hung we. 
them with large pearls. An edict was iſſued to 
forbid the court to all nobles who ſhould not do 
the ſame. He, in the mean time, diiiributed a 
vaſt quantity of pearls and jewels among the no- 
bility, to induce them to pay obedience to the 
edict. Many, however, were refractory. Far- 
rings are the badge of ſlavery among the Indians; 
and the Mahommedans, though ſubject ta deſpot- 
im, wiſhed to avoid the appearance of being 
flaves. Ichangire himſelf gives a ridiculous rea- 
ſon for this innovation in dreſs. In his memoirs 
| of the firſt twelve years of his reign, he excuſes 
the introduction of ear-rings, from a motive of 
religion, to the ſuperlticions ot wich, he was by 
no means often ſubject. His father Akbar, it 
was pretended, by the merit of a pilgrimage to 
Ajmere, to the learned and religious Chaja Moin- 
ul-dien, had been bleſſed with children. Jehan- 
gire was the firlt fruits of this piece of devotion : 
and he ſaid, in the preamble to his edit, that 
he, who was brought into beiny by the prayers 
of Chaja, could do no lefs than become his flave, 
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. and wear the marks of ſervitude. His reafons 
1 appeared fo abſurd and ſuperſtitious, that fore 
5 of the nobles taxed him with tavouring idolatry. 
- The efteminate cuſtom was, however, introduced 


by the weight of the Imperial authority; and it 
ſtill remains a blot on Jehangire's memory, and 


4 a laſting mark of the weaknels of his mind. 

0 On the twentieth of Mohirrim of the 1024, Dre 
n Sultan Churrum returned to court, covered with 2 mp 
10 laurels. He was received by Jchangire with death of 
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marks of the higheſt eſteem and affection, which; 
the artful prince converted to means favourable 
to his ſchemes of ambition, and to gratify his 
paſſion for revenge. Chan Azim, already men- 
tioned as the principal abettor of Chuſero's rebel- 
lion, was accuſed by Churrum of intended treaſon. 
He had long been excluded from the councils of 
ſtate ; and though his government of Malava had 
been continued to him, 1t was more from a fear of 
his influence, than from a reſpect to his character 
and perſon. Habituated to the high office of viſier, 
in the reign of Akbar, he could not brook his 
want of power. He ſpoke incautiouſly of go- 
vernment ; and it is ſaid, that he actually medi- 
tated to render himſelf independent of the em- 
pire, in his own province of Malava. He was 
ſeized before his ſchemes were ripe for execution, 
carried to Gualiar, and impriſoned in that im- 
pregnable fortreſs. Raja Man Singh, the next 
great adherent of prince Chuſero, died in the 
courſe of the ſame year, in his government of 
Bengal. He was chief of the Rajaput princes. 
His honour was great, his reputation high. In 
the wars of Akbar he ſignalized himſelf upon 
many occaſions. He was very inſtrumental in 
the conquelt of Bengal; the government of which, 
as a reward for his ſervices, he retained to his 
death. His fon Bao Singh ſucceeded him in his 
ſubaſhip; being raiſed by the emperor to the rank 
of an Omrah of five thouſand horſe, by the title 
of Mirza Rajagi. 

When Sultan Churrum carried all things before 
him in the Imperial preſence, his elder brother 
Purvez reſided with all the pomp of royalty at 
Brampour, as governor of the dominion and pro- 
vince of Candeiſh. Chan Chanan, in ſome mea- 
ſure reſtored to favour, remained with Purvez, 
and managed, under him, the affairs of the pro- 


vince. In the end of the autumn of the 1024 
of 
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of the Higera, Sir Thomas Roe, the Engliſh Am- 
baſſador to the court of Agra, arrived at Bram- 
pour. Politeneſs and affability were natural to 
Purvez. Full of honour and good nature, his 
virtues were of the milder calt : too indolent for 
the fatigues of buſineſs, diſſident of his own abi- 
lities. He poſſeſſed the perſonal courage of a 
good ſoldier ; but he was deſtitute of the conduct 
neceſſary to a great general. He followed impli- 
citly the advice of others, when there was no dif- 
agreement in their opinions; when there was, he 
was embarraſſed, and could not decide. His ge- 
nius ſuited times of tranquillity ; and had he lived 
to poſſeſs the throne, he might have rendered his 
people happy, from his invariable clemency and 
love of domeſtic quiet. 

When the arrival of Sir Thomas at Brampour 
was announced, by the proper officer, to the 
prince, he ſent him a polite meſſage to come into 
his preſence. The ambaſlador obeyed ; and Pur- 
vez prepared to receive him in ſtate. In the 
outward court of the palace, a hundred gentle- 
men on horſeback formed a lane, through which 
the ambaſſador, conducted by the Cutwal, paſſed. 
In the inner court, the prince ſat mounted in a 
gallery, under a royal canopy. 'The nobles, ac- 
cording to their rank, formed a line on either 
ſide, The chief ſecretary ſtood on the ſteps of 
the throne, and conveyed, in the conciſeſt terms, 
to the prince, whatever was addreſfed to him 
from below. The behaviour of Purvez was, 
upon the whole, courteous and obliging : he 
paſſed from the uſual ceremonies required from 
ambaſladors, and affected to treat Sir Thomas 
after the manner of his own country, A firman 
was immediately ifſued, for a permiſſion to an 
Engliſh factory to ſettle at Brampour. The prince 
invited the ambaſſador to a private conference, 

fo 
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to thank him for his preſents; inſinuating, that 
he was anxious to throw off that ſtate and diſtance, 
with which he was obliged to receive him, be- 
fore ſo great an appearance of nobles. 

Jehangire, in the mean time, kept his court 
at Ajmere. He ſeemed inſane upon the article 
of paying honours to Chaja. He ordered a mag- 
nificent palace to be built, in the neighbourhood 
of Ajmere, for Hafiza Jemmal, the ſaint's daugh- 
ter: the holy man himſelf, from the auſterity 
of his principles, not chuſing, by an acceptance 
of preſents, to depart from the fimplicity of life 
and philoſophical character which had raiſed his 
fame. The palace built for Jemmal was remark- 
able for beauty and ſituation. Fine baths were 
erected over natural fountains; and extenſive 
gardens were laid out around it, with great ele- 
gance and taſte. 'Tranquillity prevailed over all 
the empire. The motions of the army in the 


Decan were rather parade than war. Luxury 


prevailed in every form. The magnificence of 
the favourite Sultana was beyond all bounds. 
Lxpenſive pageants, ſumptuous entertainments, 
were the whole buſineſs of the court. The voice 
of muſic never ceaſed by day in the ſtreet; the 
{ky was enlightened at night with fire-works and 
illuminations. 

In the midſt of this feſtivity and joy, the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſalor arrived at Ajmere. He was re- 
ceived by Jehangire with the utmoſt affability 
and politeneſs. He even prevented the ambaſſa- 
dor wich expreſſions of reſpect for his maſter, and 
felicitations to himſelf upon his ſafe arrival at 
court. The preſents given by the ambaſſador 
were agreeable to the emperor ; but a fine coach 
ſent by King James pleaſed him moſt of all. He 


even had the impatience to go into it that very 


night, and to deſire the ambaſſador's ſervants 
to 
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to draw him around the court of the palace. A. D. 
Sultan Churrum, at the time, was all-powerful 1118 

a 8 g- 
in the affairs of the ſtate. To him the ambaſſador 1024. 
applied, as lord of Surat, to redreſs the grievances 
of the Engliſh at that port. The prince was cour- 

teous, and promiſed fair; but he was an enemy 


to all Chriſtians, whom he called Idolaters; and 


moſt of all an enemy to the Engliſh. The empe- 
ror's favour for the ambaflador prevailed, in ſome 
meaſure, over the prince's prejudices and obſti- 
nacy. In the month of January 1615, a firman 
was obtained for the eſtabliſhment of a factory at 
Surat. But it was worded with caution, defec- 


tive and circumſcribed. 


In the end of the year 1024, two infurreQions Pifurb. 
happened in the kingdom of Guzerat. The firſt 64,1: 
was a rebellion excited by a youth, deſcended of 
the ancient kings of that country : the ſecond 
was an extraordinary incurſion of the Coolies, a 
race of robbers, who, from their deſarts, infeſted 
the highways and cultivated country. The young 
rebel aſſumed the title of Bahadar Shaw. Before 
he could execute any thing material he died, and 
Guzerat was relieved from the threatened misfor- 
tune of a civil war, Abdalla Chan was ordered, 
from the Decan, againſt the Coolies. He had 
commanded the Imperial army againſt the Ra- 
na, in the intermediate ſpace of time between 
the recall of Mohabet and the arrival of prince 
Churrum. He was ſucceſsful ; but his glory was 
obſcured by the ſuperior reputation of the prince, 
who ſucceeded him. Jehangire was not inſenſi- 
ble of the valour and abilities of Abdalla. To 
leave a fair field to his favourite ſon, he removed 
the general to Guzerat. The emperor departed 
from his uſual humanity, in his inſtructions to 
Abdalla. The Coolies were a barbarous and 
cruel race of men: and Jehangire gave directions 
Vor, III. M to 
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to extirpate the whole tribe, as enemies to the 
reſt of mankind. 

Abdalla arrived with great expedition at Ahme- 
dabad, the capital of Guzerat. Some chiefs 
who, from the hopes of booty, and through fear, 
had joined the Coolies, ſubmitted to him in his 
march. With five hundred ſelect men, the ge- 
neral left Ahmedabid ; and he made fo much ex- 
pedition, that he entered the mountainous. and 
almoſt impervious country of the Coolies, before 
they had any intelligence of his march. The 
two principal chiefs of the banditti were Eder 
and Laël. Abdalla fat down ſuddenly before the 
caſtle of Eder. That chief, not intimidated, 
marched out and gave him battle, After an ob- 
ſtinate conflict of ſome hours, the Coolies were 
obliged to fly. Eder took the way of the deſart; 
and left his caſtle and treaſure to the victor, 
Lael, in the mean time, was on an excurſion of 
depredation in another corner of Guzerat. He 
had robbed a great caravan of all its merchan- 
dize; and it was the news of this misfortune that 
directed Abdalla to the enemy. Lael had under 
him three thouſand horſe and twelve thouſand 


foot : but Abdalla had been reinforced. The 


_ Cooli did not decline battle. The action was 


Diſturb- 
ances in 
Cabul 
quaſhed. 


bloody. Victory declared for Abdalla; and the 
head of Lael, who was ſlain in the fight, was 
placed over one of the gates of Ahmedabad. 

The inſurrection at Guzerat was ſcarce quelled, 
when the Afgans, the natives of the mountains 
between India and Perſia, revolted; and ifſuing 
from their hills, laid waſte the neighbouring 
country, 1n the province of Cabul. Shaw Bec, 
governor of Cabul, marched againſt the inſur- 
gents, They had the folly to come to a regular 
battle with that Suba; and they were defeated. 


Shaw Bec made the beſt uſe of his victory. He 
purſued 


* 
wht 
1 
% 
a 
4 
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purſued the fugitives beyond Candahar; and re- A. D. 


ſtored his province to its former tranquillity. 
During the reſidence of Sultan Purvez in 
Brampour, the capital of Chandeiſh, Chan Jehan, 


1615. 
Hig. 
1024, 


ad ſuc- 


already mentioned, as an Omrah of great dif- cefs in the 


tinction, deſcended from the royal family of Lodi, P<can- 


commanded the Imperial army, in ſubordination 
to the prince; and puſhed his expeditions into 
the unconquered kingdoms of the Decan. Ma- 
leck-Amber was at the head of the confederacy 
againſt the Imperial invaſion. Nothing of con- 
ſequence was done by Chan Jehan, on account 
of diſputes between the officers of the army. 
The prince Purvez was ordered to take the com- 


mand in perſon. Upon his appearance at the 


head of the Imperial troops, ſeveral chiefs ſub- 
mitted; and paid the accuſtomed tribute. Ma- 
leck Amber ſtood out alone. The Rana broke 
his treaty, and appeared in arms. The danger 
alarmed Jehangire. He had a better opinion of 
the military abilities of Sultan Churrum, than of 
thoſe of Purvez. The former was ordered to ſu- 
perſede the latter, which was at once reckoned 
unjuſt and impolitic; as Churrum was as much 
deteſted by the ſoldiers, as Purvez was beloved, 


In the month of June, one thouſand fix hun- Sultan 
Churrum's 


dred and fixteen, according to our computation of 


time, the prince Churrum marched from Ajmere to changed 


the Decan. His father, before his departure, con- 
ferred upon him the title of Shaw Jehanj-or King 
or THE WORLD. This name he retained even 
after his acceſſion to the empire; and he was 
diſtinguiſhed by it, during the remainder of his 
father's reign; that of Churrum being, from his go- 
ing upon the preſent expedition, laid for ever aſide. 
The nj of the family of Timur, repreſented 
to the/emperor the danger of ſending the younger 
to ſuperſede the elder brother; conſidering the 
M 2 animoſities 


to Shaw 
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A. D. animoſities which ſubſiſted between them. No 
His: matter,” ſaid Jehangire, © let them fight it out. 
1025, © The victor ſhall manage the war in the Decan : 
* the vanquiſhed may return to me.” The 
ſpeech of a lunatic, more than that of a pru- 
dent prince. Purvez, however, was of a milder 
_ diſpoſition, than to puſh his reſentment ſo far. 
He quietly reſigned the command: and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Shaw Jehan, much againſt the inclina- 

tion of the army. 
Forces the Shaw Jehin having carried from Ajmere a 
the Decan great reinforcement, upon his arrival, ſet the ar- 
to a peace. my in motion toward the enemy. The princes 
of the Decan were intimidated ; and they were 
divided among : themſelves. They retreated at 
Shaw Jehan's approach, and ſent ambaſſadors to 
ſue for peace. Shaw Jehan, glad of an opportu- 
nity of eclipling Sultan Purvez, received their 
ſubmiſſion upon eaſy terms. Maleck Amber, 
again deſerted, had the reſolution not to accede 
to the pacification. Shaw Jehan, anxious to re- 
turn with his laurels to court, left the war ſul- 
| pended by a partial truce, rather than finiſhed by 


2 ſolid peace. On the eleventh of Shawal, of 


the one thouſand and twenty-fixth of the Higera, 

he arrived in the preſence ; accompanied by the 

princes who had ſubmitted to his arms. Their 

reſpective tributes were ſoon ſettled, and they were 
permitted to return. 

Cauſe of The ſucceſs of this expedition was by no means 

Uthe effect of Shaw Jehan's prudent and reſolute 

ceſs, conduct. The way to a pacification had been 

paved before he left Ajmere. The emperor, juſtly 

aſtoniſhed at the {mall progreſs of his arms in the 

Decan, enquired minutely into the cauſe. Chan 

Chanan, who managed every thing under Sulta! 

Purvez, was ſecretly in the pay of the enemy. 


He clogged every meaſure; and rendered every 
| expedition 
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expedition of no effect. He long endeavoured, A. p. 
by bis friends at court, to prevent the removal of 16. 
Purvez. The emperor had taken his reſolution. 15::. 
Shaw Jehan was deſtined for the command of the 
army ; and Chan Chanan, to deprive him of the 

honour of a victory over an enemy, who had ap- 
parently reſiſted all his own and his pupil's efforts, 
perſuaded the confederates to ſue for peace, in 

the Imperial preſence ; without alleging their fear 

of Shaw Jehan as anyways conducive to their of. 

fers of pacification. The emperor, however, | 
would not receive their ſubmiſſion, but through | 
the hands of the prince; anxious to raiſe the con- 
ſequence of his favourite ſon in the eyes of his 
ſubjects. 

In the month of December of the year one The em- 
thouſand fix hundred and fixteen, according to the M0” 
Chriſtian æra, the emperor, with all the accuſ- from 
: tomed magnificence of his march, left Ajmere. here. 5 
His profeſſed deſign was to approach nearer to 
his army on the frontiers, to give them ſpirit with 
his preſence. After a tedious journey, he arrived 
J at Mando, in the province of Malava; and took 
up his reſidence in that city. He did one very 
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a, popular action on his march. Paſling by the place 
e where his ſon Chuſero was confined, he ordered 
ir his coach * to ſtop at the gate. The prince, by 
- his commands, was brought before him. His 
chains were {truck off; and he was placed upon 
ns one of the Imperial elephants. The people were 
ite overjoyed at the releaſe of Chuſero. His attability, 
he and the beauty of his perſon, recommended him | 


to the vulgar; and they loved him on account of 


he his misfortunes. Many cauſes concurred to make d 
* the emperor adopt this meaſure. He was in- 
an formed, that ſome friends of Shaw chan were 
6b i The ſame that was ſent him as a preſent by our James I. 


plotting 
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plotting againſt the life of Chuſero. The miniſ— 
ter, Aſaph Jah, the favourite Sultana's brother, 
had alſo behaved rudely to the untortunate prince, 


and betrayed ſymptoms of diflike and revenge. 


Great 
power of 
the em- 
piels. 


Tranſac- 
tions at 
court du- 


ring ite re- 


dende at 
Mando. 


Shaw Jehan was probably at the bottom of all. 
His friends, without his permiſhon, would ſcarce 
have attempted the life of his brother ; and he 
had been lately married to the daughter of Aſaph 
Jah. The emperor was enraged at their wicked- 
neſs and preſumption; and, by an act of power, 
fruſtrated, for the time, their deſigns. 

The power of Noor-Mahil over the emperor's 
affections, had not in the leaſt abated. She, for the 
molt part, ruled over him withabſolute ſway: ſome- 
times his ſpirit broke forth beyond her controul. 
Her brother's alliance with Shaw Jehan, kept her 
in the intereſt of that prince : and her averſion to 
Chuſeroand Put vez was equal toher regard for him. 
An edict was iſſued to change her name from Noor- 
Mihil into that of Noor-Jehan, or the LicuT or 
THE WORLD. To diſtinguiſh her from the other 
wives of the emperor, ſhe was always addreſſed by 
the title of SHA, or Empreſs: Her name 
was joined with that of the emperor, on the cur- 
rent coin. She was the ſpring which moved the 
great machine of the ſtate. Her family took 
rank immediately after the princes of the blood. 
They were admuted, at all hours, into the preſence; 
nor were they excluded from the moſt ſecret 
apartments of the ſeraglio. By her influence, 
Chan Azim, the late viſier, was releaſed. from 
his conlinement in Gualiar, and admitted into 
court. | 

Itwas after Jehangire's arrival at Mando, that 
the affairs of the Decan were ſettled. The Eng- 
liſh ambaſſador remained {till at court. The at- 
fability and good-nature of Jehangire did not, 
for ſome time, overbalance Shaw Jehan's aver- 

| ſion 
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ſion to the Engliſh nation. An incident at Surat A. p. 
was magnified into an inſult upon the Imperial 15 
power, by the prince and his party. The am- 1625. 
baſſador, however, removed the emperor's je- 
louſy : and he had the addreſs to gain, at laſt, the 

. favour of the prince, the miniſter, and the em- 
preſs ; and obtained the privileges of trade, which 

were the object of his embaſly. An ambaſlador 

from Perſia was not ſo ſucceſsful: he was re- 
ceived with little ceremony, and diſmiſſed with a 
coolneſs little ſhort of contempt. He came to 
negociate a loan at the court of Agra; and Je- 
hangire was in no humour to give any of his mo- 

ney away. The emperor even deſcended into 
meanneſs, on the occaſion. The Perſian had been 
ſerved in all neceſſaries from court. A bill was 
ordered to be ſent him, when he announced his 

deſign of departing. He was obliged to pay the 

laſt farthing; but the preſents which he had brought 

for the emperor were yalued, and deducted from 

the ſum demanded, 

The emperor, having ſettled the affairs of the Emperor's 
Decan, and ſpent at Mando ſeventeen months, Retz t 
in hunting and other rural amuſements, marched, and return 
with his Leſcir, or great camp, into the kingdom d Asta. 
of Guzerat. In the latter end of the Autumn of 
the one thouſand and twenty-ſeventh of the Hige- 
ra, hearrived at Ahmedabad, the capital of Gu- 
zerat. He took, from that city, the route of 
Cambait ; where he had ordered ſhips and magni- 
ficent barges to be ready for him, to take his amuſe- 
ment on the ocean, with all his court. He was 
ſoon tired of the agitation of the veſſels on the 
waves; and returned to Ahmedabad, on the ſe- 
cond of Ramzan, of the year one thouſand and 
twenty-ſeven. He did not long remain at Ahme- 
dabad. He took the route of Agra, and arrived 
in that capital after an ablence of near five years. 

Soon 
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Soon after the court returned to Agra, the 
good old viſier, Actemad-ul-Dowla, the emperor's 
father-in-law, gave up a lite, which, on account 
of his many virtues, had become dear to the peo- 
ple. Bred up in the ichool of Adverſity, Acte- 
mad- ul Dowla had learned to ſubdue his paſſions, 
to liſten to the dictates of Reaſon, to feel 
fo the misfortunes of mankind. Having raiſed 
himſelf from ſervitude to authority, from indi— 
gence to honour and wealth, he knew the duties 


of every ſtation. He was not leſs converſant with 


the world in practice, than he was from his ex- 
tenſive reading and the well-weighed reflections 
of his own mind. An ceconomilt in every thing, 
but in charity, he was only covetous of wealth to 
relieve the needy and the poor. He choſe rather 


to maintain the dignity of his rank by the num- 


ber of his friends, than by that of domeſtics, fol- 
lowers, and flaves. The people loved him as a 
father, but feared him as a father too; for he 
tempered ſeverity with moderation, and lenity 
with the rigour of the laws. The empire flou- 
riſhed under his wiſe adminiſtration. No evil but 
luxury prevailed. That weed takes root in proſ- 
perity; and, perhaps, can never be eradicated 
from fo rich a ſoil.— The empreſs was inconſola- 
ble for the death of her father. She propoſed, at 
once, as a proof of her affection and magnificence, 
to perpetuate his memory in a monument of ſolid 
ſilver. The imperial architect ſoon convinced 
her, that a metal ſo precious would not be the 
moſt laſting means of tranſmitting the viſier's 
lame to poſterity. “ All ages,” ſaid he, © are 
* full of avarice; and even the empire of the 
* houſe of Timur, like all ſublunary things, is 
** ſubject to revolution and change.” She dropt 
her purpoſe; and a magnificent ſabric of ſtone 
{till retains, in Agra, the name of Actemäd-ul- 
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Diſpoſition of the couri—-Expedition is Sewalic—The 
emperor in Caſhmire—Diſturbances in the Decan 
Prince Chuſero murdered— Rebellion of Shaw 
Fehin—He is repulſed at Agra—Defeated at 
Delhi—Purſued by his brother Purvez—Dcfeat- 
ed at the Nirbalda He reduces Orixa, Bengal 
and Behar He marches toward the capital To- 

tally defeated by Purvez— Bęſiages Brampour — 
In great diſtreſs — His ſubmiſſionCandabur 49 to 
the empire. 


Th E death of the old viſier produced no alterati- A. p. 


on in the affairs of the court of Agra. Habituated, His. 
under his father, to public buſineſs, Aſiph Jah was 1845 
active in his high department; and Jehangire him- 88 
ſelf had acquired a conſiderable degree of expe- 2 
rience and knowledge, in the paſt years of his reign, eur. 
The favourite Sultana was not in the mean time 

idle. She even attended to tranſactions in which 

her own paſſions were not immediately concerned; 

and often gave ſeaſonable advice to her conſort. 

She had ſuch an aſcendancy over the emperor's 

mind, that he ſeldom durſt attempt any material 

meaſure without her concurrence. She diſpoſed 

of the higheſt offices at pleaſure; and the great- 

eſt honours were conferred at her nod. Atlph 

was attentive to his ſiſter's humours. He knew 

the pride and haughtineſs of her diſpoſition ; and 


he 


N— — — — — 
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A. D. he forgot the equality which nature gives to a 
515. brother, in a profound reſpect for the empreſs. 
ben" Toward the cloſe of the year, the Raja Bicker- 
—— majit was ſent, with a conſiderable force, to the 
—_—_— mountains of Sewalic, to the north-eaſt of the 
the mom- Ganges. In the numerous vallies which interſect 
reins *f that immenſe ridge of hills, many tribes lived, 
411. . . . 
under their native princes, who had never been 
ſubdued by the arms of the followers of Mahom- 
med. Safe in their inacceſſible retreats, they of- 
ten iſſued out, in a depredatory manner, from 
their faſtneſſes, and haraſſed, with incurſions, 
the northern provinces. Bickermajit, after hav- 
ing encountered with great difficulties, penetrated 
into the heart of their country, and fat down be- 
fore the fort of Eangurra, which was fituated 
upon a rocky mountain, and thought impregna- 
ble. It fell ſoon into his hands; but the reduc- 
tion of all the tribes was not finiſhed till the cloſe 
of the ſucceeding year. Twenty-two petty princes 
agreed to pay a certain tribute; and they ſent 
hoſtages to Agra, as ſecurities for their future 
obedience. 
ers- Ihe eleventh of Zicida was rendered remark- 
_— by the birth of a fon to the prince Shaw Je- 
han, by Sultana Kudſia, the daughter of Aſiph 
Jah. Jehangire, who, from his affection to his 
ſon, was highly pleaſed with this increaſe in his 
family, called the infant AurUNnGzZEBe, or the 
Ornament of the Throne.—To avoid the ap- 
proaching heat of the ſeaſon, the emperor reſolve 
to remove his court to the delightful country of 
Cathmire. Shaw Jehan accompanied his father 
in his progreſs. 1 hey entered the mountains of 
Sewalic, in their way, and viſited the fort of 
Fangurra, which had ſome time before ſurren- 
dered to Bickermajit. Jehangire, in a pretended 


zeal for religion, ordered all the images of the 
gods 
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ds of the Hindoos, which were found in a tem- A. D. 
le within the fortre!s, to be broken to pieces; 
and he aſſiſted in conſecrating the place for the 1028. 
worſhip of God, after the manner preſcribed in 
the Coran. | 

In his progreſs to Caſhmire, the emperor was Return of 

met by Chan Alum, from his embaſſy to the 0 
court of Perſia. Jchangire, after reflecting upon Feclia. 
the contemptuous treatment which he had given 
to the Perſian ambaſlador, had reſolved to remove 
any coldneis which might ariſe on that account, 
between the two empires. He, for thai purpoſe, 
had diſpatched Chan Alum, with magnificent 
preſents to Shaw Abas of Perſia. This noble- 
man was received with every mark of reſpect. 
The treaties between the two crowns were re- 
newed and confirmed; and the Perſian loaded 
him with rich preſents, accompanying them with 
a letter of friendſhip to Jchangire; without men- 
tioning the injurious reception of his own minil- 
ter at the Indian court. 

Jehangire, fond of making progreſſes through The great 
his extenſive dominions, made, this year, great — 
additions to the convenience of travelling. Con- 
ſiderable ſums were iſſued from the treaſury, for 
mending the great roads of the empire. Wells 
| were dug at the end of every two miles; and a 
| building for the reception of wayfarers, was 
erected near each well. This improvement be- 

gan on the road to Caſhmire, where Jehangire 
arrived in the beginning of the year 1029. He 


| 

[ was highly pleaſed with that moſt beautiful pro- 
vince. The principal valley of which it conſiſts, 
t being much more elevated than the plains of In- 
q dia, is cool and pleafant in the hotteſt ſeaſon of 
— 4 the year. A profound tranquillity reigning over 
; all the empire, Jehangire remained many months 


in Caſhmire. He went daily to the chace; and 
; wandered, 
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A.D. wandered, after a variety of rural pleaſures, over 
zo the face of that charming and flouriſhing country. 
109. He did not return to Lahore, till the month of 
— Mohirrim of the year that ſucceeded his arrival at 
Caſhmire. 
Diftur- "Phe emperor had ſcarce arrived at Lahore, 
dne Decan, When he received advices, that the princes of the 
Decan, who had engaged to pay a certain tribute, 
had driven away, by torce, the deputies who had 
been ſent to receive it. The refractory tributa- 
ries backed this violent meaſure with an army of 
ſixty thouſand horſe. They encamped at Balla- 
pour. The chiefs of the confederates were Nizam- 
ul-Muluc, Adil Chan, and Cuttub. They were 
deſcended of the Mahommedan princes, who, at 
the fall of the Patan empire, had aſſumed the 
tate and independence of princes in the Decan. 
*hawle- Jehangire, upon receiving this intelligence, 
ban ſent to 
duell the immediately diſpatched Shaw Jehan to Agra. 
inſurgents. He gave him a commiſſion to command the Im- 
perial army ſtationed in and near that city. The 
prince did not continue long at Agra. He 
marched, on the twentieth of Siffer, toward 
Brampour. His force conſiſted of forty thouſand 
horſe. Abdul Huſſein, an experienced officer, 
was his ſecond in command. Letters came to 
the prince, on his march, from the Imperial go- 
vernor of Mando, that a conſiderable detachment 
of the enemy had croſſed the Nirbidda, and were 
laying waſte the country. Abdul Huſſein was 
immediately detached againſt them, with five 
thouſand horſe. That general came up with the 
pluncerers, defeated them, llew many on the 
ipot, and purived the ſugitives to the hills, The 
prince himſelf continued his route to Brampour. 
Ther) «ls Chan Chanan, who commanded at Brampour, 
auc WAS in a manner beſieged in that city by the 
enemy. They had traverſed the provinces of 
Berar 
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Berir and Chandeiſh; and ſpread their devaſtati- A b. 
ons to the gates of Brampour. The Imperialiſts 458. 
recovered their fpirit, upon the prince's arrival 10 
with an army; and the hopes of the inſurgents wo 
began to vaniſn. Some petty Rajas, who had 
joined the confederates, took the firſt opportunity 

of throwing themſelves at the feet of Shaw Jehan. 

They were pardoned, but obliged to pay the ar- 

rear of their tribute, which amounted to fifty lacks. 

The Mahommedan princes, being deſerted by 

the Hindoo Rajas, their troops mutinied, and 
diſſentions roſe in their councils. They ſeparated 

in diſguſt and deſpair, each to his own territory. 

Shaw Jehin divided his army into five parts, and 
followed the rebels. In the ſpace of a few months, 
without any conſiderable action, he reduced the 
inſurgents to their former obedience ; forcing 

them to pay the arrears of their tribute, which 

was now ſettled at the annual ſum of fifty- five 

lacks of roupees. 

When Shaw Jehan had received orders from his Chuſere 
father to quell the diſturbances in the Decan, he —— 
requeſted that his brother, the unfortunate prince hands of 
Chuſero, might be put into his hands. He had often — Je- 
made the ſame requeſt before, but to no effect. 
Jehangire juſtly doubted his ſincerity, when he pro- 
feſſed, that it was a regard fora brother that induced 
him to wiſh to have Chuſero in his poſſeſſion. He 
knew the ambition of Shaw Jeh3n : he (till had 
an affection for Chuſero. Aſiph Jah, even the fa- 
vourite Sultana had gone into the views of Shaw 
Jehan; but the emperor remained long inflexi- 
ble. Shaw Jehan, for ſome time, ſeemed to drop 
his deſigns. He, in the mean time, grew daily 
in his father's eſteem; and Chuſero declined in 
proportion as his brother roſe. When the alarm- 
ing news from the Decan arrived at Lahore, the 
e: | emperor's hopes reſted all on Shaw Jeh3n. The 

artful 
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A.D. artful prince, in the critical moment, renewed 
Hig. his requeſt, with regard to Chuſero, and he was 
i0z0. delivered into his hands. 

— —— Though Noor-Mihil had been formerly in the 
Abe Sal- intereſt of Shaw Jehan, ſhe had lately many rea- 
v2: his ſons to alter her opinion concerning that prince. 
deſigns, Her penetrating eye had pierced the veil which 
he had drawn over his deſigns. She ſaw the great 

lines of ambition, and an unrelenting perſeverance 

in purſuit of power, in all his conduct. She com- 
municated her ſuſpicions to Jehangire : ſhe told 

him, that Shaw Jehin muſt be curbed ; that he 
maniſeſtly aſpired to the throne ; that all his ac- 

tions tended to gain popularity ; that his apparent 
virtues were hypocriſy, and not the offspring of 

a2 generous and honeſt mind; and that he waited 
but for a convenient opportunity to throw off the 

maſk of deceitful duty and feigned allegiance. 

The emperor was convinced; but it was too 

late. Chuſero was already in the hands of Shaw 

Jehan ; and the latter was at the head of an army. 

Silence now was prudence; and a melancholy 

anxiety ſucceeded to condeſcending weakneſs. 

Charater Chuſero, though popular on account of the 
— beauty of his perſon, and his misfortunes, was a 
prince of a haughty diſpoſition. He was govern- 

ed by furious paſſions. His mind was in a per- 

petual agitation, without pointing to any end. 

He was now volatile and cheerful; now dark 

and ſullen. He often laughed at misfortunes ; 

he was often enraged at trifles; and his whole 
conduct betrayed every mark of an inſanity of 

mind. His judgment was little: his memory 

weak. He always preferred the laſt advice, hav- 

ing no power of mind to diſtinguiſh propriety, 

no retention to make juſt compariſons. His de- 

ſions were therefore often 1l|-founded ; his actions 


reſolute and undeciſive, and they always termi- 
nated 
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nated in diſgrace and ruin. Vet he had ſome. A. b. 


thing about him that commanded reſpect in the 
 midit of his infirmities. Nobody could look at 


1621. 
Hig. 
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his conduct without diſguſt ; none obſerved his 


manner or ſaw his perſon without regard and a 
kind of eſteem. Had he not been ſoured by 
misfortunes, he was naturally of a generous and 
tender diſpoſition ; but adverſity ſtopping up the 
current of his mind, threw it out of its channel, 
and he, at laſt, became indifterent concerning 
his own fate. 


Shaw Jehan, for ſome time, affected to treat ji a0.F- 
the unfortunate Chuſero with attention and re- fnated- 


ſpect, But this was a deluſive gleam before a 
ſtorm, His deſigns were not yet ripe for execu- 
tion. To remove Chuſero would be to no pur- 
poſe, till other obſtacles to his own ambition 
were removed. Fortune favoured his deſigns. 
His ſucceſs in the Decan raiſed his reputation 
the plunder of the enemy furniſhed the means of 
gaining for him the army. They expreſſed their 
inviolable attachment to his perſon and views. 
He threw off the maſk at once. He diſregarded 
the mandates of the court of Agra; and to com- 
plete his crimes, he ordered the unfortunate Chu- 
ſero to be aſſaſſinated by ruſhans, under the walls 
of Azere. He aſſumed, ſoon after, the Imperial 
titles; laying the foundation of his throne in a 
brother's blood. 

Though all mankind were convinced, that 
Shaw Jehan was acceſſary to the murder 
of Chuſero, he had taken previous meaſures 
to conceal the intended crime. When he had 
quelled the inſurrection in the Decan, he became 
apparently melancholy, and pretended to fall into 
a diſeaſe. His friends were full of anxiety. One 
only was in the ſecret ; and he began to infinu- 
ate, that the prince had received intelligence, that 
Jehangire had determined to raiſe Chuſero to the 
throne. 


Manner af 


his death. 
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throne. He expatiated upon the uncertain fate 


of Shaw Jehin; and upon the doubtfulneſs of 
their own fortune, as connected with that prince. 


\—— One Raja Bandor, a notorious villain, underſtood 


| The em- 


peror en- 
raged at 
the mur- 


der. 


Apology 
for Shaw 
Jehan. 


- 


the meaning of Shaw Jehin's friend. In hopes 
of a reward, he went at midnight to the tent of 
Chuſero, and pretending a meſſage from the em- 
peror, he was admitted by the attendants of the 
prince, without ſuſpicion. He found him faſt 
aſleep, and ſtabbed him to the heart. The fa- 
vourite wife of Chulero, the daughter of the viſier 
Chan Azem, came to her huſband's tent in the 
morning. She found him cold in his blood; ſhe 
filled the camp and the neighbouring city of Azere 
with her cries. She ran about diſtracted, and 
called down the vengeance of God upon the mur- 
derers. Shaw Jehin, who had removed to the 
country for the benefit of the air, returned upon 
the news of Chuſero's death, and ſhewed ſuch 
apparent ſymptoms of grief, that he was believed, 
for ſome time, innocent of the murder. 
Ihe neus of the death of Chuſero came ſoon 
to the emperor's ears. Retaining ſtill ſome at- 
fection for his unfortunate fon, he was ſhocked 
at the murder, and gave himſelf up to grief. He 
fuſpected Shaw Jehan, but common fame had not 
yet fixed the crime on that prince. Jehangire 
wrote a public letter to him and his principal of- 
ſicers, ſignifying that he was determined to make 
a {trict and ſevere enquiry concerning the aſſal- 
ſination; and that he would puniſh the murder- 
ers with the utmoſt rigour. He ordered the body 
to be dug up from the grave and examined. He 
openly accuſed Shaw Jehan; who, finding him- 
ſclf diſcovered, reſolved to continue in his rebel- 
lion. 

The author of the life of Shaw Jehan, aſcribes 


his rebellion to the violence and ambition of the 
favourite 
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favourite Sultana. That woman, ſays the writer, A. b. 


finding that the health of the emperor declined, 
was apprehenſive that the crown would devolve 


on Shaw Jehan; who had, for ſome time, beer 


the determined enemy of her influence and power. 
She, therefore, reſolved to ruin the affairs of 
that prince; and to fix the ſucceſſion in the per- 


ſon of Shariar, the fourth ſon of Jehangire, who 


was married to her own daughter, by her formet 
huſband Shere Afkun. Her abſolute dominion 
over the emperor obtained credit to her aſper- 
ſions. She actually procured a promiſe for an 
alteration of the ſucceſſion : and it was the cer- 
tain intelligence of this circumſtance, continues 
his apologiſt, that drove Shaw Jehan to extremes. 


Though Shaw Jehan's deſigns upon the throne fe at- 
were no ſecret, he did not aſſume the Imperial fumes the 


titles till the twenty-ſeventh of the ſecond Jem- 
mad of the one thouſand and thirty-firſt of the 
Higera. He immediately, with a numerous 
army, took the route of Delhi, where, at that 
time, his father reſided. The news of his march 
flew before him, and reached the ears of Jehan- 
gire. That monarch became anxious, irreſolute, 
and perplexed; and to complete the confuſion 
in his councils, advices were, at the ſame time, 
received, that Shaw Abas, king of Perſia, at the 
head of a great force, had ſurpriſed Candahar. 
The emperor was thunderſtruck at this double 


Intelligence of approaching misfortune. The re- 


bellious prince had the flower of the Imperial 
army under his command. Jehangire, as the laſt 
reſort, had recourſe to policy. Inſtead of arm- 
ing for his own defence, he diſſembled his know- 
ledge of his ſon's intentions. He wrote him af- 
fectionate letters from day to day. He praiſed 
his former actions. He commended his preſent 
alacrity, in coming ſo expeditiouſly againſt the 

Vo“. III. N Perſian, 
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A.D. Perſian. Shaw Jehin was not to be flattered out of 


his deſigns. He ſaw thro? his father's policy, and 
he gradually advanced ; but being overtaken by 
the rains, he was obliged to halt ſome months at 
Mando, the capital of the province of Malava. 
Shaw Jehan in Eis march made the firſt hoſtile 
attempt upon the caſtle of Agra. In that fortreſs 
was lodged a great part of the Imperial treaſure. 
Upon the news of the prince's departure from 
Mando, the emperor ſent Aſiph Jah, the viſier, to 
tranſport the treaſure from Agra to Lahore. Eta- 
bar Chan, who commanded the fortreſs, was un- 
willing to riſk the treaſure on the road, as the 
news of Shaw Jehan's near approach was arrived. 
The importunities of Aſiph prevailed. Etabar 
with a party eſcorted the treaſure: ſome of 
the enemy appeared in view. Etabar immediate- 


ly retired, with his convoy, to the caſtle of Agra; 


]:s de- 
mands on 
his father 


and Aſiph made the beſt of his way to Delhi. 
Shaw Jehan, immediately upon his arrival, order- 
ed the caſtle to be aſſaulted; but Bickermajit, 
who commanded the attack, was ſo warmly re- 
ceived, that he was glad to retire, with the loſs 
of five hundred men. The prince, enraged at 
this diſappointment, delivered up to plunder ſome 
of the nobility's houſes at Agra; and then took 
the rout of Delhi. 

The prince having advanced, formed his camp 
at Feridabad. The city of Delhi was alarmed : 
the emperor perplexed. A letter, in the mean 


time, was brought to him from his rebellious ſon. 


Shaw Jehan demanded, That the command of all 


the Imperial troops ſhould be given to him with- 
out reſerve: that orders ſhould be ſent to the go- 


vernors of the provinces to receive all their future 
inſtructions from his hands : that permiſſion ſhould 
be given him to receive, into his poſſeſlion, all 
the "warlike ſtores; that he ſhould have acceſs to 


the royal magazines and treaſures to ſupply _ 
wit 
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with every neceſſary, for carrying on the war A. D. 


againſt Perſia : and that the impregnable caſtle 
of Rentimpour ſhould be placed in his hands, as 


a place of ſecurity for his family, againſt the ma- 


chinations of the Sultana, during his abſence in 
the north. 


Jehangire was enraged beyond meaſure at pro- refuſed, 


poſals which, if granted, would actually dethrone 
him. His reſentment and pride got the better of 
his temporizing timidity. He iſſued out an edi& 
declaring his ſon a rebel, ſhould he not diſband 
his army, and return to his duty, by a certain 
day. Another edict confiſcated all his eſtates, by 
recalling the grants which had been given him, for 
a magnificent ſubſiſtence. The eſtates were con- 
ferred upon Sultan Shariar; who was, at the 
ſame time, inveſted with a commiſſion to carry on, 
with the utmoſt vigour, the Perſian war. Ruſtum 
Suffavi, an experienced and able officer, was 
placed next in command to the prince in the ex- 
pedition. Ruſtum was himſelf a Perſian, a near 
relation to Shaw Abas, and deduced his paternal 
deſcent from the Imperial family of Suffvi. 


The Imperial edits made no impreflion on Preparati- 
Shaw Jehan. The emperor flew from the pen to ons 
the ſword. The troops ſtationed near the capital 


flocked to his ſtandard : others joined him from 
the provinces. Aſiph Jah and the Sultana had 
toreſeen the ſtorm, and the adherents of the em- 
peror were on their march to Delhi, when the 
rebel prince was on his route from the Decan. 
Jehangire, in a few days, ſaw forty thouſand 
horſe under his command. Scarce ten thouſand 
of theſe were of the ſtanding force of the empire, 
ſo that Shaw Jehan had ſtill a manifeſt ſuperiority. 


The river Jumna, being in the dry ſeaſon of He endea- 


the year fordable, the emperor croſſed it ; and — * 
both armies arrived at Belochpoor, and remained conduct. 


ſome days in hourly expectations of a battle. The 
| 2 prince, 
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A. D. prince, in the mean time, endeavoured to excuſe 
His. his own conduct, by affirming, that he was 
10z2. driven to extremes, by the intrigues of the Sul- 
ana againſt his power. She carried, he ſaid, all 
before her with the emperor ; and to throw diſ- 
grace upon him, perſuaded Jehangire to order 
him to the Perſian war, without the neceſſary 
ſupplies of money and warlike ſtores. He, there- 
fore, alleged, that his demands had been made 
in ſo peremptory a manner, merely becauſe he 
did not conſider his father as a free agent, ſwayed 
and commanded as he was by the pernicious coun- 
ſels of a vindiQtive and ambitious woman. Theſe 
allegations leſſened his crime in the eyes of the ſu- 
perficial ; and tended to ſtrengthen in his army, 
the attachment to his intereſt, which he had pur- 
chaſed with donations. 
Diſtreſs of The emperor was impatient to come to action 
the empe- with his ſon. Aſiph Jah, the viſier, oppoſed this 
| meaſure, by aſſirming that it was imprudent to 
riſque all, with a ſmall force, while reinforce- 
ments were daily expected. The emperor ſuſpect- 
ed his ſidelity; and he had ſome reaſon. Afiph | 
was ſaid to have provided againſt all events, by 
keeping up a correſpondence with Shaw Jehan. 
His enemies affirmed, that it was his advice which c 
haſtened the prince from the Decan; though this 
agrees .but little with the preparations which 1 
Aſiph had made againſt Shaw Jehin from fore- 
ſeeing his rebellion. Jehangire, however, be- 
lieved his miniſter guilty. He gave himſelf up 3 
to rage and deſpair. . 
Hisdream, In the heat of his imagination upon the occa- 


ſion, he fell aſleep in his tent. He dreamed that * 
he ſaw a pole fixed in the ground, before the Im- 
perial palace. On the top of the pole, which B: 
almoſt reached the ſkies, a meteor ſeemed to bo 
play, and to lighten the whole world with its K. 


ſplendor. 
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ſplendor. An elephant came from the weſt and A. b. 


overturned the pole. The meteor fell and ex- 
pired on the roms, leaving the whole earth in 
profound darkneſs. Jehangire ſtarted from his 
bed. Naturally ſuperſtitious, he foreſaw ſome 
coming evil in his dream. He related it, in the 
morning, to his Omrahs. None ventured to in- 
terpret it; and when they ſtood in ſilence in the 
preſence, a courier arrived, with advice that Mo- 
habet Chan, with all the forces of Punjib, was at 


the diſtance of a few miles from the Imperial 
camp. This ſudden and unexpected reinforce- 
ment diffuſed an univerſal joy. The emperor 
cried out, That his dream was interpreted. Mo- 
habet joined the army in the evening ; and pri- 
vate orders were immediately iſſued to the officers 
to prepare for action by the dawn of day. 

The Imperial army was in motion while yet it 
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march, did not decline to engage. He advanced 
apace. The two armies came in ſight of each 
other oppoſite to Tuglick-abad. The Imperialiſts 
were commanded in chief by Afiph Jah, the 
y viſier, who was poſted in the center. Mohäbet 
Chan had charge of the right wing; Nawaſis 
Chan, of the left. Abdalla commanded the ad- 
vanced guards, conſiſting of three thouſand horſe. 
The Emperor himſelf ſtood behind the center ; 
and to encourage the generals, ſent to each ſome 
preſents, as a mark of his confidence and 
favour. 


were giving good advice to Shaw Jehin, pre- 
vailed upon him not to expoſe his perſon in the 
field. He retired to a ſmall diſtance; and Raja 
Bickermajit marſhalled his troops in order of 
battle. The Raja placed himſelf in the center: 
Raja BimE commanded the right, Darab Chan 
the 


was dark; and Shaw Jehin, apprized of their}, 


1623, 
Hig. 


He pre- 
Ares for 
attle. 


Some of the rebel lords, who thought they The action 


gins. 
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the left wing. The action was begun by the ad- 
vanced guards on both ſides. Thoſe of Shaw je- 
han were defeated, at the firſt onſet, by a ſtrange 


S—> accident. Abdalla, who commanded the ad- 


Shaw Je- 
han de- 
teated. 


vanced guard of the Imperialiſts, ſpurring on his 
horſe among the enemy, with a few officers in 
the ſecret, joined the rebels. His troops, mil- 
taking their commander's perfidy for valour, 
ruſhed forward to ſupport him; and having en- 
gaged the enemy hand to hand, drove them back 
upon their own line. 

Aſiph Jah took immediate advantage of the 
confuſion occaſioned by the flight of Shaw Je- 
han's advanced guard. He preſſed forward with 
the center of the Imperialiſts, and came to action 
with Raja Bickermajit. The ſhock was violent, 
and the battle continued obſtinate for ſome time, 
Both the commanders exerted themſelves to the 
utmoſt. At length the fortune of Aſiph prevailed. 
Raja Bickermajit fell, pierced through the head 
with an arrow. The center of the rebels imme- 


diately fled; and, at that inſtant, Mohäbet drove 


the left wing from the field. Raja Bimé, in the 
mean time, preſſed hard upon Nawaſis Chan, 
who commanded the right wing of the Impe- 
rialiſts. The duſt was fo great, that the contend- 
ing armies were involved in darkneſs. They felt 
for each other with their ſwords. Nawaſis was 
driven from the field. Many of his officers were 
killed, and ſome taken priſoners. Raja Bimé, 
imagining he was returning after a complete vic- 
tory, fell in with the troops of Aſiph Jah. They 
mixed undiſtinguiſhed with each other. Slaugh- 
ter and confuſion reigned. Wounds were in- 
flicted at random. Chance governed all. Every 
individual conſidered himſelf as in the midſt of 
ten thouſand foes. The armies retreated to their 
camps. The field was left to the dead. . 
Bot 
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Both parties, at firſt, claimed the honour of A. D. 
the victory, but the conſequences declared it to 53. 
belong to Jehangire. Though both the emperor 1034. 
and Shaw Jehan had been kept out of the line at — 
the beginning of the action, by the aſſiduity of fands 
their friends, when the battle became hot, they 
mixed with their reſpective armies. Bickermajit, 
obſerving the emperor, prefled forward to ſeize 
him; but in the attempt was flain. The ſpirit 
of the rebels fell with their leader. Shaw Jehan 
preſented himſelf to the runaways in vain. Nei- 
ther threats nor promiſes would do. A panic 
had ſeized them; and though the prince cried 
aloud, That he himſelf, as good and as brave an 
officer as Bickermajit, was alive, they liſtened 
not as they paſſed, and ſoon fled beyond the power 
of hearing. 

Shaw Jehan became almoſt diſtracted with his during the 

misfortunes. He reſolved ſeriouſly to prevent tte. 
future miſery and diſtreſs, by an immediate death, 
His adherents, however, prevailed upon him to re- 
treat. He fled to the mountains of Mewat ; his 
army falling off as he fled. Jehangire was the more 
aſtoniſhed at his good fortune, the more it was 
unexpected. When the news of Abdalla's trea- 
chery was brought him, he had given all over 
for loſt. He diſtruſted Aſiph Jah; and he ſent a 
meſſenger to recal him from the front, when that 
miniſter was upon the point of engaging the 
enemy. Fortunately for the emperor, the meſ- 
ſenger did not come up to the viſier till the affair 
was decided. The latter obeyed Jehangire, and 
brought him the news of victory. 

The battle was ſcarce decided, when Sultan Sultan 


Purvez ar- 
Purvez, in conſequence of his father's orders, fe 


arrived from Allahabad, in the Imperial camp. camp. 
Jehangire received him with an exceſs of joy. 
The victory over his rebellious ſon had * 

his 
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A. D. bis ſpirits, and diſſipated all his fears. He ſent 

_ his ſeraglio before him to Agra; and raiſed Pur- 

1043, vez, under the tuition of Mohabet, to the com- 

\— — mand of the army. Shaw Jehan, in the mean 

time, with a few adherents, purſued his way to 

the Decan; and Purvez was ordered to follow 

him with a conſiderable force. The fugitive 

prince ſtopt with his adherents, to refreſh them- 

ſelves at the river Geniva. Purvez, in the mean 

time, came up; a cannonade enſued, and the 

Imperialiſts having forced their paſſage, Shaw 
Jehan retreated with precipitation. 

Affairs in We muſt, for a moment, loſe ſight of the 

the Decan. prince, in the misfortunes of his adherents. 

The emperor in his extreme affection for Shaw 

Jehan, had, while yet he remained in his duty, 

ſubmitted to his government an extenſive divi- 

ſion of the empire, conſiſting of ſeveral provinces. 

In that number was the rich kingdom of Guze- 

rat. Bickermajit, who was ſlain in the action 

near Delhi, had been governor of that province ; 

and when he joined the prince in his expedition 

againſt his father, Suffvi Chan was left in the 

ſuperintendency of Guzerat. Abdalla, whoſe 

perfidy, in deſerting his ſovereign in the late 

battle, we have already mentioned, was rewarded, 

by the prince, for his treachery, with the go- 

vernment vacant by the death of Bickermazjit. 

Unwilling to leave the prince in his diſtreſs, Ab- 

dalla diſpatches his friend Offader Chan to com- 

mand, in the mean time, in that province, Ot- 

fader arriving with a ſmall force, at Ahmedabad, 

the capital, diſplaced Suffvi Chan, the Imperial 

governor. Suffvi fled to Hankſi. He wrote 

from thence to Naſir, the governor of Patan. 

Underſtanding that Suffvi was no ſtranger to the 

march of Sultan Dawir Buxſh the ſon of Chuſe- 

to, under the tuition of his maternal grandfather 


Chan 
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Chan Azem, to command for the emperor in A. b. 
Guzerat, Naſir blamed him for his flight. He 4475 
met Suffvi, with a force at Caperbeniz. They 74 
reſolved to march to Ahmedabad : and ſetting for- 
ward in the evening, they arrived next morning 

under the walls of the city, Dividing their forces 

into three bodies; each body attacked a gate. 

The elephants broke them open: the Imperialilts 
entered, and Offader was ſeized. 

Shaw Jehan, after the rencounter at the River be e- 
Geniva, fled to Mando, the capital of Malava. ;; av... 
News was brought to him in that city, that Guze- *4 in Gu- 
rat was loſt. He was much affected; but Ab- 
dalla made light of the matter. That Omrah 
marched toward Ahmedabad with ſeven thouſund 

horſe. When he arrived at Waſſet, he found 
Suffvi, now the Imperial Suba, ready unexpectedly 

to receive him, This lord, finding that prince 

Dawir Buxſh and Chan Azem had lagged on their 

march, provided himſelf with an army. He polted 

his forces about twelve miles from Ahmedabad. 
Abdalla endeavoured to turn his rear. He was pre- 

vented by the vigilance of Suffvi ; and he, there- 

fore, reſolved to come to battle. Dividing his 

army into three columns, he advanced, in that 

order, upon the enemy. Naſir Chan ſupported 
Suffvi, with his courage and conduct. The bat- 

tle was obſtinate. Many officers of rank fell on 

the ſide of Abdalla. He was routed with great 
ſlaughter. He fled to Surat. The country peo- 

ple cut off the greateſt part of the ſhattered re- 

mains of his followers in their retreat, He ſoon 

after, with a few troops, betook himſelf to Bram- 

pour. 

The prince Purvez and Mohibet, after the af. Purvez de- 
fair at the river Geniva, returned to the Emperor, 1 8 
who was encamped under the walls of Fattepour, the Nir- 
The diſturbances in Guzerat convinced Jehan- *'***: 


gire, 
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gire, that the flames of civil war could be onl 
extinguiſhed by the total ruin of Shaw Jehan, 
He, therefore, ordered Purvez and Mohäbet at, 
the head of the Rajaputs, in the Imperial pay, 
to purſue the rebel and to take him alive. Shaw 
Jehan left Mando, with a reſolution to try his 
fortune in a battle. He pailed the river Nirbid- 
da and threw up works to defend the ford. He 
was, by this time, reduced to great diſtreſs. His 
adherents gradually deſerted him. He became 
tired of hoſtilities which promiſed no ſucceſs. 
He ſent to his brother Purvez, for very moderate 
terms. Purvez, by the advice of Mohäbet, 
amuſed him with hopes, without coming to any de- 
termined point. The uſual precautions were ne- 
glected on the fide of Shaw Jehan; and Mohabet, 
who watched an opportunity, crofled the river 


and ſurprized him in his camp. He was defeated 


with great ſlaughter. 

Shaw Jehan fled from the field, through Gol- 
conda; and then took the route of Orixa, to 
Bengal. The governor of Orixa, Ahmed Beg, 
fled on the prince's approach. That province 
was given to Kulli Chan, one of Shaw Jehan's 
adherents ; whilſt he himſelf advanced to Burd- 
wan, and took poſſeſſion of that diſtrict, He did 
not continue long at Burdwan. Ibrahim, go- 
vernor of Bengal, had collected all his forces to 
Raja Mahil, to oppoſe the unexpected invaſion ; 
and Shaw Jehan marched toward the place. 

When the prince had arrived within a few miles 
of Raja Mabil, the Suba abandoned that fortreſs 
as untenable. He retreated, in good order, to 
the fort of Tellia-Gurri; which had been built 
to defend the pals between the mountains and the 
Ganges. In the fort were a number of Euro— 
peans. He ſtrengthened them with a reinforce- 


ment of his beſt troops, whilſt he encamped his 


army 


' adjoining province of Behar, He ſcarce had per- 
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army on the oppoſite bank of the river. Shaw A. P. 
Jehan, upon his arrival, inveſted the fort of Tel- His. 
lia-Gurri. He made little impreſſion; the Euro- 1033. 


peans being excellent gunners and engineers. 


He attempted to croſs, but was repulſed, having 


but a few boats. A neighbouring Raja, how- 
ever, provided the prince with a fleet of boats ; 
and in theſe he tranſported two thouſand horſe. 
Ibrahim, finding that he was to be attacked in 
his camp, crofled the river in his turn, He drew 
up in order of battle, againſt the prince ; but in 
the action his troops were defeated and he him- 
ſelf ſlain. Bengal fell, with the Saba, from the 
empire. Rumi, the chief engineer of Shaw je- 

han, in the mean time, found means to carry a 

mine, under the fort of Tellia-Gurri, and blew 

up about twenty yards of the rampire. The 

place was taken by aflault, and the garriſon put 

to the ſword. 

Shaw Jehan, after this great and unexpected fn, 

ſucceſs attending his arms, marched to Dacca, ] 
where Ibrahim, the late Suba, had depoſited his 
own and the Imperial treaſure. He no ſooner 
appeared before Dacca, than it ſurrendered. 
Forty lacks of roupees were found in ſpecie, be- 
ſides jewels, much ſpoil, and warlike ſtores. 
Dacca was the laſt place in Bengal, that held out 
for the emperor. The Rajas, the hereditary go- 
vernors of diſtricts, and all thoſe who held 
eſtates of the crown, crowded into the court of 
the prince ; and with prefents and proffers of 
allegiance, endeavoured to ſecure their poſſeſſions. 
The whole kingdom received a new ſovereign ; 
and Darab, the ſon of Chan Chanan, was raiſed 
to the high office of Suba under Shaw Jehan. 

The ambition of the prince was not to be con- and Behar. 
fined to Bengal. He turned his eyes upon the 
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mitted his army to breathe after the conqueſt of 
Dacca, before he led them in to Behar. Muchlis 
Chan, the Imperial governor of that province, 
fled to Allahabad, at the approach of the prince. 
The gates of Patna, the capital, were left open to 
receive him. He kept his court in the Suba's pa- 
lace. The Zemindars crowded, from all quar- 
ters, into the city, made their ſubmiſſion, and, 
with preſents, obtained his favour. But what 
was of greater conſequence to the prince, Mu- 
barick, governor of the impregnable fort of 
Rhotas, which had never been taken by force, 
came and preſented to him the keys. Shaw Je- 
han was exceedingly rejoiced at this piece of 
good fortune. He had now a place of ſecurity 
for his family; and he found his mind, as alle- 
viated from care, fitter to encounter the dangers 
of the field and the viciſſitudes of fortune. 

The prince having reſtored the civil govern- 
ment of Behar, which had been ruined by his 
invaſion, raiſed Nafir Chan to the office of Suba. 
He himſelf took again the field. He divided 
his army into three parts. The firſt he placed 
under the command of Abdalla, who had been 
lately ſo unfortunate in Guzerat. He ordered 
that officer to proceed to Allahabad, with his di- 
viſion; to drive away the Suba of Behir from 
thence, and to take poſſeſſion of the place. Deria 
Chan was placed, by the prince, over the ſecond 
diviſion. That general was ordered to reduce 
the country round Jionpour. The third diviſion 
Shaw Jehin, in perſon, commanded. He ad- 
vanced, by very flow marches to Benaris, hearing 
complaints, deciding cauſes, and ſettling the go- 
vernment of the country, as he went. 

Fortune hitherto favoured the arms of the re- 
bellious prince. Purvez with Mohabet Chan had 


purſued the fugitives, from the affair at the Nir- 
bidda, 


JEHANGHIR E. 


bidda, into the heart of Golconda. At Hydra- a. D. 


bad they gave over the purſuit ; and began to 
. employ themſelves in reſettling the affairs of the 


Decan, which the rebellion of Shaw Jehan had 


very much deranged. The news of the loſs of 
the eaſtern provinces alarmed Mohabet : Even 
Jehangire, who paſſed his time in voluptuouſneſs, 
with his favourite Noor-Mahil, was rouzed from 
his lethargy. He diſpatched expreſs after expreſs 
to Purvez. The march of Shaw Jehan toward 
the capital, determined Mohabet to endeavour 
to intercept him on his way. He marched with 
Purvez through Malava and Behar. He croſſed 
the Jumna at Calpe, and the Ganges at Babere. 
The Imperial army came up with Deria, who 
commanded one of the three diviſions of the re- 
bels, at Manicpour. He was inſtantly defeated ; 
and he fell back to Benaris. Abdalla, at the 
ſame time, evacuated Allahabad, and joined Shaw 
Jehan. A council of war was called. Their de- 
liberation was ſhort. They reſolved to give im- 
mediate battle to Purvez and Mohabet. 


The reſolution was ſcarce taken, when the Im- Preparati- 


perialiſts appeared in ſight. No time was to be 
loſt. Shaw Jehan drew up his army on the banks 
of a brook called Toniſh. Abdalla commanded 
the right wing; Naſir Chan the left; the prince 

himſelf took his poſt in the center. The ad- 
vanced guards were commanded by Raja Bime ; 
and the whole field was marſhalled by Sujait 
Chan, who was at the head of the reſerve in 
the rear. The artillery, under the direction of 
Rumi, was drawn up in one place before the 
center, inſtead of being diſpoſed properly along 
the line. The army of the rebels exceeded forty 
thouſand horſe: the Imperialiſts were more in 
number. 


Mohabet, in the mean time, was not idle. 2 
He formed in order of battle the army of Prince Jeha 


Purvez. 
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Purvez. His ſuperiority, in' point of numbers, 
enabled him to out-flank the enemy. The parti- 
culars of his diſpoſition are not related. —The 
action was begun by the artillery on the fide of 
Shaw Jehin. But more than a thouſand ſhot 
were expended before one took place: the enemy 
being yet at too great a diſtance, Mohabet 
would not permit his artillery to play, till he 
was ſure of doing execution. The cannonade 
continued near an hour. Some of Rumi's guns 
were diſmounted, his men were driven from 
others. Shaw Jehan 1mmediately ordered his 
advanced guard to charge a body of the Impe- 
rialiſts, who were coming forward, with haſty 
ſtrides, to ſeize his artillery, The two advanced 
parties fought with great bravery. Thoſe of 
Shaw Jehan at length gave ground. Raja Bime, 
who commanded them, preferred death to flight. 
He ſtood, with a few gallant friends, and was cut 
to pieces. 

Mohabet, obſerving the defeat of the enemy's 
advanced guard, came forward briſkly, with his 
whole line; and fell, with great fury, on the 
center, where Shaw Jehan commanded in per- 
ſon. The ſhock was violent, but did not laſt. 
The prince was driven back from his guns, which 
were ſeized by Mohabet. Sujait Chan, who 
commanded the reſerve of the rebels, threw him- 
ſelf into the interval left by Shaw Jehan's retreat. 
He fought, for ſome time, with great bravery, 
and furniſhed the prince with an opportunity ot 


rallying his broken ſquadrons. But Sujait was, 


in his turn, defeated; and driven back in great 
confuſion. Shaw Jehan advanced to the charge: 
but advice was brought him, that Naſir was 
defeated on the left; and that ſome of the enemy, 
who had paſſed his flanks, were ſeen advancing in 
his rear. 


The 


Xt ano tht 


The deſperate ſituation of the prince ſuggeſted 
to him a deſperate reſolution. Ile advanced as if 
he heard not the meſienger, and plunged into 
the thickeſt of the enemy. He was followed by 
five hundred horſe. "This ſmall body, devoting 
themſelves to death with their leader, were irre- 
ſiſtible. They effected more by deſpair than the 
whole army had done by courage. Mohaäbet 
received a check, when he leaſt expected it. He 
began to retreat: but Shaw Jehàn was not pro- 
perly ſupported. His officers conſidered the bat— 
tle as loſt, and refuſed to advance. Abdalla, 
who had hitherto maintained his ground on the 
right, received a meflage from the prince. He 
returned for anſwer, that all hopes of victory 
were gone, and that the belt rctreat they could 
make, was now the only thing left them by 
fortune. The prince was enraged. He refolved 
to die. His companions, ſeizing his horſe by the 
reins, forced him from the field. He fled not, 
but he was carried to the fort of Rhotas. 'The 
rich plunder of his camp ſaved him from being 
purſued, 

Sultan Purvez and Mohibet, having ſtopt for 
a few days to refreſh their army, after the fa- 
tigues of a long march and an obſtinate battle, 
took the route of Bengal. Shaw Jehin left his 
family in the fortreſs of Rhotas. He collected 
the remains of his defeated army. He marched 
to Patna, and prepared to defend that city. He, 
however, evacuated the place at the approach of 
his brother. He fled through Bengal. Purvez 
was cloſe at his heels. Shaw Jehin took the 
route of the Decan, by the way of Cuttack. 
Bengal, Behir and Orixa fell into the hands 
of Purvez. That prince and Mohabet ſpent 
ſome time in reſettling the government of the 


three provinces ; and when the current of regula- 
tion 
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A: D. tion and law was reſtored to its ancient channel, 
#25 they marched after Shaw Jehan into the Decan, 
1034 by the northern road. bo 
—— Though Shaw Jehin's affairs were, to all ap- 
| Befieges pearance, ruined, he found reſources in his own 
Eran fou, active mind. During the time that Purvez and 
Mohabet remained in the recovered provinces, he 
found means to attach to his party the Raja of 
Ambere. By the junction of the Raja's forces, 
he found himſelf in a condition to ſit down be- 
fore the city of Brampour. He had reduced it 
to great diſtreſs, when the Imperial army, under 
Purvez and Mohabet, arrived on the banks of 
the Nirbidda. He had not a force ſufficient to op- 
poſe them: he raiſed the ſiege, and took ſhelter 
in the mountains of Ballagat. In his retreat he 
made an attempt on the caſtle of Haſſer. This 
is a ſtrong fortreſs on the frontiers of Chandeiſh. 
It ſtands upon the top of a mountain : it has 
ſprings of water, and of good ſoil a ſufficiency to 
inaintain with its produce four thouſand men. As 
all acceſs to the fortreſs is impracticable, he 
might have waited there for the change which 
time might make in his fortunes. He was re- 
pulſed. 
His affairs This latter piece of bad ſucceſs completed the 
ruined. ruin of his party. His nobles firſt deſerted him; 
and they were followed by the private ſoldiers. 
A thouſand horſe only remained. His ſpirits 
funk within him; his misfortunes oppreſſed him; 
his guilt and folly were always preſent to his 
mind. Sickneſs was added to his other miſeries. 
He was hunted, like a wild beaſt, from place to 
place. All mankind were his enemies; and he 
was their foe. Where he thought he could not 
overcome, he fled : he ſpread devaſtation through 
places where he could prevail. He was, how- 


ever, tired of rapine ; worn down by contention 
and 
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and hoſtility. He wrote letters of compunction 
to his father. He enlarged on his own guilt; 
he even added, if poſlible, to his own wretched- 


neſs and misfortune. ſehangire was often full of 


affection ; he was always weak. Ile was ſhocked 
at the miferable condition of a ſon, whom he 


once had loved. His tears fell upon the part of 


Shaw Jehan's letter which mentioned guilt ; and 
his crimes vaniſhed from memory. 
In the midſt of this returning ſoftneſs, jeban— 
ire was not altogether void of policy, He wrote 
to his ſon, that if he would give orders to the 
governors of Rhotas, of Azere, and other places, 
which were (till held out in his name, to deliver 
up their forts ; and ſend his three ſons, Dara, 
Aurungzebe, and Murad, to court, and at the 
lame time accompany them, he would be forgiven 
for his paſt crimes. Shaw Jehan embraced the 
offer with joy. He delivered up the forts; he 
ſent his children to Agra. He, however, found vari- 
ous pretences for not appearing in perſon at court. 
He alleged that he was aſhamed to ſce a father 
whom he had ſo much injured ; but he was actually 
afraid of the machinations of the favourite Sul- 
tana. He made excurſions, under a pretence of 
pleaſure, through all parts of the empire, attend- 
ed by five hundred horſe. He was ſometimes 
heard of at Ajmere, ſometimes at Tata on the 
Indus; and again, in the Decan. 
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In the rebellion of Shaw Jeh*n, we lolt ſight empire. 


of the Perſian invaſion, under Shaw Abas. The 
ſovereigns of Perſia had long laid claim to the 
city of Candahar. They endeavoured often to 
obtain it by negociat.on, and often by force. 
They had failed in the firſt; and they were not 
ſucceſsful in the latter, till the civil diltractions 
of India furniſhed them with an undiſturbed op- 
portunity of beſieging the place. When the 
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A. D. Perſian invaſion, happened, Candahar was but 
His. ſlightly garriſoned. The place, however, held 
1034. Out with vigour, till Shaw Abbas appeared be- 

\—— fore it in perſon. It ſurrendered to that monarch ; 

and the news of the misfortune met Ruſtum Suf- 

favi at Lahore, as he was on his march to relieve 

the beſieged. The Perſians, after the capture of 

Candahar, retreated ; and Jehangire, having oc- 

caſion for all his troops to quell domeſtic dilkurb. 
ances, fat ſilently down with the loſs. 

On. Shaw Abas had ſcarce retreated, when the 

beck, Uſbeck Tartars, encouraged by his ſucceſs and 

the civil diſſentions in Hindoſtan, invaded the 
province of Ghizni, and took ſeveral ſmall forts. 
When the news of this invaſion arrived at court, 
Chana-zad, the ſon of Mohabet, was ſent from 
Caſhmire, with ſome troops, to oppoſe the invaders. 
This young officer attacked them with vigour on 
all occaſions, and, in general, with great ſucceſs. 
They were, at length, after an obſtinate and 
bloody war, which continued nine months, 
driven out of the empire. The conqueror pur- 


ſued the fugitives, and laid waſte a part of their 
country. 
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Mobabet in favour — Accuſed of intended treaſon— 
Ordered to court Machinations of his enemies — 
Indignities offered hini—He reſolves to ſeize the 
emperor— He takes him in his tent—Defeats the 
viſier—Condemns the Sultana to death Hut par- 
dons her—Governs the empire Attacked by the 
citizens of Cabul—he lays down his power — 


Obliged to fly—Sent againſt Shaw Fehin—Death 


of prince Purvez—flis charatter—Death of 


Chan Chanan. | 


Tur valour and abilities of Mohabet, in con- 
ducting the war againſt Shaw Jehan, raiſed ſenti- 
ments of gratitude in the breaſt of Jehangire. 
His ſon, Channa Zad, had been lately gratified 
with the government of Cabul; and others, his 
relations and friends, were advanced to lucrative 
and honourable employments. The great victory 
near Benaris confirmed the emperor's high opinion 
of Mohabet, and the news of that important 
event filled him with exceſſive joy. His gratetul 
teelings for his general roſe in proportion to the 
decreaſe of his fears for his throne. Theſe ſenti- 
ments, however, did not long continue. Mo- 
habet had a great many enemies: his ſovereign 
had but little firmneſs. The abilities of the 
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A. D. former had raiſed envy ; and nature had given to 
1925 the latter a diſpoſition too ealy and pliant, to be 
13, proof againſt miſrepreſentation. To explain the 

—— caules ot an event which almoſt transferred the 
empire from the houſe of Timur to other hands, 
we mult look back to ſome circumſtances prior to 
this period. 

Accuſedof Chan Chanan, mentioned as the tutor of Pur- 

intended voz, in his government of Candeiſh, had, through 
ſome diſguſt, attached himſelf to the fortunes of 
Shaw Jehan, when that prince ſucceeded his bro- 
ther in the command of the Imperial army in the 
Decan. It was by that lord's advice, that he 
cut off Chuſero: by his advice he rebelled againſt 
his father. He accompanied the prince in his 
expedition to Agra and Delhi; and, though he 
took no part in the fatigues of the field, he ruled 
in the cabinet. When the affairs of Shaw Jehan be- 
came deſperate, after his retreat to the Decan, he 
adviſedhim to ſue for a pardon, through his brother 
Purvez, to whoſe temper and character he could 
have been no ſtranger. When he arrived in the 
Imperial camp, he found no diſpoſition in Mohä— 
ber to relinquiſh by terms, the advantages which 
had been obtained by the ſword. Having failed 
in his endeavours for the prince, he applied 
tor himſelf. Mohabet was ſhocked at this reite- 
ration of treachery; and he perſuad: d Purvez 
to throw him and his family into priſon. The 
latter were ſent, under an eſcort, to Agra; he 
himſelf was detained, in cloſe confinement, in 
the camp, and his eftate was confiſcated by an 
Imperial edict. 

The After the deciſive battle near Benaris, the pro- 

1 vince of Bengal, which had been reduced by 

ation. Shaw Jehan, tell at once into the hands of the 
conquerors. Purvez, who had a commillion 
froin his father to govern the eaſtern provinces, 

coulcrre 
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HAN 


conferred the ſubaſhip of Bengal upon Mohiher, 
who ſent his ſon Channa Zad, lately arrived in 
the army, to manage his government in his 
own abſence. Dara, the fon of Chan Chanan, 
had been made ſuba of Bengal, by Shaw Jehan. 
That young lord was ſeized by the people, and 
delivered into the hands of Channa Zad, as ſoon 
as he arrived at the capital of the province. He 
immediately ſent Dara to his father ; who, having 


 taformed the emperor of that circumſtance, re- 


ceived orders to put him to death, as an obſtinate 
rebel. Mohabet obeyed, and ſent the unfortunate 


ſuba's head to Agra. 


Chan Chanan, though confined in the camp of 
Purvez, found means, by letters, to inſinuate 
himſelf into the good graces of the Sultana, and 
her brother the viſier. The two laſt had been 
long the enemies of Mohabet ; and the former 
imputed the death of his fon to that lord, and 
was reſolved to revenge the injury. He wrote to 
the Sultana: he ſent letters to Afiph. He in- 
formed them that Mohabet was forming deſigns 
to raiſe Purvez to the throne. This was carried 
to the emperor's ears. He ordered Chan Chanan 
to be releaſed : and that Omrah, who remained 
with Purvez, accuſed Mohibet, by letters to the 
emperor, of intended treaſon. 


Jehangire, naturally ſuſpicious, was alarmed. The em- 
peror 
alarmed. 


The ſpirit of jealouſy and diſtruſt took poſſeſſion 
of his mind. He forgot the ſervices of Mohiabet 
in his own fears. He ordered him to court ; and 
raiſed Chan Jehan Lodi from the government of 
Guzerat to the command of the army under 
Purvez. Mohabet, before the emperor's orders 


arrived, had ſet out with Purvez, for Bengal. 


He had been guilty of a neglect, which gave 
colour to the accuſations of his enemies. Lhe 
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which his ſon Channa Zad had received in re- 
ſettling the province. A ſecond peremptory order 


as ſent to him. He was acquainted, that he 


Mohabet 


com- 


was appointed to the ſubaſhip of Punjab; but 
that che emperor deprived him of Lahore, which 
had been uſually annexed to that government. 
He was thunderſtruck at the ſudden change in 
the emperor's mind. He reſolved to obey. He 
went to take his leave of Puryez. The prince 
was cold and ſtately; and ſeemed to forget his 
friend in the diſpleaſure of his father. 

Senſible of his own abilities, conſcious of his 


manded to honour, elevated by his reputation in war, Mo- 


court. 


habet was diſguſted, beyond meaſure, at this re- 
turn for his ſervices. He reſolved to retire to his 
caſtle of Rintimpour: but an order arrived to de- 
liver that fortreſs into the hands of one of the Sul- 
tana's creatures, This latter circumſtance con- 
firmed what his friends at court had written to 
him before, that his life was in danger, ſhould 
he truſt himſelf in the Imperial preſence. He 
wrote to Jehangire. He expreſſed his aftoniſh- 
ment at his diſpleaſure. He declared his perfect 
confidence in the honour of his prince; but he 
expreſſed his well-grounded diſtruſt of his adviſers. 
The letter produced nothing but an order for his 
immediate appearance at court. To refuſe was 
to rebel. He wrote again to the emperor. © I 
will,” ſays he, © ſerve my ſovereign with my life 


% 


inſt his enemies, but I will not expoſe it to the 


malice of his friends. Aſſure me of ſafety, and 
I will clear myſelf in the preſence.” Jehangire, 
upon receiving this letter, was enraged. He diſ- 
patched a courier, with his laſt commands for 
his appearance. He at length reſolved to obey. 


Five thouſand * 4 in the Imperial pay, 
from an affection for their general, offered 


him 
their 
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JEHANGIRE 


their ſervice to conduct him to court. 
Eſcorted by theſe, he took the rout of Lahore, 
where the emperor, at the time, reſided. 

On the eighteenth of April 1626, Jehangire 
ſet out from Lahore toward Cabul. News was 
brought to the Imperial camp that Mohäbet had 
ſent before him the elephants taken at the battle 


of Benäris; and that he himſelf followed, with 


a retinue of five thouſand Rajaputs. The Sulta- 
na and the viſier were {truck with a double ter- 
ror. They were afraid of a reconciliation: they 
were afraid of his force. They perſuaded the 
emperor not to admit him into the camp. When, 
therefore, he arrived near the tents, he was or- 
dered to ſtop, till he accounted for the revenues 
of Bengal, and the plunder taken at the battle 
of Benaris, Mohabet was enraged : he diſ- 
patched his ſon-in-law to the emperor, to com- 
plain of an indignity ſo unworthy of his fidelity 
and ſervices, He could not have choſen a worſe 
meſſenger, The emperor had been much offend- 
ed with Mohibet, for giving his daughter in mar- 
riage without his conſent; and he had reſolved 
to be revenged. When, therefore, the young 
lord alighted from his elephant in the Imperial 
ſquare, he was ſuddenly ſeized ; he was ſtript of 
his clothes, covered with rags, baſtinadoed, and 
ſent out of the camp riding backward on a ſorry 


jade, amid the ſhouts of the whole army. 
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He obeys. 


The intelligence of this groſs affront came to His meſ- 
Mohibet, before the diſhonoured youth appeared. {eng 


He bore it with ſeeming patience. He was ſhock- 
ed at the weakneſs of the emperor, which had 
yielded ſo much to the malice of a vindictive wo- 
man. He ſeparated, by degrees, his retinue 
from the camp. He found he could not truſt 
himſelf in the hands of his enemies; and he took 
at once a bold reſolution, The emperor was = 
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groſ<iy 
atfronted. 
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= A.D. his march to Cabul, and he reſolved to watch his 
3 His. motions, He hovered, during the night, round 
' 1035. the ſkirts of the camp; and the morning preſented 


— a favourable opportunity for the execution of his 


1 ill ſcheme. 
= He ſur- When Mohabet arrived, the Imperial army lay 
. prites the encamped on the banks of the Behat or Gelum, 


emperor , a . 
in his ten, at the end of the bridge, on the high-road which 


led to Cabul. The advanced guard began to 
move over the bridge in the morning, and was 
gradually followed by the other troops. The em- 
peror remained in the old camp. He was not in 
an enemy's country, and he uſed no precautions. 
When the greateſt part of the army had paſſed, 
- Mohabet ſuddenly advanced with his faithful Ra- 
japuts. He ſeized the bridge, and ſet it on fire; 
leaving two thouland of his men under the com- 
mand of his ſon, to defend the flames, and to 
ſtop the return of the enemy. Having made this 
diſpoſition, he rode with great ſpeed to the Impe- 
rial ſquare. He was firſt obſerved by the officers 
of the houſehold, paſſing by the haram in ſeem- 
ing diſorder, His countenance was pale, but de- 
termined. They were alarmed ; and he ruſhed 
forward to the emperor's tent. 
takes him The writer of the Acbal Namma, who was then 
lord of the wardrobe, ſuſpecting that Mohabet 
meant to aſſaſſinate the emperor, drew his ſword, 
and followed him with great ſpeed. The Omrahs 
in waiting did the ſame. When they had ad- 
vanced to the Imperial tent, they found Mohabet 
ſurrounded by five hundred Rajaputs on foot, 
ſtanding at the door, with ſwords by their ſides 
and pikes in their hands. The lords were imme- 
diately ſeized and diſarmed. The emperor, hear- 
ing the noiſe and confuſion without, cut his way 
through the ſcreens, and entered the bathing-tent, 


which was behind his ſleeping apartment. Mo- 
| habet 


nenn 


habet alighted and entered; not finding the em- 
peror, he preſſed forward with forty Rajaputs, 
to the bathing-tent. Some of the Imperial guards 


ſtood at the door. The officer who commanded wor 


them, ſternly aſked Mohabet, Why he preſumed 
to intrude on the emperor's privacy ? He anſwered 
him, by putting his hand upon his ſword and 
frowning upon him, with a determined counte- 
nance. A panic ſeized the guards. They made 
way {or him to paſs. In the outer apartment of 
the bathing-tent, ſtood many Omrahs of high 
rank. They drew their ſwords; but the Raja- 
puts ſurrounding them, they thought proper to 
deliver up their arms, 


The news of this inſult was carried to the em- priſoner. 


peror by ſome of the women who attended him 
in the inner tent. He ſcized his ſword, and was 
about to aſſault Mohabet, when he ſaw his guards 
and nobles diſarmed. He dropt his point ; and 
ſaid, ©* What doſt thou mean, Mohabet Chan?“ 
Mohibet touching the ground and then his fore- 
head with his hand, thus replied: “ Forced b 

the machinations of my enemies, who plot lar 
my life, I throw 7 under the protection of 
my ſovereign.“—“ You. are ſafe,” -anſwered 
the emperor; * but what would theſe, who 
ſtand armed behind you ?”—*© They want full 
ſecurity,” rejoined Mohabet, “for me and my 
* family; and without it, they will not retire.” 
“ I underitand you,” ſaid Jehangire: © name 
your terms, and they ſhall be granted. But you 
do me an injuſtice, Mohabet; I did not plot 
againſt your life. I knew your ſervices, though 
I was offended at your ſeeming diſobedience to 
my commands. Be aſſured of my protection: 

I ſhall forget the conduct which neceſſity has im- 


poſed upon you.“ 
: Mohabet, 
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Mohabet, without naming his conditions, ob- 
ſerved to the emperor, that it was now time to 


1035- take his daily amuſement of hunting. Without 
— — waiting for a reply, he ordered his own horfe to 


and car- 
ries him 


to bis own 
cam p. 


be brought. Jehangire declined mounting him: 
Mohabet ſeemed not to liſten. Then, Mohi- 
bet Chan,“ ſaid the emperor, © if till J have a 
horſe of my own, I will mount him.” One was 
brought him. They rode ſlowly away together, 
ſurrounded by the Rajaputs. When they had ad- 
vanced beyond the ſkirts of the camp, Mohabet 
obſerved to the emperor, That it would be pru- 
dent for him to mount an elephant, to avoid any 
accident that might happen in the confuſion 
which was likely to enſue. Jehangire had now 
no will of his own. He mounted the elephant; 
and three Rajaputs, under a pretence of defend. 
ing him, mounted by his ſide. 

The emperor had ſcarce placed himſelf on the 
elephant. when Muckirrib Chan, one of the 
officers of ſtate, preſſing through the Rajaputs, 
climbed up the elephant's fide, and ſat down by 
his ſovereign. He was threatened by the Raja- 
puts. He was obſtinate, and would not ſtir. 
One ſlightly cut him on the forehead with his 
ſabre; but he was not to be moved. They had 
now proceeded near a mile from the camp, when 
ſome of the officers of the houſehold, mounted 
upon elephants, came up, and placed themſelves 
on the road before the emperor. Mohabet or- 
dered them to clear the way: they refuſed, and 
were cut to pieces. He then continved his rout, 
without further obſtruction, to his own camp. 
The emperor was brought to his tent: and all 
ſpectators being removed, Mohibet explained 
himſelf to him, proteſting, that he had formed 


no dcſigns neither againſt his life nor his power. 


« Nat, 
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* But,” concluded he ſternly, „I am deter- 
mined to be ſafe.” 

Aſiph, the viſier, had croſſed the bridge in the 
morning with the Imperial army. The Sultana, 
when Mohibet was buly in ſecuring the perſon 
of the emperor, made her eſcape to her brother. 
He conſidered, that nothing was done, fo long 
as that haughty woman remained out of his power. 
He reſolved to proſecute his plan, with the ſame 
reſolute boldneſs with which it was begun. He 
returned with the emperor to his former camp, 
on the bank of the Gelum. Sujait Chan, an 
Omrah of high reputation, had arrived that in- 
ſtant to join the Imperial army. He knew the 
ſituation of affairs; and loudly inveighed, in the 
preſence of the Rajaputs, againſt Mohabet. That 
lord was at once enraged and alarmed. He or- 
dered his troops to fall upon Sujait and his reti- 
nue, and every man of them was put to the 
ſword. The other Omrahs, who had hitherto 
hovered round, ſtruck with the fate of Sujait, 
fled acroſs the river, and joined the Imperial 
army. 

\Noor-Jehin was the meſſenger of the diſaſter, 
which befel the emperor, to her brother Aſiph. 
He immediately called the Omrahs together : 
and the Sultana vehemently accuſed thoſe who 
had been left with Jehangire, of negligence and 
cowardice. A debate aroſe about the beſt me- 
thod of reſcuing their ſovereign out of the hands 
of Mohabet. The meaſure was full of peril; but 
it mult be taken. They agreed to aflemble their 
forces by the dawn of next morning; and to en- 
deavour to repaſs the river againſt the rebel. The 
emperor was apprized of their intentions. He 
began to fear for his life. Repeated meſſages 
were ſent to the viſier to deſiſt from his purpole 
but that miniſter did not think himſelf obliged to 
” obey 
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obey the commands of an impriſoned monarch, 
who was under the influence of the man who had 
ſeized his perſon. 


—— Aſiph begun his march with day. When he 


But is de- 
leute d 


came to the bridge, he found it burnt down. 
He reſolved to ford the river; but the water was 
fo deep, that many were drowned. 'Thole who 
gained the further ſhore, had to fight the enemy 
at a manifeſt diſadvantage. They were cut off 
as faſt as they aſcended the bank. A ſucceſſion 
of victims came to the ſwords of the Rajaputs. 
Ihe action continued for ſome hours. The rear 
of the Imperialiſts preſſing into the river, pre- 
vented the front from retreating. The Sultana 


was not a tame ſpectator on the occaſion. Mount- 


ed on an elephant, ſhe plunged into the ſtream 
with her daughter by her fide. The young lady 


was wounded in the arm: but her mother preſſed 


forward. Three of her elephant drivers were 
ſucceſſively killed; and the elephant received three 


wounds on the trunk. Noor- Jehan, in the mean 


with great 


laughter, 


time, emptied four quivers of arrows on the 
enemy. The Rajaputs preſſed into the ſtream to 
ſeize her; but the maſter of her houſehold, mount- 
ing the elephant, turned him away, and carried 
her out of the river, notwithſtanding her threats 
and commands. 

Whilſt theſe things happen in the river, Fidai 
Chan and Abul Haſſen, with ſome other gallant 
nobles, forming a ſquadron of gentlemen in the 
rear of the Imperialiſts, plunged into the river, 
and gained the oppoſite ſhore. The ſhock be- 
tween them and the Rajaputs was violent. The 
latter gave way, and fled toward the tents of the 
prince Shariar, where the emperor remained un- 
der a guard. They ſtopt, and the action became 
bloody. Ihe arrows and ſhot piercing through 


the tents, the emperor was in imminent danger: 


but 
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but Muchlis Chan, who {ſtood near him, covered 
him with fſhieids. In the mean time, Mohabet 
re-eſtabliſhed the ranks of the fugitives behind 
the tents. He turned them, and fel] upon the 
flank of the Imperialiſts. Viſier Bec, Attalla, 
and ſeveral gallant lords, were killed: Fidai was 
covered with wounds. Ihe ſpirit of his followers 
began to ſink. Mohabet preſſed hard upon them; 
and at length they fled. The field was covered 
with dead bodies; and a complete victory re- 
mained to the Rajaputs. 


The runaways, gaining the oppoſite fide of the and taken 
river, found their troops diminiſhed and com- Fritener. 


pletely ruined. They gave up all thoughts of 
further reſiſtance: each fled to his own home. 
The army, in the ſpace of a few hours, was dif- 
ſipared. Aſiph fled to his eſtate; and ſhut him- 
ſelf up, with {ive hundred men, in the caſtle of 


New Rhotas, on the Attoc. The Sultaha found 


means to eſcape to Lahore. Mohabet diſpatched 
a meſſenger to Aſiph, with afſſlurances of ſafety, 
ſhould he return to the camp. The viſier would 
not truſt himſelf in his hands. Meer Berwir, the 
ſon of Mohabet, with a detachment beſieged the 


fort of Rhotas. Aſiph was ſoon reduced to diſ- The Sut- 
treſs; and, on the arrival of Mohibet before the e 
place, that lord, with his ſon Abu Talib, ſur— 


rendered at diſcretion. Noor-Jehin had fcarce 
returned to Lahore, when ſhe received l[-tters 
from the emperor. He acquainted her, that he 
was treated with reſpect by Monabet; and that 
matters were amicably ſettled between them. He 


conjured her, therefore, as {he regarded his 


peace and ſafety, to lay aſide all thoughts of hoſ- 
tile preparations. He concluded, with command— 
ing her to follow him to Cabul, whither, of his 
own free choice, he then directed his march. 
Noor-Jehan did not long heſitate. She ſet out 

fromn 
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from Lahore, and foon came up with her lord. 
When the arrived, troops were ſent. out by Mo- 
habet, by way of doing her honour. But they 


—— were her keepers, and not her guards. The 


ſurrounded her tent, and watched all her mo- 
tions. 


Condemn. Mohäbet, who carried every thing before him 


ed tO 
death. 


SY vedat 


the requeſt 
of 1he en. 


in the preſence, accuſed her publicly of treaſon. 
He affirmed, that ſhe had conſpired againſt the 
emperor, by eſtranging from him the hearts of 
his ſubjects: that the moſt cruel and unwarrant- 
able actions had been done, by her capricious or- 
ders, in every corner of the empire: that her 
haughtineſs was the ſource of public calamities, 
her malignity the ruin of many individuals: that 
fie had even extended her views to the empire, 
by favouring the ſucceſſion of Sharifr to the 
throne, under whoſe feeble adminiſtration ſhe 
hoped to govern India at pleaſure. He therefore 
inſiſted that a public example ſhould be made of 
ſo wicked a woman; as a ſign to mankind, that 
crimes in the moſt exalted perſons ought to meet 
with no more favour, than iniquities in the mean 
and low. “ You, who are emperor of the Mo- 
guls!” ſaid Mohabet, addreſſing himſelf to Jehan- 
gire, © whom we look upon as ſomething more 
than human, ought to follow the example of 


God, who has no reſpect for perſons.” 


Jehangire was too well acquainted with his 
ſituation to contradict Mohabet. He owned the 
juſtice of the accuſation, and he ſigned a warrant 
tor her death. Being excluded from his preſence, 


ber charms had loſt their irreſiſtible influence over 


Lim; and when his paſſions did not thwart the 
natural bias of his mind, he was always juſt. 
The dreadful meſſage was delivered to the Sultana. 
She heard it without emotion. *“ Impriſoned 
lovereigns,” ſaid ſhe, “ loſe their right to _ 
wit 
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| with their freedom; but permit me for once to A. b. 
ſee the emperor, and to bathe with my tears the ( 
hand that has fixed the ſeal to the warrant of 1035. 
death.“ She was brought before her huſband, ww 
in the preſence of Mohaber., Her beauty ſhone 

with additional luſtre through her ſorrow. She 

uttered not one word. Jehangire burſt into tears. 

«© Will you not ſpare this woman, Mohabet ?” 
ſaid the emperor; © you fee how ſhe weeps.” — | 
« The emperor of the Moguls,” replied Moh3- 

bet, © ſhould never aſk in vain.” The guards 
retired from her, at a wave of his hand; and ſhe 

was reſtored that inſtant to her former at- 
tendants. 

The friends of Mohibet diſapproved of his ge- March to 
neroſity, and he had cauſe to repent of it hiin- Cabul- 2 
ſelf. The Sultana lived not to thank her for- 
giver, but to revenge herſelf. The Imperial 
camp moved to Cabul. Mohibet, without ap- 
pearing to command, directed every thing at 
court. The emperor implicitly followed his ad- 
vice; and he even ſeemed to harbour no reſent- 
ment againſt him for the paſt. He had long 
known his abilities; he was now convinced of his | 
| integrity and generoſity. Naturally fond of indo- To 
a lence and pleaſure himſelf, he could not wilh to | 
: have left the affairs of the ſtate in better hands. | 
The attention paid him by Mohabet, eradicated | 
every idea of bondage: and the weight which his | 
edits carried, from their preciſion and wiſdom, 


„ 


˖ reconciled his ſituation to his pride, by the obe- | 
dience which was paid to them over all the | 
7 . 
- empire, | 


Six months had paſſed in Cabul in an apparent Du of | 
harmony between the monarch and his miniſter, '* >4'«- 
The buſy ſpirit of Noor-Jehin was, in the mean Mohaber 
3 WM time, hatching miſchief. She concealed her 

ſchemes ſo effectually, that they eſcaped the pene- 


trating 
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trating eyes of Mohabet. The emperor reſided 
in his palace at Cabul: the miniſter lay every 
night in the camp of his Rajaputs, without the 


- walls. When he came one morning to pay his 


de ſeated. 


reſpects at court with his retinue, the citizens, 
at the inſtigation of the Sultana, attacked bim 
from both ends of a narrow ſtreet. Some, poſted 
in windows on either fide, fired upon him with 
mufquets. He turned back, and forced his way 
to his camp. He arrived among the Rajapucs 
unhurt : his followers were all either wounde|] 
or ſlain. The citizens did not reſt here. They 
fell upon the guards, which he had placed round 
the emperor ; and put five hundred to the ſword, 
Mohabet, enraged at the perfidy of the Cabu- 
lians, prepared to take ample revenge. He block- 


ed up the city, with his army. The matlacre 


Mah bet 


i-tigns his 


v Ne. 


within was diſcontinued. Fear ſucceeded to 
rage. The principal inhabitants, laying the 
whole blame upon the rabble, came out in the 


moſt ſuppliant manner to Mohabet. Jehangire, 


who diſclaimed all knowledge of the tumult, in— 
rerceded for them; and the enraged miniſter ſpared 
the city, after having puniſhed the moſt noto- 
rious Tingleaders of the inſurgents. He, how- 
ever, declared, that ke would never enter the 
perſidious city of Cabul : he gave directions to 
the emperor to quit it the next day, and, having 
made the neceflary preparations, the Imperial 
camp moved in a few days toward Lahore. 

On the way to Lahore, Mohibet took a ſudden 
reſolution to throw up bis power. He had no 
intentions himſelf upon the empire; and he had 
triumphed over his enemies, and ferved his 
friends. He exaQed, and obtained from Jehan- 
yire, the moſt ſolemn promilcs of oblivion for the 
paſt; and he reſtored that prince to all his ſor— 


mer conſequence and power. He promiled to 
aſliit 


. _ 


JEHANG IR x. 


rity, he diſmiſſed the greateſt part of his guards 
and attendants. /I his conduct was noble; but 


he had gone too far to retreat. Gratitude is not 
| + ſo ſtrong a paſſion as revenge. The weak forget 


favours ; but the haughty never forget indignities. 
The Sultana kept freſh in her memory her diſ- 
grace; ſhe remembered her danger from Mohi- 
bet. She applied to Jchangire for his immedi- 
ate death. She urged ſpecious arguments to 
ſtrengthen her requeſt. © A man,“ faid ſhe, 
« who is ſo daring as to ſeize the perſon of his 
ſovereign, is a dangerous ſubject. The luſtre of 
royalty muſt be diminiſhed, continued the Sultana, 
in the eyes of the people, whilſt he who pulled 
his prince from the throne, is permitted to 
kneel before it with feigned allegiance.” Jehan- 


ire was ſhocked at her propolal. He command- 
ed her to be ſilent. 2 


She was ſilent, but ſhe did not drop her deſign. He is 
She 5 thay to take off by private treachery the 3%è 854 0 


man whom ſhe failed to bring to a public death. FF 
She contrived to place one of her eunuchs behind 
the curtain, with orders to ſhoot Mohibet, when 
he ſhould next come to pay his reſpects in the 
preſence. Jehangire overheard her commands to 
the lave. He acquainted Mohabet with the ſnare 
laid for his life; inſinuating that his power was 
not ſufficient to protect him from private treache- 
ry, though he was reſolved to fave him from pub- 
lie difgrace. Mohabet was alarmed. He eſcaped 
trom the camp. The army lay that day on the 
banks of the Gelum, in the very ſpot where 
the emperor had ieven months beſore been ſeized. 
Mohabet, after having the whole power of the 
empire in his hands, was obliged to ly from tt at 
very place, without a ſingle attendant. He carried 

Vol.. III. P nothing 


aſſiſt him with his advice; and to ſhew his ſince- A. P. 
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nothing with him but his life : his wealth was 
left in the Imperial camp, and became the pro- 
perty of Noor-Jehan. His flight had ſcarce be- 
come public, when an edict was iſſued by the 
Sultana's procurement, to all the governors of 
provinces to make diligent ſearch for him. He 
was declared a rebel, and a reward was put upon 
his head. | 

Aſiph diſapproved of his ſiſter's violence. He 
knew the merit of Mohäbet: he was not forget- 
ful of his kindneſs to himſelf, when under his 
power. He was tired, beſides, of the weakneſs 
of Jehangire, and of the Sultana's tyranny. He, 
however, obſerved a cautious filence. His power 
depended upon his ſiſter; and ſhe was haughty 
as well as vindictive. Mohabet flew from place 
to place. He took, at firſt, the route of Tatta; 
but the unfortunate have enemies every where. 
The boldneſs, which had lately raiſed him to the 
ſummit of power, furſook him not in his diſtreſs. 
He mounted his horſe; and rode ſolitary near 
four hundred miles, to throw himſelf into ti con- 
verſation of Aſiph. That miniſter, at the time, 
was in the Imperial camp at Karnal, on the road 
between Lahore and Delhi. Mohabet, in a mean 
habit, entered the camp when it was dark; and 
about nine o'clock placed himſelf in the paſſage, 
which led from the apartments of Aſiph to the 
IHazam. The eunuch, who ſtood at the door, 
queſtioned Mohabet. He knew that lord by his 
voice; but he aſſured him of his fidelity. Mo- 
Laber told him, that he wiſhed to ſpeak to his 
lord on affairs of the laſt moment, The viſier 
came. 

\ hen Afiph ſaw the low condition into which 
ke, who lately commanded the empire, was fallen, 
he could ſcarce refrain from tears. He took him 
in his arms: they retired in ſilence to a fecret 
place. Mohabet, after mentioning the _— 

tude 
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tude of Noor- Jehan, complained of the imbecility 
of the emperor, and plainly told the viſier, that, 
low as he was reduced, he was determined to 
raiſe up another ſovereigu in India. Purvez,” 
continued Mohäbet, is a virtuous man, and 
my friend. But he is eaſy and pliant; and we 
mult not change one weak prince for another. 
I know the merit of Shaw Jehan; I have fought 
againſt him; and when I conquered, I gained 
not a victory, but my own lite. He ſuits the 
times. He is ambitious, and ſometimes ſevere; 
but he will aggrandize the empire abroad, and 
add vigour and preciſion to the laws at home.” 
—Afiph was overjoyed at this declaration. He 
was connected in friendſhip as well as in affinity 
with Shaw Jehin, “ You mult go hence with 
ſpeed,” ſaid Aſiph; * and I will endeavour to 
procure your pardon. The emperor, who is not 
averſe to you, will liſten to my requeſt ; eſpe- 
cially as Shaw Jehan, with whom you alone are 
able to cope in the field, is in arms. I ſhall pro- 
cure for you an army, which you ſhall uſe as the 
circumſtances of the time will demand.” 

The two Omrahs, baving ſworn fidelity to one 
another, parted. Mohabet, mounting his hore, 
dived into the night: Aſiph went into the pre- 
ſence. The emperor was much alarmed at the 
news from the Decan, that his rebellious ſon 
had collected an army. He regretted the loſs 
of Mohabet, and Aſiph took that opportunity 
of ſuing for his pardon. The emperor, in the 
warmth of his zeal againſt his fon, ordered an 
edict of indemnity to be forthwith ifſued, which 
reltored Mohabet to his honours and eltares, A 
co mmiſſion was given him to command the army 
againſt Shaw chan; and the ceremony oft giving 
thanks in the preſence, was diſpenſed with in his 
favour, as he could not truſt his life to the mercy 


ol Noor-jehan, 
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An event, however, happened, which ren- 
dered theſe preparations againſt Shaw Jehan un- 
neceſſary. That prince deſiſted from his new 


- enterprize without the interpoſition of force. 
Death of When Mohabet carried all before him at court, 


Purvez. 


his friend and pupil, the prince Purvez, remained 
at the head of the army, and commanded all 
the eaſtern and ſouthern provinces in great tran- 
quillity. He took no notice of his father's con- 
finement; and he uſed no means for his releaſe- 
ment. He knew that Mohabet had no deſigns 


upon the empire; and he was rather pleaſed, 


with a check upon the emperor, which might 
prove an excuſe to himſelf, from being bound b 
his commands. In the midſt of the inſenſibility 


and tranquillity of Purvez, he was ſeized by an 


apoplexy, which carried him off in the thirty-eighth 
ear of his age. | 
Sultan Purvez was one of thoſe harmleſs men 
that paſs without either envy or fame through 
life, Deſtitute of thoſe violent paſſions which 
agitate the animated and ambitious, he was ne- 
ver completely happy, nor thoroughly miſerable. 
Eaſe was his only comfort; toil his ſole averſion. 
Though battles were gained in his name, he was 
rather an incumbrance to an army, than the 
ſpring which ſhould move the whole. Without 
ambition to command, he thought it no indig- 
nity to obey. He approved of the counſel of 
others, without ever propoſing his own. He 
was in ſhort an uſeful engine in the hands of an 
able general. There was a kind of comity in his 
manner, which commanded reſpect, where he 
impreſſed no awe; and even men who knew his 
weakneſs, liſtened with attention to his com- 
mands. His conſtitution was feeble and lethar- 


gic; his life a perpetual ſlumber. Had he lived, 


he was deſtined for the throne; and, as he had 
| no 
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his reign would depend on thoſe whom chance 
might place around him. His death was regret- 
ted, more, perhaps, than that of an abler man 
might have been. He never committed injuries, 
and mankind gave him credit for benevolence. 
Mohibet mourned him as a good-natured friend ; 
Jehangire as a dutiful ſon. The contraſt which 
the character of his brother preſented, juſtified 
the ſentiments of both. 

When Mohabet fled, Noor-Jebin governed 
the empire without controul. While yet he held 
the reins of government, he had ſent orders to 
his fon Channa-Zid, Suba of Bengal, to ſend 
him the ſurplus of the revenues of that country. 
Twenty-two lacks, under an eſcort, were advanced 
as far as Delhi, when the flight of Mohabet hap- 
pened; and the fame meſſenger, who brought 
the news of the treaſure to the emperor, brought 
him alſo intelligence of the death of Purvez. ſe- 
hangire was affected, beyond meaſure, at the loſs 
of his ſon : he never had diſobeyed his commands, 
and his manner was naturally engaging and pleaſ- 
ing.— The command of the army devolved upon 
Chan Jehan Lodi. He was ordered to ſend his 
family to court as hoſtages for his faith. — An un- 
expected war furniſhed a field for the abilities of 
Lodi. The Nizam raiſed diſturbances ; but he 
was reduced, without battle, to terms. 

Chan Chanan, who, after his releaſe from con- 
finement, had remained with Purvez in the camp, 
did not long ſurvive that prince. He attained to 
the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age; and, though 


in his latter days he was accuſed of treachery, he 


had covered the former part of his life with re- 
nown. He performed many memorable actions, 
under the emperor Akbar. He reduced the 
kingdom of Guzerat; he defeated with twenty 

| thouſand 
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| — — moſt learned man of his time: ſhrewd in politics, 


der the confederate princes of the Decan. He 
was a ſcholar, as well as a ſoldier. He was the 


eloquent to a proverb. He tranſlated the com- 
mentaries of the emperor Baber into the Perſic, 
from the Mogul language. He underſtood the 
Arabic, the Pehlvi, and all the dialects of India. 
He was alſo a good poet, and many of his pieces 
have come down to our time. In abilities he 
yielded not to his father, the famons Byram ; 
though he poſſeſſed not his integrity and unſullicd 
virtue, | 
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Schemes of Moha4bet and Aſipl.— Death of the empe- 
ror— His charaftter— Anecdotes of his private 
life— His religion—His violence—Severe juſtice— 
and humanity—T he ſon of prince Chuſero raiſed 
to the throne—Defeat of Shariir—Shaw TJehin 
marches from the Decan—Young emperor depoſed, 
and murdered—Children of Tehangire—State 


of Perſia. - 


Monazer, after his conference with Aſiph, 


made the beſt of his way to the dominions of the 
Rana, He had been recommended by letters 


from the viſier, to that prince; and he was re- — 
ceived with extraordinary marks of diſtinQion. Sctemesof 


A circumſtance, omitted , in its place, will con- 
tribute to throw light on the ſequel. A correſ- 
ndence, by writing, between Mohabet and 


Aſiph would be a meaſure full of peril to both. 


They had reſolved to feize upon the accidents 


that might ariſe in the courſe of time, for the 
ſervice of Shaw Jehan. The viſier was to be the 


judge, as having the beſt acceſs to know the pe- 
riod fit for their purpoſe, from his reſidence at 


court and intimate knowledge of its affairs. Mo- 


habet left a ring in his hands, which, when it 
mould 
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ſhould be ſent, was the ſignal for him to eſpouſe 
openly the intereſts of the prince. 
The edict of indemnity to Mohabet had ſcarce 


— been promulgated. when that lord underſtood 


Death of 


from court, that the emperor began to decline vi- 


rhe ener bly in his health. The proſpect of his ap- 


OA. 27th. 


His che- 
racter. 


proaching diſſolution rendered it unneceſſary to 
wrelt from him by force a ſcepter which he was 
ſoon to reſign to death, Moizabet remained quiet 
with the Rana; who, holding a friendly corre- 
ſpondence with Shaw Jchan, took an opportunity 
of informing that prince, that his noble guelt 
was no enemy to his cauſe. Jebangire had, for 
ſeven years, been troubled with a flight aſthma, 
His diſorder encreaſed toward the end of the 
preceding year; and he relolved to make a pro- 
greſs to Caſhmire, for the benefit of the air. Ihe 
autumn proved verv ſevere in that elevated coun- 
try. Ile was ſeized with a violent cold, which 
fell upon his lungs. The ſharpneſs and purity of 
the air rendered his breathing difficult. He com- 
plained of a kind of ſuffocation ; and became im- 
patient under his diſorder. He commanded the 
camp to move, with ſlow marches, toward Lahore. 
He was carried in a litter as far as the town of 
Mutti, which ſtands about half way on the road 
from Caſhmire. At Mutti his difficulty of breath- 
ing increaſed. He was growing worle every 
day, and the army halted. On the ninth of No- 
vember, of the year 1627, he expired ; and hav- 
ing lived fifiy- eight and reigned twenty-two lunar 

years and eight months. 
ſehangire was neither vicious nor virtuous in 
the extizme. His bad actions proceeded from 
paſſion; and his good frequently from whim. 
Violent in his meaſures without cruelty, merciful 
without feeling, proud without dignity, and ge- 
nerous 
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nerous without acquiring friends, A flave to his 
pleaſures, yet a lover of buſineſs; deſtitute of 
all religion, yet full of ſuperſtition and vain 
fears, Firm in nothing but in the invariable ri- 
gour of his juſtice, he was changeable in his opi- 
nions, and often the dupe of thoſe whom he 
deſpiſed. Sometimes calm, winning, and bene- 
volent, he gained the affections of thoſe who 
knew bim not; at other times, moroſe, captious, 
reſerved, he became terrible to thoſe in whom 
he moſt confided. In public, he was familiar, 
complaiſant, and eaſy to all; he made no diſtine- 
tion between high and low ; he heard, with pa- 
tience, the complaints of the meaneſt of his ſub- 
Pas and greatneſs was never a ſecurity againſt 

is juſtice: in private, he was thoughtful, 
cold, and ſilent; and he often clothed his coun- 
tenance with ſuch terror, that Aſiph jah frequent- 
ly fled from his preſence, and the Sultana, in the 
plenitude of her influence over him, was known 
to approach him on trembling knees. His affec- 
tion for his children bordered on weaknels, 
He was as forgetful of injuries as he was of fa- 
vours. In war he had no abilities; he was fond 
of peace and tranquillity; and rather a lover 
than an encourager of the arts of civil life. Na- 
turally averſe to tyranny and oppreſſion, property 
was ſecure under his adminiſtration : he had no 
avarice himſelf to render him unjuſt, and he was 
the determined and implacable enemy of extortion 
in others. He was a man of ſcience and literary 
abilities; and the memoirs of his life, which he 
penned himſelf, do him more honour as a good 
writer, than the matter, as a great monarch, 
ou the whole, Jchangire, though not a fault- 
lels man, was far from being a bad prince: he 


had an inclination to be virtuous, and his errors 
proceeded 
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A. D. proceeded from a defect more than from a de- 

Hi, Pravity of ſoul: His mother was thought to have 

1037. introduced a tincture of madneſs into his blood; 

and an immoderate uſe of wine and opium render- 
ed ſometimes frantic a mind naturally inflamed. 

His pri- Though Jehangire was often ſerious and diſtant 
wk Ts. among his domeſtics, he was fond of throwin 

ons. off the character of the emperor, and of enjoy- 

ing freely the converſation of his ſubjects. He 

often diſappeared in the evening from the palace, 

and dived into obſcure punch-houſes, to paſe 

ſome hours in drinking and talking with the 

lower fort. He had no enemies, and he was un- 

der no apprehenſions — the ſafety of 

his perſon. Being in the hall of audience, ac- 

ceſſible to all ranks of men, after the perform- 

ance of the uſual ceremonies, he was often 

known in his nocturnal excurſions. But the peo- 

ple loved his familiar openneſs, and did not by 

rudeneſs abuſe the truſt repoſed in them by 

their prince. He often deſired his companions 

at the bowl to aſk no favours of him, leſt SLIM, 

in his cups, might promiſe what JEHaNGIRE, in 

his ſober ſenſes, would not chuſe to perform, 

When the liquor began to inflame him, he was 

rather mad than intoxicated. He flew from one 

extreme of paſſion to another ; this moment joy- 

ful, the next melancholy and drowned in tears. 

When in this ſituation, he was fond of arguing 

upon abſtruſe ſubjects. Religion was his favourite 

topic. He ſometimes praiſed the Mahommedan 

faith, ſometimes that of the Chriſtians ; he was 

now a follower of Zoroaſter, and now of Brah- 

ma. In the midſt of theſe devout profeſſions, 

he would, ſometimes, as if ſtarting from a dream, 

exclaim, That the prophets of all nations were 

impoſtors; and that he himſelf, ſhould his indo- 


Jence permit him, could form a better ſyſtem of 
religion 
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religion than any they had impoſed on the world. 
When he was ſober, he was diveſted of every 
idea of religon, having been brought up a Deiſt 
under the tuition of his father Akbar. 


— — 


The variety of opinions, on the ſubject of Scheme of 


religion, which prevailed in India, occaſioned ; 


eſtabijh- 


ing a Yew 


great uneaſineſs both to Jehangire and his father fun. 


Akbar. The tenets of Mahommedaniſm, which 
the family of Timur had brought along with 
them into their conqueſts, were the religion ef- 
tabliihed by law ; but the majority of their ſubjects 
were of difterent perſuaſions. The followers of the 
Brahmin faith were the moſt numerous, and the 
next were the Perſian Guebres, who worſhipped 
the element of Fire, as the beſt repreſentative of 
God. The Chriſtians of Europe and of Ar- 
menia poſſeſſed ſeveral faQtories in the ſeveral 
cities and ports, and they wandered in purſuit 
of commerce over all the empire. Ihe dit- 
ferent opinions among all thele ſeas, on a 
ſubject which mankind reckon of the laſt im- 
portance, were the ſource of diſputes, animoſities, 
and quarrels. Akbar was chagrined. He tole- 
rated every religion; he adnutted men of all 
perſuaſions into his confidence and ſervice ; and he 
had formed ſerious thoughts of promulgating a 
new faith, which might reconcile the minds of 
all his jubjects. He eſteemed himſelf as equal 
in abilities to Mahommed, and he had more 
power to enforce his doctrine. But, foreſeeing 
the diſtractions which this arduous mealure 
might occaſion, he dropt his deſign ; and, inſtead 
of eſtabliſhing a new faith, contented himſelf 
with giving no credit to any of the old ſyſtems of 
religion. Jehangire in his youth had imbibed 
his father's principles. He began to write a 
new code of divine law; but he had neither the 
auſterity nor the abilities of a prophet. He ſhewed 


more 
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A TD. more wiſdom in relinquiſhing, than in forming 

11:2 fuch a viſionary ſcheme. 

1057 Jehangire was ſubject to violent paſſions upon 
\—> many occaſions. Complaints againſt his nobles, 
%% vio aud even againſt his favourite ſons, were neceived 
"with an eagerneſs, and a rage againſt the offen- 

ders, more eaſily imagined than deſcribed. When 
his wind was heated with a relation of oppreſ- 
ſion, he often burlt out into a loud exclamation, 
VMho in my empire has dared to do this wrong?“ 
His violence flew before the accuſation; and to 
name any perſon to him, was to convince him 
of his guilt. Shaw Jchan had been known, when 
in the greateſt favour, to have come trembling 
before his father, at the accuſation of the meaneſt 
ſubject; and the whole miniſtry, and the ſervants 
of the court, frequently ſtood abaſhed, pale, diſ- 
tant, and in terror for themſelves, when a poor 
man 1n rags was relating his grievances to the 

emperor. 

An iv- His exceſſive ſeverity in the execution of im- 
ance partial juſtice, was the great line which marks 
the features of the character of Jebangire.— 
He had no reſpect of perſons, when he animad- 
verted upon crimes, His former favour was ob- 
literated at once by guilt; and he perſevered, 
with undeviating rigour, to revenge upon the 
great, the injuries done to the low. The ſtory 
of Seit Alla remains-as a monument of his ſavage 
juſtice. The fiſter of the favourite Sultana had 
a ſon by her huſband Ibrahim, the Suba of 
Bengal, who, from his tender years, had been 
brought up at court by the empreſs, who hav- 
ing no fons by Jehangire, adopted Seif Alla for 
her own. The emperor was fond of the boy ; he 
even often ſeated him upon his throne. At twelve 
years of age Alla returned to his father in Ben- 
gal. Jehangire gave him a letter to the _ 
wit 
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with orders to appoint him governor of Burd- a. n. 
wan, Alla, after having reſided in his govern. 7. 
ment ſome years, had the misfortune, when he 10 
was one day riding on an elephant through the 
ſtreet, to tread by accident a child to death, 

The parents of the child followed Alla to his 
houſe. They . loudly demanded an exemplary 
puniſhment on the driver; and the governor, 
conſidering it an accident, refuſed their requeſt, 

and ordered them to be driven away from his 

door. They abuſed him in very opprobrious 
terms ; and Alla, proud of his rank and family, 
expelled them from the diſtrict of Burdwan. 

Jehangire reſiding, at that time, in the city of % bis fe. 
Lahore, they found their way, after a long jour- © * 
ney on foot, to the preſence. They called aloud 
for juſtice; and the emperor wrote a letter to 
Alla with his own hand, with peremptory orders 
to reſtore to the injured perents of the child their 
poſſeſſions, and to make them ample amends for 
their loſs and the fatigue of their journey. The 
pride of Alla was hurt, at the victory obtained 
over him ; and inſtead of obeying the orders of 
his prince, he threw them into priſon, till they 
made ſubmiſſions to him for their conduct. But 
as ſoon as they were releaſed, they travelled again 
to Lahore. Alla was alarmed, and wrote let- 
ters to the Sultana and Aſiph Jah, to prevent 
the petitioners from being admitted into the 
preſence. They hovered to no effect, tor ſome 
months, about the palace. They could not 
even come within hearing of the emperor, till 
: one day, that he was taking his pleaſure in a barge 
. upon the river. They preſſed forward through 
a the crowd; and thrice called out aloud tor juſ- 
tice. The emperor heard them, and he recollect- 
ed their perſons. Ile ordered the barge to be 
rowed, that inſtant, to the bank; and, before 
1 lie 
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A. D. he enquired into the nature of their complaint, 
1527. he wrote an order for them to receive a penſion 
10:9. for life, from the Imperial treaſury. When they 
＋◻ had explained their grievances, he ſaid not a word, 
but he commanded Alla to appear immediately at 
court. 
in the exe- Alla obeyed the Imperial command ; but he 
— aa knew not the intentions of Jehanyire, which that 
prince had locked up in his own breaſt, "The 
youth encamped with his retinue, the night of 
his arrival, on the oppoſite bank of the river; 
and ſent a meſſenger to announce his coming to 
the emperor. Jehangire gave orders for one of 
his elephants of itate to be ready, by the dawn 
of day; and he at the ſame time directed the pa- 
rents of the child to attend. He himſelf was up 
before it was light, and having croſſed the river, 
he came to the camp of Alla, and commanded 
him to be bound. The parents were mounted upon 
the elephant; and the emperor ordered the driver 
to tread the untortunate young man to death. 
But the driver, afraid of the reſentment of the 
Sultana, paſſed over him ſeveral times, without 
giving the elephant the neceſſary directions. The 
emperor, however, by his threats obliged him at 
laſt to execute his orders. He retired home in 
ſilence; and iflued out his commands to bury 
Alla with great pomp and magnificence, and that 
the court ſhould go into mourning for him for 
the ſpace of two moons.—* I loved him;“ ſaid 
Jehangire, “ but juſtice, like —_— ſhould 
bind monarcis.”” 
Of eh The ſev ere juſtice of Jehangire eſtabliſhed tran— 
ens" quillity through all his dominions, when they 
were not diſturbed by the ambition of his ſons. 
The Subas of provinces avoided oppreſſion, as the 
Pr ad a determined avenyer of their wron:;s, 


in tir loverclgn. He, upon every occalion, af- 
fected 
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fected the converſation of the lower ſort. They 
had immediate acceſs to his perſon ; and he only 
ſeemed pleaſed, when he was humbling the pride 
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of his nobles, upon the juſt complaints of the- 


vulgar. He boaſted of his humanity, as well as 
of his juſtice. He had uſed to ſay, That a mo- 
narch ſhould even feel for the bealts of the field ; 
and that the birds of heaven ought to receive 
their due at the foot of the throne. 


As ſoon as Jehangire expired, Aſiph, at the Davwir _ 


head of the Imperial retinue, proceeded with the 


uxin 7 aif 
d to the 


body to Lahore. When arrived on the banks of hrone. 


the Gelum, he diſpatched a Hindoo named Narſi, 
with the ring, to Mohabet, as the ſignal for that 
lord to eſpouſe the cauſe of Shaw Jehin. The 
will of Jehangire had been opened immediately 
upon his demiſe. He had, at the inſtigation of 
the Sultana, named his fourth ſon Shariar, as his 
ſucceſſor in the throne ; but that prince had, ſome 
weeks before, ſet out for Lahore. When the 
news of the death of Jehangire arrived at 
that city, the prince ſeized upon the Imperial trea- 
ſure, and encouraged the troops to join him, by 
ample donations. The viſier was alarmed. To 
gain time for the execution of his deſigns in fa- 
vour of Shaw Jehan, he proclaimed Dawir 
Buxſh, the ſon of prince Chuſero, emperor of 
the Moguls. His filter diſapproved of this mea- 
ſure; and endeavoured to raiſe a party in the 
camp in favour of Shariar: but he put an end to 
her ſchemes, by confining her to her tent; and 
gave ſtrict orders, that none ſhould be admitted 
into her preſence. 


Shariar, by means of the Imperial treaſure, ork r 
collected together a conſiderable force. Being ill ken 21 G 
of a venereal diſorder himſelt, he appointed Baie- bin den. 


lar, the ſon of his uncle, the prince Damial, to 
command his army. The troops of Aſiph were 
interior 
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A. D. inferior in number to thoſe of Shariar ; but they 
1627, were, in ſome meaſure, diſciplined, and inured 
| 1635. to the field. Shariar had croſſed the Gelum be- 
\——- fore the arrival of Aſiph; who drew up his forces 
upon the firſt appearance of the enemy. It was 
rather a flight than a battle. The raw troops of 
Shariar gave way, before they came to blows. 
He was not himſelf in the action: he ſtood on a diſ- 
tant hill, and fell in into the current of retreat. He 
{hut himſelf up in the citadel of Lahore 3 which 
was inveſted the next day by the army of Aſiph. 
The friends of Shariar deſerted him; and made 
terms for themſelves. The unfortunate prince 
hid himſelf in a cellar within the haram. He 
was found, and dragged to the light by Feroſe 
Chan ; and Alliverdi bound his hands with his 
girdle, and brought him to Dawir Bu.ſh. He 
was ordered to be confined ; and the ſecond day 

he was deprived of ſight. 
March of Narſi, the meſſenger of Aſiph, arrived with the 
den“ Je- ring, after a journey of three weeks, at Chibir 
on the borders of Golconda, where Mohabet, at 
the time, relideg, with Shaw Jehan. He in- 
formed the prince of the death of Jehang re; 
and acquainted Mobabet of the plan tormed y 
the viſier, to ſecure the throne for the former; 
and that Dawir Buxſh was only raiſed, as a 
temporary bulwark againſt the deſigns of the 
Sultana, and to appeaſe the people, who v re 
averſe to Shariar. Shaw Jehan, by the avv.ce 
| of Mohabet, began his march through Guzcrit. 
| Two officers were ſent with letters to the viz:cr; 
| and Niſhar Chan was diſpatched with pre- 
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{ents to Lodi, who commanded the army n he 
Supicons I. odi was alwavs averſe to the intereſts of Shuw 
concuct of Th bo} ES 7 . "TIM 
Logi, Jehan. He was proud and paſtonate ; of h' i t 
birth, and reputation in war. Deriving hi birt? t 
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from the Imperial family of Lodi, he even had A. pb. 


views on the empire. Many of his nation ſerved 
under him in the army; and confiding in their 


attachment, he looked with ſecret pleaſure upon 


the contelts for the throne, which were likely 
to ariſe in the family of Timur. He had de- 
tached a part of his army to ſeize Malava, and all 
the Imperial territories bordering upon that pro- 
vince. The meſſenger of Shaw Jehin was re- 
ceived with coldneſs. The anſwer given him 
was undeciſive and evaſive ; and he was diſmiſſed 
without any marks either of reſentment or favour. 
Lodi did not fee clearly before him; and he was 
reſolved to take advantage of events as they ſhould 
happen to riſe. 

Shaw Jehan having, as already mentioned, P 
taken the rout of Guzerat, received the ſubmiſſion 


of that province. Seif Chan, who commanded murdered. 


for the empire, being ſick, was taken in his bed ; 
but his life was ſpared at the interceſſion of his 
wife, who was the particular favourite of the 
ſiſter of the prince. Having remained ſeven 
days at Ahmedabad, news arrived of the victory 
of the viſier over Shariar. Chidmud-Periſt was 
diſpatched to the conqueror with letters. They 
contained expreſſions of the deepeſt gratitude to 
the miniſter; but he, at the ſame time, inti- 
mated, that diſſention could not ceaſe but with 
the life of the ſons of Chuſero and Danial.— 
The temporary emperor, Dawir Buxſh, had been 
dethroned and impriſoned three days before the 
arrival of Shaw Jehan's meſſenger at Lahore. 
His brother Gurſhaſp, and Baieſar and Hoſhung, 
the ſons of Danial, had been alſo confined. To 
ſhow his attachment to Shaw Jehan, the viſier 
delivered the keys of the priſon to Periſt ; and 
that chief, to gain his maſter's favour, ſtrangled 
the three princes that very night. Afiph made no 
enquiry concerning their deaths. He marched 

Vo. III. Q the 
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A. D. the next day toward Agra, having proclaimed 

11:7: Shaw Jeban emperor of the Moguls. 

1037. Shaw Jehan arriving at Ajmere, was joined, in 
— that city, by the Rana and his ſon. They were 
Shaw Je- dignified with titles; and ſeveral Omrahs were 
=», ng raiſed to higher ranks of nobility. The govern- 

ment of Ajmere, with many rich eſtates, were 
conferred upon Mobabet ; and the emperor, for 
Shaw Jehan had aſſumed that title, marched 
toward Agra, and pitched his camp in ſight of 
that capital, on the zuſt of January 1628, in 
the garden which, from its beauty, was called the 
Habitation of Light. Caſſim, the governor of 
Agra, came with the keys, and touched the 
ground with his forehead before the emperor ; 
who entered the city the next day, amid the accla- 
mations of the populace. They forgot his crimes 
in his ſplendour ; and recognized the right to the 

throne, which murder had procured. 
Jehan Seven children were born to the emperor [e- 
Fier chi hangire: five ſons and two daughters. The 
firſt were Chuſero, Purvez, Churrum, Jehandar, 
and Shariar ; the daughters were Sultana Niſſa, 
and Sultana Bar Banu. Chuſero, Purvez, and 
Jehandar died before their father: Shariar fell a 
victim to his brother's jealouſy ; and Churrum, 
under the name of Shaw Jehan, ſucceeded to the 
empire. The prince Chuſero left two ſons, Da- 
wir Buxſh and Gurſhaſp : the firſt had obtained 
the name of emperor; they were both murder- 
ed, as has been already mentioned, at Lahore. 
The children of Purvez were a fon and a daugh- 
ter: the firſt, by dying a natural death ſoon after 
his father, prevented the dagger of Shaw Jehan 
from committing another murder; and the latter 
became afterwards the wiſe of Dara, the eldeſt 
ſon cf Shaw Jehin.—The two ſons of Daniäl, 
Baieſar and Cong. had been conlined * 
the 
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the reign of their uncle Jehangire. Strangers to A. D. 


the world, and deliitute of experience, their 
nerves were relaxed by inaQtivity, and their minds 


broken by adverſity. 'This {tate of debility did Tt 


not ſecure them from the jealouſy of the new 
emperor, by whoſe commands they were lirang- 
led at Lahore. The emperor, either by the dag- 
ger or bowſtring, diſpatched all the males of the 
houſe of Timur; fo that he himſelf and his chil- 
dren only remained of the poſterity of Baber, 
who conquered India. 

The ſtate of Perſia ſuſfered no change during 
the reign of the emperor Jchangire in Hindoſtan, 


Shaw Abas, ſirnamed the Great, who was in Tartary. 


his twentieth year on the throne of the family 
of Seiſi at the death of Akbar, outlived ſchan— 
gire. He covered with fplendid exploits, and a 
rigorous adherence to juſtice, the natural ſeverity 
and even cruelty of his character; and acquired 
the reputation of a great, though not of an amia- 
ble, prince. The Uſbec 'fartars of Great Bucha- 
ria, who had made encroachments on the Pertian 
dominions during the interrupted reigns of the 
immediate predeceſſors of Abas, loll much of 
their conſequence in the time of that victorious 
prince. Domeſtic troubles and diiputes about 
the ſucceſſion converted the weitern Tartary into 
a ſcene of blood ; and offered an obje of ambi- 
tion to Abas. He invaded Chorafſan ; he be- 
lieged the capital Balick, but he was obliged to 
retreat, by the activity and valour of Baki, who 
had poſſeſſed himſelf, after various viciſſitudes of 
fortune, of the throne of the Uſbecs. Baki, 
dying in the third year of his reign, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother Walli; who being ex- 
pelled by his uncle, took refuge, with many of 
his nobles, in the court of Shaw Abas. 'The 
Perſian aſſiſted him with an army. He was ſuc- 
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A. D. ceſsful in many engagements, defeated his uncle's 

1623 forces, and took the city of Bochara ; but his 

1037. fortune changed near Samarcand, and he fell in 

\—— a battle, which he loſt. The views of Abas, on 

the weſtern dominions of the Uſbecs, which had 

formerly belonged to Perſia, fell with his ally 

Walli. Emam Kulli and his brother divided 

between the empire; and, notwithſtanding the 

efforts of Abas, retained the dominion of the 
extenſive province of Choraſſan. 
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Reflection. — Acceſſion of Shaw Jehan - Promotions 
—The emperor's children State of the empire 
with regard to foreign powers —lIncurſun of the 
Uſbecs—Wor in Bundelcund—Diſgrace—T ragi- 
cal ftory—and flight of Chan Jehan Lodi— 
Death and character of Shaw Abas of Perſia — 
Emperor's march to the Decan—War in Golcon- 
da and Tellingana—lrruption of the Afgans— 
The viſier Aſiph takes the field, | 


Tur ideas upon government which the Tar- 
tars of the northern Aſia carried into their con- 
queſts in Hindoſtan, were often fatal to the poſ- 
terity of Timur. Monarchy deſcends through 
the channel of primogeniture ; but deſpotiſm 
muſt never fall into the hands of a minor. The 
prince 1s the center of union between all the mem- 
bers of the ſtate; and, when he happens to be 
a child, the ties which bind the allegiance of the 
ſubject are diſſolved. Habituated to battle, and 
mured to depredation, the Tartars always adopt- 
ed for their leader, that perſon of the family of 
their princes who was moſt proper for their own 
mode of life; and loſt ſight of hereditary ſucceſ- 
lon in the convenience of the nation. has 

| they 
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they ſettled in better regions than their native 
country, they did not lay aſide a cuſtom. ſuited 
only to incurſion and war. The ſucceſſion to 


the throne was never determined by eſtabliſhed 


Acceſſion 
of Shaw 
Jehan. 


rules; and a door was opened to intrigue, to 
murder, and to civil war. Every prince, as if 
in an enemv's country, mounted the throne 
through conqueſt; and the ſafety of the ſtate, as 
well as his own, forced him, in a manner, to 
become an aſſaſlin, and to ſtain the day of his 
acceſſion with the blood of his relations. When 
therefore the Deſpot died, ambition was not the 
only ſource of broils among his ſons. They con- 
tended for Hife as well as for the throne; under 
a certainty that the firſt muſt be loſt, without a 
poſſeſſion of the fecond. Self. preſervation, that 
firſt principle of the human mind, converted fre- 
quently the humane prince into a cruel tyrant, 
and thus neccſlity prompted men to actions, which 
their ſouls perhaps abhorred. 

Shaw Ichän had this apology for the murder 
of his relations; and the manners of the people 
were ſo much adapted to an idea of neceſſity in 
ſuch a cale, that they acquieſced without mur- 
mu1ing under his government. He mounted the 
throne of the Moguls in Agra, on the firſt of 
February, of the year 1628 of the Chriſtian Era; 
and, according to the pompous manner of eaſtern 
princes, ailumed the titles of THERE TRUE STAR 
OF THE FAITH, THE SECOND LORD OF THE 
HAPPY CONJUNCTIONS, MAHOMMEL, THE 
KING OF THE WORLD. He was born at Lahore 
on the fifth of January, 1-92, and, on the day 
of his acceſſion, he was thirty-ſix ſolar years and 
twenty- eight days old. To drive away the memo- 
ry of the late aſſaſſinations from the minds of the 
people, and to pratify the nobles, who had 


crowded from every quarter to Agra, he uſhered 
In 
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in his reign with a feſtival, which exceeded every A n. 


thing of the kind known in that age, in magni- 28. 


rp" . : Hg. 
ficence and expence. Ihe pompous ſtiews of the 1035. 


favourite Sultana, in the late reign, vaniſhed in- 
the ſuperior grandeur of thoſe exhibited by Shaw 
Jehan. 

In the midſt of feſtivity and joy, Shaw Jehan Promoti- 
did neither forget the ſtate nor the gratitude 
which he owed to his friends. Aſiph Jah, though 
not yet arrived from Lahore, was confirmed in 
the office of viſier. His appointments to ſupport 
the dignity of his ſtation, as a reward for the 
part he acted, in ſecuring the poſſeſſion of the 
throne to the emperor, amounted to near a mil- 
lion ſterling. Mohabet, who in Shaw Jehin's 
progreſs from the Decan to Agra, had been 
preſented with the government of Ajmere, was 
raiſed to the high office of captain-general of all 
the forces, and to the title and dignity of Chan 
Chanan, or firſt of the nobles. His fon Chana- 
zad, who had been raiſed to the title of Chan 
Zimin, was placed in the government of Malava. 
Behar was conferred on Chan Alum, Bengal on 
Caſim, Allahabad on Janfapar Chan. Ihe em- 
peror, m beſtowing the province of Cabul on 
Liſcar, exhibited an inſtance of juſtice. He had, 
during his rebellion, taken eight lacks of rou- 
pees by force from that Omrah, and when he ap- 
pointed him to Cabul, he at the fame time gave 
him a draught on the treaſury for the money; 
ſignifying to Liſcar, „That neceſſity being re- 
moved, there was no excuie for the continuance 
of injuſtice.” Fifty Mahommedan nobles, to- 
gether with many Indian Rajas, were raiſed to 
honours, and gratified with prefents. 

During theſe tranſactions at Agra, Afiph pur- Aſh ar- 
ſued his journey in very flow marches from La- |". 
hore. His ſiſter, the favourite of the late em- 

peror, 
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peror, being ruined in all her ſchemes of ambi- 


tion, was left, in a kind of confinement at La- 
hore, in the Imperial palace. The four ſons of 
the reigning emperor, Dara, Suja, Aurungzebe, 
and Morad, had been ſent as hoſtages for their 
father's good behaviour to Jehangire. They 
were in the Imperial camp when that monarch 
expired; and Afiph treated them with kindneſs 
and reſpect. He arrived at Agra on the twenty- 
ſecond of March, and preſented his ſons to the 
emperor, when he was celebrating the feſtival of 


the Noroſe, which is kept by the followers of Ma- 


Children 
of the em- 
peror. 


hommed at the vernal equinox in every ycar. 
The emperor was ſo much rejoiced at the ſight of 
his children, who had been all born to him by his 
favourite wife the daughter of Aſiph, that he 
conferred upon their grandfather, the pompous 
title of Tux FATHER OF PRINCES, THE 
STRENGTH OF THE REALM, AND PROTECTOR 
OF THE EMPIRE. | 

The Imperial prince Dara Sheko was thirteen 
years old at the acceſſion of his father to the 
throne ; Suja was in the twelfth, Aurungzebe in 
the tenth, and Morad in the fourth lunar year 
of his age. The eldeſt of the emperor's chil- 
dren, by the favourite Sultana, the daughter of 
Aſiph, was the princeſs Jehanara, which name 
ſignifies THE ORNAMENT OF THE WORLD. She 
was fourteen years of age when Shaw Jeban 
mounted the throne. Senſible, lively and gene- 
rous, elegant in her perſon, and accompliſhed in 
her mind, ſhe obtained an abſolute empire over 
her father. A ſimilarity of diſpoſition with the 
open and ſincere Dara, attached her to the intereſt 
of that prince; and he owed, in a great mea- 
ſure, the favour of his father to her influence. 
Roſhenrai Begum, or THE PrRINCEss oF THE Ex- 


LIGHTENED MIND, was the ſecond daughter of 
Shaw 
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rite Sultana. Her wit was ſharp and penetrating, 
her judgment found, her manner engaging like 
her perſon ; ſhe was full of addreſs, and calcu- 
lated for ſtratagem and intrigue. She reſembled 
the pervading temper of Aurungzebe, and ſhe 
favoured his deſigns. Ihe emperor's third 
daughter was Suria Banu, or THE $8PLENDID 
PRINCESS; a name ſuited to her exquilite beauty. 
She was eaſy and gentle in her temper, ſoft and 
pleaſing in her addreſs, humane, benevolent and 
tilent : averſe to duplicity and art, full of dig- 
nity and honourable pride. She took no part 
in the intrigues which diſturbed the repoſe of the 
ſtate, devoting her time to the accompliſhments 
of her ſex, and a few innocent amulements. 
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Shaw Jehin, and his fourth child by the favou- A. b. 


1648, 

HE, 

1357. 
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Shaw Jeban found himſelf in the peaceable State of 


the em- 


ſſeſſion of the extenſive empire of his father, jjce. 


and he had abilities to goyern it with dignity, - 
juſtice and preciſion. Tranquillity was eſtabliſh- 
ed at home; and there were no enemies to 
diſturb him from abroad. Shaw Abas ſoon at- 
ter died in Perſia; and the ſceptre fell into the 
weak and inactive hands of his grandſon Sefi; a 
prince, incapable of either governing his ſubjects 
with dignity, or of giving any diſturbance to his 
neighbours. The ſpirit of the Uſbecs had de- 
clined and they were exhauſted by diſputed ſue- 
ceſſions and civil wars. The Indian nations, be- 
yond the pale of the empire, were peaceable and 
unwarlike : incapable of committing injuries, and 
too diitant from the ſeat of government to receive 
them. The Portugueze, though the moſt power- 
tul European nation in India, were not formida- 
ble to the empire, though hated by the prince. 
Shaw Jehan, when in arms againlt his father, 
had ſolicited their aiſiſtance. They had not only 
reluſed him their aid, but, in a manly manner, 

reproached 
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reproached him for having demanded it againſt 
his parent and ſovereign. He was ſenſible of the 
juitice of the reproot, and therefore could not 
torgive it. The Sultana was their enemy. She 
had accompanied her huſband to one of their 
ſettlements; and ſhe was enraged. beyond mea- 
ſure againit them for the worſhip they paid to 
images. 

Ihe diſreſpect ſhewn by Lodi who commanded 
in the Decan, to Niſhar Chan the emperor's mel- 
ſenger, produced a ſuperſeding commiſſion to the 
latter againſt the former. Niſhar produced the 
Imperial mandate: but Lodi wouid not obey. 
Mohabet was ordered with a force againſt the re- 
fractory general; and Niſhar, on account of his 
not having acted with a proper ſpirit, was re— 
called. Chan Ziman, from his government of 
Malava, marched with all his forces to the aid of 
his father Mohabet. Lodi was ſoon reduced to 
extremities. He ſent meflengers to Mohäbet, 
with a requeſt of his mediation with the emperor, 
explaining away his conduct, by the difficulty of 
deciding in favour of the reigning emperor againſt 
the will of Jchangire. But now,“ continues 
he, mat Shaw chan remains alone of the 
poſterity of Timur, Lodi cannot heſitate to obey 
his commands.“ Theſe letters were received by 
Monibet before things came to open hoſtility. 
He tranſmitted them to Agra, and Lodi was re- 
ſtored, in appearance, to favour. 

The confuſions occaſioned by the diſputed ſuc- 
ceſſion, after the death of Jehangire, rouzed the 
ambition of Shaw Kuli, prince of the Uſbec Tar— 
tars. He looked upon a civil war as a certain 
event in India; and he reſolved to ſeize on the 
opportunity preſented by Fortune. He ordered 
ten thouſand of his beſt horſe under Nidder Ma- 


hommed, accompanied with a good train of ar- 
tillery, 
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tillery, to penetrate into the province of Cabul. 
That general entered the Imperial dominions, 
and laid ſiege to the fortreſs of Zohic. But the 
place was fo ſtroug, and ſo well defended by 
{ingis, who commanded the garrifon, that Ma- 
hommed, after {uttering a conſiderable lofs, raiſed 
the ſiege. The Ulſbecs, however, did not re- 
treat to their own country, Mahommed, after 
being repulled at Zohac, attempted to ſurprize 
Cabul, and, having failed in the enterprize, he 
ſat down before that city. 

Having ſummoned the garriſon of Cabul to no 
purpoſe, the Uſbecs began to make their an- 
proaches. They ſoon advanced their batteries to 
the counterſcarp of the ditch, and, by a conſtant 
fire, made ſeveral breaches an the wall. Ziffer, 
the late Suba, had left the place; and Lifcir, 
the new governor, was not yet arrived. The 
command of the garriſon was in Jacob Chan; 
who defended himſelf ſo well, that the enemy was 
beat back with great loſs in a general aſſault. 
Mahommed, though repulſed, was not diſcou— 
raged, He raiſed, with great labour, mounds 
to command the walls; and drove the beſieged 
from the rampart. The breach, however, had 
been repaired, and the Uſbecs durſt not attempt 
to ſcale the walls. 


of the UC 


Hecs, 


The news of the invaſion had, in the mean Repulſca. 


time, arrived at the court of Agra; and the em- 
peror, finding that Mohabet had ſettled the affairs 
of the Decan, ordered that general to the relief 
of Cabul. Having leit his fon in his command 
in the ſouth, Mohabet haſtened with all exped:- 
tion to the north. Twelve thouſand horſe at- 
tended him; and he was to take up the forces of 
Punjäb on his way. The fiege had now conti- 
nued three months; the Uſbecs had again made 
a practicable breach, and the ditch was almoſt 

filled, 
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filled, when the news of the march of Mohabet 
arrived in the camp of Mahommed. He redou- 
bled his diligence; and the garriſon, who knew 


= nothing of ſuccour, began to deſpair. When, 


War with 
the 


therefore, the Uſbecs began to prepare for a ſe- 


cond general aſſault, the beſieged ſallied out with 


all their forces. The battle was obſtinate and 
bloody; but Mahommed was at length obliged 
to give way; and the garriſon hung on his heels 
beyond the frontiers of the province. Mohabet, 
upon the news of this defeat, returned to Agra; 
and civil conteſts took up the attention of the 
Uſbecs at home. 

The 1nvaſion of the Uſbecs was ſucceeded by 
an inſurrection in the ſmall province of Bundel- 
cund. 'The Indian prince of that country, whoſe 
name was Hidjar Singh, having come to pay his 
reſpects at the court of Agra, found that an ad- 
dition was made, in the books of the Imperial 
treaſury, to the tribute which he and his anceſ- 
tors had formerly paid to the houſe of Timur. 
Inſtead of petitioning for an abatement of the im- 


poſt, he fled without taking leave of the empe- 


ror. When he arrived in his dominions, he 
armed his dependants to the number of fifteen 
thouſand men. He garriſoned his fortreſſes, and 
cccupied the paſſes which led to his country. 
The emperor was enraged at the preſumption of 
this petty chieftain. He ordered Mohabet to en- 
ter his country with twelve thouſand horſe and 
three thouſand foot, by the way of Guahir. 
Lodi, lately received into favour, with twelve 
thoutand more, was commanded to invade Bun- 
delcund from the ſouth ; and Abdalla, with ſeven 
thouſand horſe, from the eaſt, by the way of 
Allahabad. Theſe three armies, under three ex- 
perienced and able officers, were more than ne- 
ceilary for the ſervice; but the emperor was deſir- 

ous 
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ous to ſhew an inſtance of vigour at the com- a. 5. 
mencement of his reign, to raiſe the terror of his 15-8 
diſpleaſure, and to eſtabliſh tranquillity and good 1%. 
order by the means of fear. — = 

The emperor himſelf marched from Agra on Raja of | 

the twentieth of December, on a tour of pleaſure " '<l- | 
to the foreſt of Niderbari, where he hunted tigers 
for fix days, and then took the route of Gualiar, 
that he might be near the ſeat of war. He open- 
ed the gates of that fortreſs to all ſtate priſoners, 
ſome of whom had remained in confinement dur- 
ing the whole of the former reign. This cle- 
mency procured him popularity, and took away 
part of the odium which his bloody policy had 
already fixed on his character. The refractory 
Raja was, in the mean time, preſſed hard on 
every ſide. He reſiſted with ſpirit; but he was 
driven from poſt to poſt. He, as the laſt reſort, | 
ſhut himſelf up in his fort of Erige. Abdalla ſat | 
down before it; and having made a practicable 
breach, ſtormed the place, and put the garriſon, 
conſiſting of three thouſand men, to the ſword. 
The Raja made his eſcape. He was ruined, but 
his ſpirit was not broken. With the remain- 
ing part of his army he fell into the rout of Mo- 
habet; and his forces being cut off, he himſelf 
came into the hands of the captain-general, 

Mohabet carried his priſoner to the emperor, Hei: 
who had returned to Agra. Shaw Jehin was Ch. Pe 
rigid to an extreme; and his humanity gave 
always place to policy. He ordered the unfortu- 
nate prince into confinement, intimating that a 
warrant ſhould ſoon be iſſued for his execution. 
Mohäbet, who admired the intrepid conſtancy of 
the Raja, ſhewed an inclination to intercede for 
his life ; but the ſtern looks of the emperor im- 
poled ſilence upon him. He, however, the 


next day carried his priſoner into the preſence : 
the 
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the rigid darkneſs of Shaw Jehan's countenance 


continued; and the captain-general ſtood at a 


diſtance in cloſe converſation with the Raja. 


Ihe emperor ſaw them; but he was ſilent. The 


Mobabet 
removed 
from the 
head of 
the army. 


prince, and even Mohabet, deſpaired of ſucceſs. 
They came the third day into the preſence, and 
ſtood, as uſual, at a diſtance. The Raja was 
in fetters, and Mobibet chained his own hand 


to that of the prifoner. © Approach, Mohaber,” 


faid Shaw Jehan. * The captain-general will 
have it ſo; and I pardon Hidjar Singh. But 
lite without dignity 1s no preſent from the empe- 
ror of the Moguls, to a fallen prince; I, there- 
fore, to his government reſtore Hidjar Singh, 
upon paying ſixteen lacks of roupees, and furniſh- 
ing the Imperial army with forty elephants of 
war. 

Notwithſtanding the deference which was ſhewn 
to Mohibet for his great abilities, the emperor was 
jealous of his influence and popularity. He 
therefore requeſted of him to refign the com- 
mand of the army on the frontiers of the un- 
conquered provinces of the Decan, together 

with the government of Candeiſh ; both which 
oitces the captain general diſcharged, by Chan 
Zeman his ſon. Eradit, the receiver-general of 
the Imperial revenues, was appointed to that 
important ſtation. He ſer out from court, and 
Chan Zeman, having reſigned the army and go- 
vernment to him, returned to Agra. This change 
in the government of the frontier provinces was 
productive of diſturbances. The Nizam of Gol- 


conda, who had been kept quiet by the reputa- 


tion of Mohabet and his fon, invaded, upon the 
departure of the latter, the Imperial province of 
Candeiſh. Diria, who, in ſubordination to the 
new Suba, commanded the army, attacked the 
Nizam in a diſadvantageous fituation, and obliged 

him 
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him to retreat into his own dominions, with the 
loſs of a great part of his army. 
The unſucceſsful attempts of the Uſbecs upon 


Cabul, in the beginning of the preceding year, 
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together with domeſtic diſtractions conſequent 1r-yprion 


upon their diſgrace, had hitherto ſecured the ob Uf- 


peace of the northern frontier of the empire. 
They were, however, anxious to recover their 
loſt reputation. An army of ' volunteers were 
collected, and the command veſted in Zingis. 
That officer ſuddenly entered the Imperial domi- 
nions; and ſat down before the fort of Bamia, 
in the mountains of Cabul. The place was 
feebly garriſoned, and the Uibecs preſſed the 
ſiege with vigour. It fell into their hands; and 
Zingis having demoliſhed the walls, returned, 
with the plunder of the open country, to the 
dominions of the Uſbecs. This irruption could 
be ſcarce called a war; as the ſudden retreat of 
the enemy reſtored the public tranquillity. 


ws * 


The moſt remarkable event of the ſecond year 5 do vor 


of Shaw Jehan is the flight of Chan Jchan Lodi ig. 


from Agra. This nobleman, at the death of Je- 
hangire, commanded, as already mentioned, the 
Imperial army ſtationed in the Decan. The fa- 
vourite Sultana had found means, by letters, to 
gain over Lodi to the intereſt of the prince Sha- 
riar, whom ſhe had reſolved to place on the 
throne of India. Shaw Jchan, in his march to 
Agra, applied to him for a pailage through his 
government, which he abfolutely refuled. He 
added contempt to bis refuſal ; by ſending a thou- 
ſand roupees, a horſe, and a dreſs to the prince, 
as to a perſon of inferior dignity to himſelF. 
The meſſenger of Lodi, however, had not the 
courage to deliver the humiliating preſent. He 
gave the roupees, the dreſs, and the horſe to a 
ſhepherd, when he got beyond the walls of 

Brampour, 


man Te- 


Lodi. 
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Brampour, where Lodi refided. He, at the ſame 


time, defired the ſhepherd to return the whole to 
Lodi; and to tell him, That if the preſents were 
not unworthy of him to give, they were too in- 
ſigniſicant for his ſervant to carry to a great 
prince. Having given theſe directions to the 
thepherd, the meſſenger proceeded to Shaw Je- 
hin. The prince approved of his behaviour, 
thanked him for having ſuch a regard for his ho- 


nour; and after he was ſettled on the throne, raiſ- 


ed the meſſenger, as a reward for his ſervices, to 
the rank of a noble. 

Shaw Jehan, being in no condition to force 
his way through the government of Lodi, took 
a long circuit round the hills, through wild and 
unfrequented paths. Lodi became ſoon ſenſible 
of his error. The deſert and death of Shariar, 
the impriſonment of the Sultana, the murder of 
Dawir Buxſh, and the acceſſion of Shaw Jehan to 
the throne, came ſucceſſively to his ears. He 
thougit of ſubmiſſion; but an army was on its 
march to reduce him to obedience. Ziman, the 
ſon of Mohäbet, was at the head of this force; 


but Lodi being in poſſeſſion of an army, and an 


extenſive and rich province, the emperor gave 
to his general a commiſſion to treat with that re- 
ſractory Lord. He ſoon cloſed with the terms, 
He was appointed to the government of Malava, 
upon his reſigning the Imperial diviſion of the 
Decan. The emperor, however, was not ſincere 
in the pardon which he promiſed. His pride rc- 
volted at the indignities offered him by Lodi; 
and, at a proper occaſion, he reſolved to punifn 
him. 

Lodi was not long in poſſeſſion of the govern— 
ment of Malava, when he received orders to re- 
pair to court. As his reſignation of the com— 
mand of the army might be conſtrued into obe- 

dience, 
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under no apprehenſions in making his appearance 
in the preſence, An edict of indemnity had been 


promulgated to all the -Omrahs who had oppoſed woe 


the acceſſion of Shaw Jehin to the throne ; and 
Lodi thought that there was no probability of 
his being excluded from the indulgence granted 
to others. He was, however, convinced of his 
error, on the firſt day of his appearance at court. 
The uther, Periſt, obliged him to exhibit ſome 
ceremonies of obedience, inconſiſtent with the 
rank which he held among the nobility. He was 
ſomewhat refractory, but he thought it prudent 
to ſubmit. His ſon, Azmut Chan, was intro- 
duced after his father. The youth was then 
but ſixteen years of age. He thought that the 
uſher kept him too long proſtrate upon the 
ground; and he ſtarted up before the ſignal for 
riſing was given. The uſher, in a rage, ſtruck 


Azmut over the head with his rod, and inſiſted 


upon his throwing himſelf again on the ground. 
Azmut, full of fire and valour, drew his ſword. 
He aimed a blow at the uſher's head; but one 
of the mace-bearers warded it off, and ſaved his 


life, | 


A ſudden murmur ſpread around. All fell He is di- 


into confuſion ; and many placed their hands on 


their ſwords. Lodi, conſidering the blow given ſence. 


to his ſon, as the ſignal of death, drew his dag- 
ger to defend himſelf. Huſſein, his other ſon, 
followed his father's example. The tumult en- 
creaſed, and the emperor leapt from his throne. 
Lodi and his ſons ruſhed out of the preſence. 
Their houſe was contiguous to the palace; and 
they ſhut themſelves up, with three hundred de- 
pendants. The houſe being incloſed with a ſtrong 
wall, no impreſſion could be made upon it with- 


out artillery ; and as a ſiege ſo near the gates of 
Var, III. 1 the 


dience, rather than attributed to fear, he was A. D. 
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the emperor, Shaw Jchan endeavoured to entice 
Lodi to a ſurrender, by a promiſe of pardon. 


is friends at court, however, acquainted him, 


His diſ- 


treſs, 


that there was a reſolution formed againſt his 
life; and he reſolved to make his eſcape, or to 
die in the attempt. 

Night, in the mean time, came on; and he 
was tormented with various paſſions. His wo— 
men were all around him. To leave them to dil. 
honour was intolerable, to remain was death, to 
remove them by violence, cruelty. He was af- 
flicted beyond meaſure ; and he burſt into tears. 
His wives ſaw his grief, and they retired. They 
conſulted together in an inner apartment. Their 
reſolution was noble, but deſperate; they raiſed 
their hands againſt their own lives. The groans 
reached the ears of Lodi, He ruſhed in; but 
there was only one taper burning, which, in 
his haſte, he overturned and extinguiſhed; He 
ſpoke, but none anſwered. He ſearched around, 


but he plunged his hand in blood. He ſtood in 


filence a while; and one of his ſons having 
brought a light, diſcovcred to his eyes a ſcene 
of inexpreſſible horror. He ſaid not a word; but 
the wildneſs of his eyes was expreſſive of th: 
tempeſt which rolled in his mind. He made a 
ſignal to his two ſons, and they buried the un- 
fortunate women 1n the garden. He hung for 
ſome time in ſilence over their common grave. 


Then ſtarting at once from a profound reverie, 


he iſſued forth in a ſtate of horror and deſpair. 
He ordered his drums to be beaten, his trumpets 
to be ſounded. Has people gathered around him. 
They mounted their horſes in the court-yard, 
and he himſelf at once threw open the gate. Ile 
iſſued out with his two ſons; and his follower: 
tell in order into his path. The Imperial troops 

were 
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were aſtoniſhed, and made little reſiſtance. He 
was heard to exclaim, + I will awaken the tyrant 
with the ſound. of my departure, but he ſhall 
tremble at my return,” He ruſhed trough the 


city like a whirlwind, and took the route of 


Malava. 

The emperor, diſturbed at the ſudden noiſe, 
ſtarted from his bed. He enquired into the 
cauſe; and ordered Abul Huflein, with nine 
other nobles, to purſue the fugitive. "They col- 
leted their troops; and left the city by the 
dawn of day. Lodi, without halting, rode for- 
ward near forty miles. Ile was opt by the river 
Chunbil, which was ſo 1h, lo rough and rapid, 
on account of the rains, that he could not ſwim 
acroſs it, and all the boats had been carried 
down by the ſtream. This was an unexpected 
and terrible check; but as the weather was 
now fair, he hoped that the torrent would ſoon 
fall; and in that expectation, he and his followers 
ſtood on the bank. In the midſt of his anxiety, 
the Imperial . troops appeared. He called his peo- 


ple together, and told them, he was reſolved to 


die in arms. There was a pals behind him, which 
opened between two hills into a narrow plain, 
He took immediate poſſeſſion of the paſs; the 
river, which had cut off all hopes of flight, ſerved 
to cover his rear. 
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and flight. 


The Imperialiſts, truſting to their numbers, tis gal- 
advanced with confidence; but they were fo laut beha- 


* 
warmly received, that they drew back, with ma- 


nifeſt ſigns of fear. Shame forced them to renew 
the charge. A ſelect body preſſed forward into 
the paſs. The ſhock was violent; and the flaugh- 
ter, on both ſides, was as great and expeditious, 
i the ſmall place in which they engaged would 
NN Huſſein had a reſource in numbers; 
Lodi had nothing in which he could conſide but his 

R 2 valour. 


our, 
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valour. Scarce one hundred of his men now re- 


mained unhurt; he himſelf was wounded in the 


right arm, and the enemy were preparing a third 
time to advance. His affairs were deſperate. His 
two fons, Azmut and Huſſein, conjured him to 


attempt the river, and that they would ſecure his 


retreat. The danger is equal,” replied Lodi, 
but it is more honourable to die in the field.“ 
They inſiſted upon his retreating, as his wound 
had rendered him unfit for action.“ But can 1 
ce leave you both,” faid Lodi, “when I have moſt 
„ need of my ſons? One mult attend me in 
«© my misfortune, which is perhaps a greater evil 
„ than death itſelf.” A diſpute immediately 
aroſe between the brothers, each contending for 
the honour of covering their father's retreat. At 
that inſtant, the uſher, Periſt, who had ſtruck 
Azmut in the preſence, appeared in the front of 
the Imperialiſts. © Huſſein, the thing is deter- 
« mined;” ſaid Azmut, “ doſt thou behold that 
„ villain, and bid me fly?” He ſpurred onward 
his horſe : his father and brother plunged into 
the river. 

Periſt was a Calmuc Tartar, of great ſtrength 
of body and intrepidity of mind. He ſaw Azmut 
advancing, and he ſtarted from the ranks, and 
rode forward to meet him half-way. Azmut had 
his bow ready bent in his hand : he aimed an ar- 
Tow at Periſt, and laid him dead at the feet of 
his horſe. But the valiant youth did not long 
ſurvive his enemy. He was cut to pieces by the 
Imperialiſts; and the few faithful friends who 


had remained by his ſide, were either ſlain on 


the ſpot, or driven into the river and drowned. 
The conquerors had no reaſon to boaſt of their 
victory; four hundred men, and three officers of 
high rank, were ſlain in the action; ſix nobles 
and a great number of inferior chiefs were 

wounded. 
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wounded. The latter action was ſo ſhort, that a p, 
it was over before Lodi and Huſſein had extri- 4 
cated themſelves from the ſtream. When they . 
aſcended the oppoſite bank of the river, they —.— 
looked back wich anxicty for Azmut; but Azmut 

was no more to be ſeen : even his followers were, 

by that time, ſlain; and the victors, with ſhouts 

of triumph, poſſeſſed the further ſhore. 

Lodi had no time to deliberate, none to in- His zit 
dulge his grief for Azmut. The enemy had fal- „ er 
ready plunged into the ſtream; and he made the 
beſt of his way from the bank. He entered his 
own province of Malava, but the Imperialiſt; 
were cloſe at his heels. Before he could collect 
his friends, he was overpowered by numbers, and 
defeated in ſeveral actions. He was at length 
driven beyond the boundaries of Malava. He 
continued his flight to Bundela, with a few adhe- 
rents who had joined him; and he maintained, 
with great bravery, every paſs againſt the troops 
that purſued him in his retreat. The Inperialiſts, 
however, being at length haraſſed by long marches, 
bad roads, and continual ſkirmithing, gave over 
the purſuit. Lodi remained a few days at Bun- 
dela, then he traverſed the provinces of Berir 
and Odipour, in his rout to Golconda, and pre- 
ſented himſelf before the Nizam at DowlataLal, 

That prince received the unfortunate fugitive with 
open arms, a warm friendſhip having, for forme 
years, ſubſiſted between them. 

The emperor expreſſed great uneaſineſs at the Un-:fi- 
eſcape of Lodi. He knew his abilities, he was ee 
acquainted with his undeviating perſeverance. 

High- ſpirited and active, Lodi loved danger, as 
furniſhing an opportunity for an exertion of his 
great talents; and he was always diſcontented 
and uneaſy at that tranquillity for which mankind 
in general oller up their prayers to Heaven, "The 
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A. ). more noble and penerous paſlions of his mind 
%% were now up in arms. lis pride had been rouzed 
103%, by the indignities thrown upon him, and he 
— CF aſcribed the death of his wives and of his gallant 
ſon to the perfidy of Shaw Jehan. His haughty 
temper 1evolted againſt fubmittion, and his pru— 
dence forbad him to liſien any more to pardons 
that were not ſincere. The emperor knew -the 
man with whom he had to contend; and he was 
alarmed at the news of his arrival in the Decan. 
He ſoreſaw a ſtorm in that quarter, ſhould time 
be given to Lodi to reconcile the jarring intereſts 
ol princes, who were the avowed enemies of the 
houſe of Timur. Shaw Jehan was naturally pro- 
vident. He judgcd of futurity by the paſt ; and 
he was rapid in deciſion. He thought the object 
not unworthy of his preſence, on the ſouthern 
frontier of his empire; and he ordered his army 
to be drawn together, that he might command 
them in the expected war in perſon. 
Neath «nd During theſe tranſactions, an ambaſſador ar- 
character © 2 
of Shaw Tived from Shaw Abas of Perſia, to felicitate 
Abas, Shaw Jchan en his acceſſion to the throne. He 
had icarce made his public entrance, when the 
news of his maſter's death arrived. Abas died 
in the month of January of the year 1629, after 
a reipn of fiity years over, Choraſſan, and more 
than foriy-two as ſovereign of all Perſia, He 
was a prince of a warlike diſpoſition, a good 
ſtateſman, a deep politician, a great conqueror. 
But he was cruel and prodigal of blood. He 
never forgave an enemy; nor thought he ever 
ſuficiently rewarded a friend. Severe in his 
juſtice beyond example, he rendered what is in 
itſelf a public good, a real evil. He knew no 
degrees in crimes: death, which is among man— 
kind the greateſt puniſhment, was the leaſt in- 
licted by Abas. Though given to oppreſſion 
himſcit, 
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himſelf, he permitted none in others. He was 
the monarch, and he would be the only tyrant. 
He delighted in curbing the haughtineſs of the 
nobility: he took pride in relieving the poor. 
All his ſubjects had acceſs to his perſon, Ile 
heard their complaints, and his deciſions were 
immediate and terrible. IIis people, therefore, 
became juſt through fear; and he owed a reign 
of half a century to the terrors with which he 
ſurrounded his throne. He was paflionate and 
violent to a degree that ſometimes perverted his 
judgment; and he who boaſted of holding the 
ſcales of juſt dealing between mankind, broke 
often forth into outrageous acts of injuitice, 
During his life, he was reſpected by all; but his 
death was lamented by none. 

The great preparations made by Shaw Jehan 
for an expedition into the Decan, detained him 
at Agra till the fourth of February of the 1631 
of the Chriſtian Ara. He placed himſelf at the 
head of one hundred thouſand horſe; which, to- 
gether with infantry, artillery and attendants, 
increaſed the number of the army to three hun- 
dred thouſand men. He advanced toward the 
Decan; and the governors of the provinces 
through which he paſſed, fell in with their forces 
into his line of march. On the borders of Chan- 
deiſh, he was met by Eradit Chan, the Suba of 
the province, who conducted him to his own re- 
hdence, the city of Brampour. 'The emperor 
encamped his army in the environs of Brampour ; 
and diſpatched meſſengers to the tributary princes 
of the Decan. The principal of theſe were, Adil 
ſovereign of Bejapour, Kuttub, who ſtyled him; 
ſelf king of Hydrabad and Tellingana, and the 
Nizam prince of Golconda. He threatened them 
with utter deſtruction thould they not come per- 
lonally to make their ſubmiſſion, after having 
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. D. difbanded the armies which they had raiſed to 


1631. 
Hig. 
1040. 


ſupport the rebellion of Lodi. He allo recom- 
mended to them, either to deliver up or expel 


\—— the man who had, by encouraging their ſchemes, 


Emperor 
arrives in 


the Decan. 


He de- 
taches 


projected their ruin. They fent evaſive anſwers 
to thele demands; and continued their prepara- 
tions for war. 

The ſudden arrival of the emperor with ſuch a 
great force, was, however, premature for the 
affairs of Lodi. He had not yet been able to 
unite the armies of his allies, nor to raiſe a ſut- 
ficient force of his own. The terror of the Im- 
perial army had made each prince unwilling to 
quit his own dominions, leſt they ſhould become 
the theatre of invaſion and war. They ſaw the 
ſtorm gathering, but they knew not where it was 
to fall: and when they were afraid of all quarters, 
they took no effectual means for the defence of 
any. They were beſides divided in their councils. 
Ancient jealouſies and recent injuries were re— 
membered, when the good of the whole was for- 

ot. Diſtruſt prevailed, indeciſion and terror 
followed; and the unfortunate Lodi, in ſpite of 
his activity, his zeal and abilities, found but ſmall 
ground on which he could reſt his hopes. 

The emperor, in the mean time, was piqued 
at the inattention which princes, whom he con- 
ſidered as tributaries, had ſhewn to his embaſſy. 
He reſolved upon revenge. 'The Nizam, as be- 
ing the firſt who had received Lodi under his 
protection, was the firſt object of his reſentment. 
He raifed Eradit, the governor of Chandeiſh, to 
the title of Azim Chan, and ſubmitted an army 
of twenty-five thouſand men to his command. 
The force was not judged ſufhcient for the reduc- 
tion of the Nizam ; but the emperor would not 
truſt Eradit with the abſolute command of a more 
numerous army. He 5 upon the expedient ot 

detaching 
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detaching two other armies, conſiſting each of a. p. 
fourteen thouſand horſe, under the ſeparate com- — 
mands of Raja Gop Singh and Shaiſta Chan. . 
Theſe two generals were to act in conjundion ——=—- 
with Eradit, but they were not ablolutely under 
his orders. The three armies began their march 
from the capital of Chandeiſh, about the vernal 
equinox of the 1631 of the Chriſtian Ara, and 
took the rout ot Dowlatabad. 

The emperor, in the mean time, remained at armies 


1 * ” Om the 
Brampour. Forces from various quarters crowd- Imperial 


ed daily into his camp. He detached ſeven thou- camp, 


find horſe, under Raw Ruton, toward 'Tellin- 

ana; and as many more, under the 8 
of Abul Huſſein, into the principality of Nahic, 
in the mountains of Ballagar. The Raja of Na- 
ſic had inſulted Shaw Jehan in his exile and miſ- 
fortunes ; nor did he ever forget an injury which 
affected his pride. Ihe Hindoo prince ſuffered 
for his inſolence; his country being, without 
mercy, ſubjected to fire and ſword. Ihe empe- 
ror told Huſſein at parting: “ The Raja of Na- 
fic liſtened not to me in my diſtreſs; and you 
muſt teach him how dangerous it is to infult a + 
man, that may one day be ſovereign of the 
world.” The expreſſion alluded to his own 
name ; but a jeſt was unfit for the tragedy which 
was acted in the deſolated country of Naſic. 

The firſt account of the ſucceſs of Shaw Je- 2 
han's arms arrived at Brampour, from Bakir the 
governor of Oriſſa. That province lying conti— 
guous to Golconda, Bakir had received orders to 
make a diverſion on that ſide. He accordingly 
had marched with a conſiderable force; and 
found the fide of the country neareſt to Oriſſa 
uncovered with troops. He laid fiege to Shudda, 
Shikeriſt, Chizduar and Berimal, places of great 
(rength 3 in Golconda; and they tell ſucceſſively 
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into his hands. The news of this ſucceſs pleaſed 
the more the leſs it was expected, In the 
ſplendour of the other expeditions, that under 
Bakir was ſorgotten; and the emperor ſcarce 
remembered that he had given orders to the Suba 
to invade the enemy, when he heard that he had 
penetrated into the heart of their country. Ho— 
nours were hcaped upon him; and his meſſengers 
were loaded with preſents. 

Though Lodi had failed in bringing the united 
ſorce of the confederates into the field, he led 
the councils of the courts of Golconda and Bija- 
pour. By repreſenting to them, that when they 
fought one by one all ſhould be overcome, they 
ſubmitted their armies to his command, He ad- 
vanced immediately toward the Imperialiſts, and 
threw himſelf into the paſſes of the mountains 
before Eradit, who made many vain efforts to 
penetrate into Golconda. A. reinforcement of 
nine thouſand men were detached to him from 
the Imperial camp. Nothing would do. Bis 
ſituation and abilities enabled Lodi to counteract 
all his motions ; and he either remained inactive, 
or loſt numbers in fruitleſs attempts. An army, 
which penetrated from Guzerat into the countries 
on the coaſt of Malabar, was not ſo unſucceſsful. 
The firong fortreſs of Chandwar fell into their 
hands; and they ſpread their devaſtations far and 
wide. 

Shaw Jehin was not in the mean time idle at 
Brampour. Though he directed all the motions 
oi the armies, he was not forgetful of the civil 
government of his vaſt empire. With a juſllice 
which bordered on ſeverity, he quaſhed all petit) 
diſturbances through his dominions. He inquir- 
ed minutely into every department. He heard 
all complaints againſt his own officers ; and when 


the people were aggrieved, he removed them 
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from their employments. Nor was he, in the 
midſt of public buſineſs, negligent of that gran- 
deur and magnificence which, by raiſing awe in 
his ſubjects, gave weight to his commands. Ile 
elected a hundred out of the ſons of the nobility, 
who were of the moſt dillinguiſhed merit, and 
created them Omrahs in one day. Ile gave to 
each a golden mace, and they were, by their in- 
ſlitution, always to attend the preſence. The 
were all uniformly dreſſed in embroidered cloaths, 
with golden helmets, ſwords inlaid, and ſhields 
ſtudded with gold. When the emperor rode 
abroad, theſe attended him, with drawn ſabres, 
all mounted on fine Arabian horſes. Out of theſe 
he choſe his officers; and when he ſent any of 
them on ſervice, his place was immediately ſup- 
plied from another corps who, though not digni- 
fied with titles, were equipped in the ſame man- 
ner, only that their ornaments were of ſilver. 


They alſo attended the emperor on horſeback, 
when he rode abroad. 


Eradit, kaving deſpaired of being able to force An action. 


the paſſes of the mountains where Lodi was poſted 
with the army of the conſederates, directed his 


march another way. He was cloſe purſued by 


Lodi with twelve thouſand horſe. That general, 
ſinding a proper opportunity, attacked the Impe- 
rialiſts with great vigour, threw them into confu- 
ſion, and went near routing the whole army. 
Six Omrahs of rank fell on the Imperial fide; 
but Eradit having formed his army in order of 
battle, Lodi thought proper to give way, and to 
ſhelter himſelf in the hills. Eradit took advan- 


tage of his retreat, and hung cloſe upon his heels: 
—but Lodi had the addrels not to ofter battle, 
excepting upon unequal terms on the ſide of the 
enemy. Ile in the mean time haraſſed the Impe- 
nal army with flying ſquadrons; cutting off their 

| convoys, 
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A.D. convoys, defeating their foraging parties, and 
i, laying waſte the country in their rear. Nor was 
1040, the expedition under Raw Ruton into Tellingana 
> attended with more ſucceſs than that under Era- 
dit. The general was inactive, and the army 
weak. Raw Ruton was recalled, and diſgraced 
for his inactivity ; and Nazir Chan took the com- 

mand of the Imperial troops in 'Vellingana. 
Aﬀgans The active ſpirit of Lodi was not confined to 
repulled. the operations of the field. No ſtranger to the 
| ſuperior power of the emperor, he armed againſt 
him, by his emiſſaries, the Afgans of the north. 
They iſſued from their hills to make a diverſion 
on that ſide. They were led by Kemnal, the 
chief of the Rohilla tribe; and they entered Pun- 
jab, with a numerous but, irregular army. The 
project failed. The emperor deſpiſed too much 
the depredatory incurſion of naked barbarians, 
to be frightened by them from his main object. 
He contented himſelf with fending orders to the 
governors of the adjacent provinces to repel the 
invaders. The Afgans accordingly were oppoſed, 
defeated, and driven with little loſs on the ſide 
of the empir-, to ſhelter themſelves in their na- 
tive hills. The projet of Lodi, though well 

planned, fell ſhort of the intended effect. 

Fradit ſu- The flow progreſs made by Eradit, againſt 
prrieved the conduct and abilities of Lodi, induced the 
mand of emperor to think of ſuperſeding him in his com- 
the army. mand. He had promiſed to himſelf ſucceſs, from 
the great ſuperiority of his army in point of num- 
bers, and the diſappointment fell heavy on his 
ambition and pride. To place himſelf at the 
head of the expedition, was beneath his dignity ; 
and his preſence was otherwiſe neceſſary at Bram- 
pour, as the place moſt centrical for conveying 
his orders to the different armies in the field. 
Beſides, the civil buſineſs of the ſtate, the ſolid 
regulation 
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regulation of which he had much at heart, re- A. D. 
uired his attention and application. He there- Hh 
= reſolved to ſend his viſier Aſiph into the 1040. 
field. His name was great in the empire; and 
his abilities in war were, at leaſt, equal to his 


talent for managing the affairs of peace, 
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CHAP. II. 


The Vifier commands the army - Defeat of the con- 
federates—PFiight, misfortunes, and death of Lodi 
—Progrejs of the war in the Decan—Death of 
the favourite Sultana—A famine—Peace in the 
Decan— Emperor returns to Agra—Perſecution 
of Idolaters—IWVar with the Portugueze—T heir 
faftory taken—Raja of Bundela reduced and 

 flain—Marriages ef the princes Dara and Suja 
ar in the Decan—Goiconda reduced—Death 
of Mohibit— Afﬀairs at court. 


| HE viſier, in obedience to the emperor's or- 


ders, ſet out from Brampour on the nineteenth 


of November, with a ſplendid retinue, together 
with a reinlorcement of ten thoufand horſe, He 
took the command of the army upon his arrival 
in the mountains, and Eradit remained as his 
lieutenant; the emperor diſtruſting more the abi- 
lities than the courage and fidelity of that Omrah. 
The name of Aſiph, at the head of the army, 
ſtruck the confederates with a panic. They were 
no ſtrangers to his fame; and they began to be 
conquered in their own minds. They reſolved 
to retreat from their advantageous poſt. Lodi 
remonſtrated in vain, They had taken their re— 

Ho ſolution, 
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ſolution, and would not hear him. His haughty 


ſpirit was diſguſted. at their cowardice. Several 


nobles, formerly his friends, had joined him in 
his misfortunes, with their retinues. They ad- 
hered to his opinion, and reſolved to ſtand by 
his fide. They took poſſeſſion of advantageous 
ground; and they engaged the viſier with great 
reſolution and conduct. The battle was long 
equal: numbers at laſt prevailed. Lodi and his 
brave friend Diria Chan covered the retreat of 
their party, whillt they themſelves ſlowly retired. 
The field of action and the paſſes of the moun- 
tains remained to the viſier, who immediately 
detached a great part of the army under his lieu- 
tenant Eradit to Dowlatabad. 
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The Nizam, being advanced in years, was un- The Ni- 


fit for the fatigues of the field. He had remain- 
ed in his capital; but as ſoon as he heard of the 
approach of Eradit, he evacuated the city, and 
ſhut himſelf up in the citadel, which was thought 
impregnable. Lodi, after his defeat, made the 
beſt of his way to Dowlatabad, with an intention 
of throwing himſelf into that capital, to defend 
it to the laſt extremity. He was too late by ſome 
hours : Eradit was in the city. He fled, and 
took poſſeſſion of a pals near Dowlatabad, where 
he defended himſelf till night, againſt the whole 
force of the Imperialiſts. He eſcaped in the dark, 
and wandered over Golconda. The army of the 
Nizam had, by this time, thrown themſelves into 
the fortreſſes, and the open country was over-run 
by the enemy. To complete the misfortunes of 
that prince, his nobles daily deſerted him, with 
their adherents, and joined Shaw Jelian. He 
began ſeriouſly to think of peace, and diſpatched 
ambaſladors both to the emperor and to the 
viſier. 
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The emperor had given inſtructions to Aſiph 


* to liſten to no terms, without a preliminary arti- 


cle, that Lodi ſhould be delivered into his hands. 


ny Rn The affairs of the Nizam were deſperate ; and 


"Þ ght, 


in for- 
tunes, 


Lodi was afraid that neceſſity would get the better 
of friendſhip. He now conſidered his allies as his 
greateſt enemies, and he reſolved to fly from Gol- 
conda. Ihe emperor had foreſeen what was to 
happen, and he placed ſtrong detachments in all 
the paſſes of the mountains. Notwithſtanding 
this precaution, in ſpite of the general orders for 
(cizing him diſperſed over the country, Lodi forced 
his way, with four hundred men, into Malava, 
and arrived at the city of Ugein. Shaw Jehan 
was no ſooner appriſed of his eſcape, than he ſent 


Abdalla in purſuit of him with ten thouſand horſe. 


Abdalla came up with the fugitive at Ugein, but 
he eſcaped to Debalpour; and being alſo driven 
from that place, he ſurpriſed Sirong, where he 
ſeized ſeveral Imperial elephants; and with theſe 
he took the route of Bundela. 

Misfortune purſued Lodi wherever he went. 
The Raja's ſon, to gain the emperor's favour, fell 
upon him. In the action he loſt many of his 
beſt friends. Diria was the firſt who fell ; and 
the unfortunate Lodi gave up his ſoul to grief. 
Hefled; but it was to accumulated miſery. He 
fell in, the very next day, with the army of Ab- 
dalla: there ſcarce was time for flight. His eld— 
eſt fon, Mahommed Aziz, ſtopt, with a few 
friends, in a narrow part of the road; and de- 
voting their lives for the ſafety of Lodi, were cut 
off to a man. He waited half the night on a 
neighbouring hill, with a vain expectation of the 
return of his gallant ſon. All was ſilent; and 
the unhappy father was diſſolved in tears. The 
noiſe of arms approached at laſt; but it was the 


enemy, recent from the laughter of his ſon and 
his 
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his friends. He fled toward Callenger ; but Seid A. p. 
Amud, the governor of that place, marched out 753'- 
againſt him, A ſkirmiſh enſued: Lodi was defeat- — 
ed; Huſſein, the only ſon left to him, was ſlain, and 
his adherents were now reduced to thirty horſe- 
men. He was purſued with ſuch vehemence, that 
he had not even time for deſpair, 
Abdalla, hearing of the low ebb of Lodi's for- and death 
tune, divided his army into ſmall parties, to ſcour * Led, 
the country, A detachment under Muziffer Chan 
fell in with the unfortunate fugitive. When he | 
ſaw the enemy at a ſmall diſtance, he called toge- W 
ther his thirty followers. © Misfortune,“ ſaid he, 
* has devoted me to ruin: it is in vain to ſtruggle 
longer againſt the ſtream. I have loſt my 
“ ſons; but your attachment, in the laſt extreme, 
5 tells me I have not loſt all my friends. I only 
“ remain of my family, but let me not involve 
* you in the deſtruction which overwhelms me 
& without reſource. Your adherence is a proof 
* that I have conferred favours upon you: per- 
© mit me to aſk one favour in my turn. It is 
* —that you leave me—and fave yourſelves by 
“ flight.” They burſt all into tears, and told 
him, that was the only command from him which 
they could not obey. He was ſilent, and gave 
the ſignal with his ſword to advance. Muziffer 
was altoniſhed when he ſaw thirty men marching 
up againſt his numerous detachment. He ima- 
gined they were coming to ſurrender themſelves, 
But when they had come near his line, they put 
their horſes on a gallop, and Muziffer ordered 
his men to fire. A ball pierced Lodi through 
the left breaſt; he fell dead at the feet of his 
horſe, and his thirty faithful companions were 
cut off to a man. | 
Such was the end of Chan Jehan Lodi, after a His cha- 
ſeries »f unconimon misfortunes. He was de- . 
Vol. III. 8 lcended 
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A. D. ſcended of the Imperial family of Lodi, who held 


Hi: the ſceptre of India before the Moguls. His 

1041. mind was as high as his deſcent: his courage 

> was equal to his ambition. He was full of ho- 

nour, and generous in the extreme, His pride 

prevented him from ever gaining an enemy, and 

he never loſt a friend. The attachment of his 

followers to his perſon, 1s the beſt eulogy on the 

benevolence of his mind; and the fears of the 

emperor are irrefragable proofs of his abilities, 

Thoſe misfortunes, therefore, which might have 

excited pity had they fallen upon others, drew 

admiration only on Lodi. We feel compaſſion 

for the weak; great men are a match for adver- 

ſity: the conteſt is equal, and we yield to no 
emotion but ſurprize. 

Negocia- - When the news of the death of Lodi arrived 

off. brok . jn the Imperial camp, Shaw Jehan betrayed every 

ſymptom of joy. The head of the unfortunate 

rebel was placed above one of the gates of the 

city of Brampour. Abdalla was carefled for his 

ſervices. Valuable preſents were given him, and 

he was dignified with the ſplendid title of, THE 

SUN OF OMRAHS, AND THE VICTORIOUS IN WAR. 

Muziffer, whoſe fortune it was to kill Lodi, was 

raiſed to the dignity of the deceaſed, being at- 

terwards diſtinguiſhed by the name of Chan fe- 

han. The negociations for the re-eſtabiiſhment 

of peace between the emperor and the confederate 

princes of the Decan, was, in the mean time, 

broke oft by the too great demands on the part 

of Shaw Jehan, Hoſtilities were accordingly 

recommenced, and Fradit was left in the com- 

mand of the army; the public buſineſs demand- 

ing the preſence of the viſier at court The con- 

federates had, as has been already obſerved, re- 

tired from the field into their ſtrong holds. The 

war was converted into a ſucceſſion of ſieges. lhe 

fortreſſes were ſtrong, the garritons W © 

an 
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and the Imperialiſts unſkilful; but the emperor a. p. 
was obſtinate, and would not abate from his firſt 1531. 
demands. The conſequence was, that Shaw Je- 104i. 
hin, after a war of two years, in which he loſt 
multitudes of men by famine, diſeaſe, and the 

ſword; and after having expended prodigious 
treaſures, found himſelf poſſeſſed of a few forts, 

his army tired out with ineffectual hoſtilities, and 

the enemy diſtreſſed, but not vanquiſhed. 

A minute detail of unimportant campaigns Progreſs of 
would be tedious and dry. Unintereſting par- — — 
ticulars and events ſcarce ſtamp a ſufficient value 
on time, to merit the pen of the hiſtorian. In 
the ſummer of 1631, Damawir, the ſtrongeſt 
fort in Golconda was taken. In the beginning of 
the year 1632, Candumar in Tellingana, which 
was deemed impregnable, fell into the hands of 
the Imperialiſts. Little treaſure was found in 
either. The Patan princes never had a diſpoſition 
for hoarding up wealth. A fierce, warlike, and 
independent race of men, they valued the hard 
tempered ſteel of their ſwords more than gold and 
ſilver, which the reſt of mankind ſo much prize. 

On the eighteenth day of July, 1631, died in Death and 
child-bed, about two hours after the birth of a 1 80 
princeſs, the favourite Sultana, Arjemund Banu, tana. 
the daughter of Aſiph Jah. She had been twen- 
ty years married to Shaw Jehan, and bore him a 
child almoſt every year, Four ſons and tour 
daughters ſurvived her. When her huſband aſ- 
cended the throne, he dignified her with the title 
of Mumtaza Zemani, or, THE MosT EXALTED 
OF THE AGE, Though ſhe ſeldom interfered in 
public affairs, Shaw Jehan owed the empire to 
her influence with her father. Nor was he 
ungrateful : he loved her living, and lamented 
her when dead. Calm, engaging, and mild 
in her diſpoſition, ſhe engroſſed his whole 

S 2 affection: 
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A. D. affection: and though he maintained a number 
137. of women for ſtate, they were only the ſlaves of 
— bet pleaſure. She was ſuch an enthuſiaſt in Deiſm, 
chat ſhe ſcarce could forbear perſecuting the Por- 
tugueſe for their ſuppoſed idolatry ; and it was 
only on what concerned that nation, ſhe ſuffered 
her temper, which was naturally placid, to be 
ruffled. To expreſs his reſpe@ for her memory, 
the emperor raiſed, at Agra, a tomb to her name, 
which coſt in building the amazing ſum of ſeven 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 
Public ca= The death of the Sultana was followed by pub- 
lamities. le calamities of various kinds. The war in the 
Decan produced nothing but the deſolation of 
that country. An extraordinary drought, which 
burnt up all vegetables, dried up the rivers, and 
rent the very ground, occaſioned a dreadful fa- 
mine. The Imperial camp could not be ſupplied 
with proviſions : diſtreſs prevailed over the whole 
ſace of the empire. Shaw Jehin remitted the taxes 
in many of the provinces, to the amount of three 
millions ſterling ; he even opened the treaſury for 
the relief of the poor; but money could not pur- 
chaſe bread : a prodigious mortality enſued ; diſ- 
eaſe followed cloſe on the heels of Emine and 
death ravaged every corner of India. The ſcar- 
city of proviſions prevailed in Perſia : the famine 
raged with ſtil! greater violence in the Weſtern 
Tartary. No rain had fallen for ſeven years in 
that country. Populous and flouriſhing provinces 
were converted into ſolitudes and deſarts, and a 
ic, who eſcaped the general calamity, wandered 
through depopulated cities alone. 
Ihe con- But as if famine and diſeaſe were not ſufficient 
sto deſtroy mankind, Aſiph Jah, who had reſumed 
lee. the command of the army, aſſiſted them with the 
ſword. Ile trod down the ſcanty harveſt in the 


Decan ; 
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Decan ; and ravaged with fire and ſword the A. p. 
kingdom of Bijapour. Adil Shaw, the ſovereign 38. 
of the country, came into terms when nothing «104; 
was left worthy of defence. He promiſed to pay - 
an annual tribute to the houſe of Timur, and 

to own himſelf a dependant on the empire. Mo- 

ney was extorted from the Nizam, and from 
Kuttub, prince of Tellingana. The conditions 
were, That the emperor ſhould remove his army; 

but that he ſhould retain, by way of ſecurity for 

their future behaviour, the ſtrong holds which 

had fallen into his hands. Such was the end of a 

war, begun from motives of conqueſt, and con- 
tinued through pride. The emperor, after 
ſquandering a great treaſure, and loſing a multi- 

tude of men, fat down without extending his 
limits, without acquiring reputation. His great 
ſuperiority in point of ſtrength, when compared 

to the ſmall force of the confederates, prevented 
battles which might yield him renown. He walt- 

ed his ſtrength on fieges, and had to contend 

with greater evils than the ſwords of the enemy. 

He, however, humbled the Patan power in India, 
which, during the diſtractions occaſioned by his 

own rebellion in the preceding reign, had become 
formidable to the family of Timur. 

The emperor returned not to Agra, from the Retwn of 
unprofitable war in the Decan, till the ſeventh of ona ped 
March of the year 1633. Eradit was left in Ag: 
the city of Brampour, in his former office of 
governor of Chandeiſh, He, however, did not 
long continue to execute the duties of a commil- 
ſion which was the greateſt the emperor could be- 
ſtow. The command of the army ſtationed on 
the frontiers of the Decan, had been annexed to 
the ſubaſhip of the province; and though Shaw 
Jehin was in no great terror of Eradit's abilities, 


he, at that time, placed no truſt in his fidelity. 
The 
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A.D The command and the province were offered to 
1433 the viſier ; who was alarmed leſt it might be a pre- 
ig. E . 
1043, tence of removing him from the preſence. He 
covered his diſlike to the meaſure with an act of 
generoſity. Ile recommended Mohabet to the 
office deſtined for himſelf; and the emperor, 
though, from a jealouſy of that lord's reputation, 
he had kept him during the war in the command 
of the army near Brampour, conſented to goon 
his requeſt. He, however, inſinuated to Mohi- 
bet, that he could not ſpare him from his councils; 
and, therefore, recommended to him to appoint 
his ſon Chan Ziman his deputy, in the province 
of Chandeiſh. | | 
Perſecu- The emperor had obſerved, that during the 
roo of he diſtreſs occaſioned by the late famine, the ſuper- 
ſtitious Hindoos, inſtead of cultivating their lands, 
flew to the ſhrines of their gods. Though nei- 
ther an enthuſiaſt, nor even attached to any ſyſtem 
of religion, he was enraged at their neglect of 
the means of ſubſiſtence, for the uncertain relief 
to be obtained by prayer. They have a thou- 
ſand gods,“ ſaid he, © yet the thouſand have not 
been able to guard them from famine. This army 
of divinities,“ continued he, “ inſtead of being ; 
benelicral to their votaries, diſtract their attention 
by their own numbers; and I am therefore de- 
termined to expel them from my empire.” Theſe 
were the words of Shaw Jechan, when he ſigned 
an <Jict for breaking down the idols, and for 
demoliſhing the temples of the Hindoos. The 
mcaſure was impolitic, and, in the event, cruel. 
The zealous followers of the Brahmin religion 
role in defence of their gods, and many enthu- 
halts were maſſacred in their preſence. Shaw 
Jenan ſaw the impropriety of the perſecution ; he 
recalled the edict, and was heard to ſay, That 
2 prince who wiſhes to have ſubjects, muſt 0 
them 
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them with all the trumpery and, bawbles of their 
religion.“ | u 
Soon after this inſult on the ſuperſtition of 


153 


A. D. 


1633. 
Hig. 


1044. 


Brahma, letters were received at court from Caſim —— 


Chan, governor of Bengal. Caſim complained 
to the emperor, that he was very much diſturbed 


uh of 
Bengal 


(0 plains 


in the duties of his office by a parcel of European? be For- 


idolaters, for ſo he called the Portugueze, who 
had been permitted to eſtabliſh themſelves at Hug- 
ley, for the purpoſes: of trade; that, inſtead of 
confining their attention to the buſineſs of mer- 
chants, they had fortified themſelves in that 
place, and were become ſo inſolent, that they com- 
mitted many acts of violence upon the lubjects 
of the empire, and preſumed to exact duties from 
all the boats and veflels which paſſed by their fort. 
The emperor wrote him in the following laconic 
manner: Expel theſe idolaters from my domi- 
nions.” The ſeverity of this order proceeded 
from another cauſe. 


tugucze. 


When Shaw Jehan, after the battle at the Nir- Their in- 


ſo! nce to 


bidda, found hiinſelf obliged to take refuge ins 


ha vv Je- 


the eaſtern provinces, he pafled through Orixa tn. 


into Bengal. When he arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Dacca, Michael Rodriguez, who com- 
manded the Portugueze forces at Hugley, paid 
him a viſit of ceremony. Shaw Jeban, atter the 
firſt compliments were over, requeſted the aſſiſt- 
ance of Rodriguez, with his ſoldiers and artillery ; 
making large promiſes of favour and emolument, 
ſhould he himſelf ever come to the pofleſhon of 
the throne of Hindoſtan. The governor ſaw the 
deſperate condition of the prince's affairs, and 
would not grant his requeſt. He had the impru- 
dence to add inſult to his refuſal, by inſinuating, 
that he would be aſhamed of ſerving under a rebel, 
who had wantonly taken up arms againſt his ta- 


ther and ſovereign. Shaw Jehan was ſilent; but 
he 
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A. D. he laid up the ſarcaſm in his mind. He, there- 
Hie. fore, littened with ardour to the repreſentations 

1044 of Caſim; and ordered him to inveſt Hugley. 
JS Caſim, in conſequence of Imperial orders, ap- 
taken by Peared with an army before the Portugueze facto- 
aſſault. ry, Their force was not ſufficient to face him 
in the field; and he immediately made his ap- 
proaches in form. A breach was made, and the 
ditch filled up in a few days; and the Imperialiſts 
carried the place by aſſault. The Portugueze, 
however, behaved with bravery. They continued 
to fight from their houſes. Many were killed, 
and the living propoſed terms. I hey offered half 
their effects to Caſim; they promiſed to pay an 
annual tribute of four lacks, upon condition that 
they ſhould be permitted to remain in the country, 
in their former privileges of trade. The victor 
would liſten to no terms until they laid down their 
arms. Three thouſand fouls fell into his hands. 
Their lives were ſpared; but the images, which 
had given ſo much offence to the favourite Sulta- 
na, were broken down and deſtroyed. Theſe 
were the firſt hoſtilities againſt Europeans re- 

corded in the hiſtories of the Eaſt. 

Revolt cf The petty war with the Portugueze, was ſuc- 
the R4j: ceeded by the ſecond revolt of the Raja of Bun- 
la. dela. The terms impoſed upon him at the reducti- 
on of his country by Mohabet, were too ſevere; 
and he only had remained quiet to prepare for 
another effort againſt the Imperial power. Au- 
rungzebe, the third ſon of the emperor, was ſent 
againſt him, under the tuition of Nuſerit, the 
Suba of Malava. This was the firſt opportunity 
given to that young lion of rioting in blood. The 
Raja, though much inferior in force, was obſti- 
nate and brave. Poſſeſſed of many ſtrong holds, 
he refolved to ſtand upon the defenſive, againſt an 
enemy whom he could not, with any aſſurance of 
victory, 
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victory, face in the field. Ihe war was pro- A. b. 

tracted for two years. Judger Singh maintained . 

every poſt to the laſt; and he yielded in one 1044. 

place, only to retire with accumulated fortitude 
to another. Aurungzebe, though but thirteen 

years of age, diſplayed that martial intrepidity 

which diſtinguiſhed the reit of his life. He 


could not, by the influence of Nuſerit, be re- 


ſtrained in the camp: he was preſent in every 


danger, and ſhewed an elevation of mind in the 
time of action, which proved that he was born 
for tumult and war. 

The laſt place which remained to the Raja was His mit 

his capital city; and in this he was cloſely beſieged. e 
He was hemmed in on every ſide by the Imperial 
army ; and the circle grew narrower every day. 
Reſolution was at laſt converted into deipair. 
His braveſt ſoldiers were cut off: his friends had 
gradually fallen. The helpleſs part of his family, 
his women and children, remained. He propoſed 
terms ; but his fortunes were too low to obtain 
them. To leave them to the enemy, would be 
diſhonourable ; to remain himſelf, certain death 
to him, but no relief to them. He ſet fire to 
the town; and he eſcaped through the flames 
which overwhelmed his family. A few horſemen 
were the companions of his flight; and Nuſerit 
followed cloſe on their heels for two hundred 
miles. The Raja at laſt croſſed the Nirbidda, 
and penetrated into the country of Canduana. 

The unfortunate prince was, at length, over- aud death. 
come with fatigue. He came into a foreſt, and 
finding a pleaſant plain in the middle, he reſolved 
to halt; dreaming of no danger in the center of 
an.impervious wood. Both he and his followers 
alighted, and, tying their horſes to trees, betook 
themſelves to reſt. A barbarous race of men 
poſſeſſed the country round. They bad not ſeen 

the 
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the Raja's troop, but the neighing of his horſes 


led ſome of them to the ſpot. Looking from ihe 
thicket into the narrow plain where the fugitives 
lay, they perceived, to their aſtoniſhment, a 
number of men richly dreſſed, ſleeping on the 
ground; and fine horſes ſtanding near, with--fur. 
niture of ſilver and gold. The temptation was too 
great to be withſtood by men who had never ſeen 
ſo much wealth before. "They ruſhed upon the 


ſtrangers ; and ſtabbed them in their ſleep. While 


they were yet dividing the ſpoil, Nuſcrit came. 
The robbers were lain ; and the head ot the Raja 
was brought back to the army, which Nuſerit 
had left under the command of Aurungzebe. In 
the vaults of the Raja's palace were found to the 


value of three millions in ſilver coin, in gold, 


Marriages 
of the 
princes 
Di and 
Suja. 


and in jewels, which Aurungzebe laid at the feet 
of his father, as the firſt fruit of his victories. 
He was received with uncommon demonſtrations 
of joy; and Nuſerit, for his ſervices, was raiſed 
toa higher rank of nobility. 


During theſe tranſactions, all remained quiet 


at court. The emperor applied to public buſineſs ; 
nor was he forgetful of pleaſure. Though dur- 
ing the life of the Sultana, his affections were 
confined to her alone, he became diſſolute after her 
deceaſe. The vaſt number of women whom he kept 
for ſtate in his haram, had among them many 
enchanting beauties. He wandered from one 
charming object to another, without fixing his 
mind on any; and enjoyed their converſation, 
without being the dupe of their art. The daugh- 
ter of his brother Purvez was now grown into 
marriageable years; and he gave her to wife to 
his cldeſt ſon Dara, whom he deſtined for the 
throne. Suja, his ſecond ſon, was at the ſame 
time married to the daughter of Ruſtum Suffavi, 


of the royal line of Perſia, The ceremonies of 
theſe 
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theſe two marriages were attended with uncom- A. 5. 
mon pomp and feſtivity : eight hundred and ſe- 035, 
venty-five thouſand pounds were expended out of eat 
the public trealury alone; and the nobles con- 
tended with one another in expenſive entertain- 

ments and ſhews. 

Though the jealouſy of the emperor prevented Mohabet 
Mohabet for ſome time from taking upon himſelf Ane. 
the Subaſhip of Chandeiſh, and command of the 
army on the frontiers, that lord was at laſt per- 
mitted to retire to his government. His active 
genius could not remain idle long. Diſſatisfied 
with the conduct of his predeceſſor Eradit, who 
had carried on the late unſucceſsful war in the 
Decan, he found means of renewing hoſtilities 
with the Nizam. He led accordingly the Impe- 
rial army into the kingdom of Golconda, The 
Nizam was no match for that able general in the 
field, and he ſhut himielf up in the citadel of 
Dowlatabad. Mohabet ſat down before it; but 
for the ſpace of ſix months he could make little 
impreſſion upon it; from it, uncommon ſtrength 
and ſituation. 

The citadel of Dowlatabad is built on a ſolid Takes 
rock, almoſt perpendicular on every fide, which % “ 
riſes one hundred and forty yards above the plain. 

The circumference of the outermoſt wall is five 
thouſand yards ; the thickneſs, at the foundation, 
five; the height fifteen. The ſpace within is divided 
into nine fortifications, ſeparated by ſtrong walls, 
riſing gradually above one another toward the 
center, by which means each commands that 
which is next to it beneath, The entrance is by 
a ſubterraneous paſſage cut from the level of the 
plain, which riſes into the centre of the inner 
fort, by a winding ſtair-caſe. On the outſide, 
the entrance is ſecured with iron gates; the top 
of the ſtait-caſe is covered with a maſly grate, on 
which a large fire is kept during a ſiege. But 
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the ſtrength of Dowlatabad was not proof againſt 
treachery. Fatt. the ſon of Maleck Amber, ho 
was the governor, ſold it to Mohabet for a ſum 
of money, and an annual penſion of twenty-five 
thouſand pounds, ſecured on the Imperial trea- 
ſury. 

The old Nizam was dead before the treachery 
of Fatté had delivered up the impregnable fortreſs 
of Dowlatabad to Mohabet. An infant ſucceeded 
him; and Fatte choſe to make terms for himſelf, 
under the uncertainty of the young prince's for- 
tunes. The delivery of the Nizam into the hands 
of the Imperial general, was one of the conditions 
impoſed on Fatté for the bribe which he received. 
The prince was carried to Agra. He was treated 
with apparent reſpect and kindneſs by the empe- 


ror; but it was dangerous to permit him to re- 


Suja ſent 
to the De- 
Can, 


main at large. He was ordered into confinement 
in the caſtle of Gualiar; with an attendance of 
women and ſervants to alleviate his captivity. 
His dominions, in the mean time, were annexed 
to the empire; and Mohabet, with his wonted 
abilities, eſtabliſhed the form of government, by 
which the new province was to be, for the future, 
regulated. 

The animoſity and jealouſy which broke out 
afterwards among the princes, the four ſons of 
Shaw Jehan, made their firſt appearance at this 
time. Aurungzebe, who ſhewed a courage and 
underſtanding beyond his years, was in great fa- 
vour with the emperor. He delighted to encou- 
rage him in the martial exerciſes, which the 
prince ardently loved; and though he did not 
abate in his regard for his other ſons, they re- 


pined at the preference given to Aurungzebe. 


A feat which that prince performed on his birth- 
day, when he entered his fifteenth year, ſtrength- 
ened his intereſt in his father's affections. He 

fought 
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fought on horſeback againſt an elephant, in the 

reſence of the emperor and the whole court ; 
and by his dexterity killed that enormous animal. 
The whole empire rung with his praiſe; and the 
action was celebrated in verſe by Saib Selim, 
the beſt poet of the age. The prince Suja, natu- 
rally high-ſpirited and jealous, ſhewed violent 
ſigns of diſcontent at the preference given to Au- 
rungzebe. He began to look upon his younger 
brother as deſigned for the throne; and his 
haughty mind could not endure the thought. 
He wiſhed to be abſent from a ſcene which gave 
him uneaſineſs; and he prevailed on Mohabet to 
write to the emperor, requeſting that he ſhould 
be ſent to him to the Decan. Shaw Jehan con- 
ſented. Suja was created an Omrah of five thou- 
ſand horſe; and, having received ſixty thouſand 
pounds for his expences from the treaſury, he 
took leave of his father. | 


Dara, the Imperial prince, highly reſented the Jealouly 


honours conferred on Suja. He himſelf had hi- 
therto remained at court, without either office ot 
eſtabliſhment. He complained to his father with 
great vehemence ; and the latter endeavoured to 
ſooth his ſon, by inſinuating, that from his great 
affection for him, he could not permit him to 
take the field; and that, in the palace, there 
was no need of the parade of a military command. 
Dara would not be ſatisfied with theſe reaſons ; 


and the emperor, to make him ealy, gave him 


the command of fix thouſand horſe, The prince, 
however, could not forget the prior honours of 
Suja. He was told that Mohabet deſigned that 
prince for the throne; and there were ſome 
grounds for ſuſpicion on that head. Had Shaw 
Jehan had a ſerious deſign of favouring Suja, 
he could not have fallen upon more etfeCtual 
means of ſerving him, than by placing him un- 

| | der 
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A. D. der the tuition of ſo able an officer as Mohäbet. 
1533- But he had no intention of that kind. He had 
' 1044, fixed on Dara as his ſucceſſor ; though there was 
S—— little policy in his placing Suja in the channel of 
acquiring the favour of the army, a knowledge 
of the world, and a ſuperior {kill in war. It was 
upon theſe grounds, that Dara juſtly complained ; 
and the ſequel will ſhew, that he judged better 

than his father of the conſequences. 
Emperor's On the fifth of April, 1634, the emperor 
und marched from Agra toward Lahore. He moved 
flowly, taking the diverſion of hunting in all the 
foreſts on the way. He himſelf was an excellent 
ſportſman ; and the writer of his life relates, that 
he ſhot forty deer with his own hand, before he 
reached Delhi. In that city he remained a few 
days; and then proceeded to Lahore, where he 
arrived after a journey of more than a month. 
The governors of the northern provinces met 
the emperor near the city; and, with theſe and 
his own retinue, Shaw Jehan went with great 
pomp to viſit the tomb of his father. He diſ- 
tinguiſhed, by peculiar attention and aQs of fa- 
vour, Mirza Bakir and Sheich Beloli, two learned 
men, who reſided at Lahore; and, having mace 
a conſiderable preſent to the Fakiers, who kept 
up the perpetual Jamp in his father's tomb, he 
ſet out for the kingdom of Caſhmire, on the 
limits of which he arrived on the thirteenth of 
June. Pleaſure was his only buſineſs to Caſh- 
mire. He relaxed his mind from public affairs 
for lome days, and amuſed himſelf with viewing 
the curious ſprings, the caſcades, the hanging 
woods, and the lakes, which diverſify the de- 
lightful and romantic face of that beautiful coun- 
try. His progreſs was celebrated in verſe by 
Mahommed Jan : but his care for the ſtate ſcon 

breught him back to Lahore, 
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The Prince Suja arrived in the Imperial army 
in the Decan, while Mohabet was yet ſettling 
the affairs of the conquered dominions of the 


Nizain. The general received him with all the —"— 
diſtinction due to his birth, and ſoon after put 42 


his troops in motion toward Tellingana. The * 
enemy forſook the field, and betook themſelves 
to their ſtrong holds. Mohibet ſat down before 
Bizida; but the garriſon defended the place 
with ſuch obſtinacy, that the Imperialiſts made 
little progreſs. The warm valour of Suja could 


not brook delay. He attributed to the inactivity 


of Mohabet, what proceeded from the bravery 
of the enemy, and the ſtrength of the place. 
He raiſed by his murmuring a diflenſion between 
the officers of the army. Mohabet remonſtrat- 
ed againſt the behaviour of Suja ; and gave him 
to underſtand, that he hiniſelf, and not the 
prince, commanded the troops. Suja was obſti- 


nate. Mohabet ſent expreſſes to court, and the 


prince was recalled. He was enraged beyond 


meaſure at this indignity : but it was prudent to 


obey. He left the camp; and Mohabet, fal- 
ling ſick, was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. He 
returned to Brampour ; and his diſorder having 
increaſed in the march, put a period to his lite 
in a very advanced age. 


Mohabet was one of the molt extraordinary D-ath and 


character 
characters that ever figured i in India. Severe in „Nile 


diſpoſition, haughty in command, rigid in the be. 
execution of his orders, he was feared and re- 
ſpected, but never beloved by an indolent and ef- 
feminate race of men. In conduct he was un— 
rivalled, in courage he had few equals, and 
none in ſucceſs. In the field he was active, dar- 
ing and intrepid, always in perfect poſſeſſion of 
his own mind. His abilities ſeemed to rife with 
the occaſion ; and Fortune could preſent nothing 

in 
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in battle which his prudence had not foreſeen. 
In his political character, he was bold in his re- 
ſolves, active and determined in execution. As 


his own ſoul was above fear, he was an enem 


to cruelty ; and he was ſo honeſt himſelf, that he 
ſeldom ſuſpected others. His demeanor was lofty 
and reſerved; his manner full of dignity and 
grace: he was generous and always fincere. He 
attempted high and arduous things, rather from 
a love of danger than from ambition; and when 
he had attained the ſummit of greatneſs, and 
might have reſted there, he deſcended the pre- 
cipice, becauſe it was full of peril. Jehangire 
owed twice to him his throne ; once to his valour, 
and once to his moderation; and his name gave 
the empire to Shaw Jehan, more than the friend- 


| ſhip of Aſiph Jah. 


Anecdotes 


Notwithſtanding the great abilities of Mohi- 
bet, he ſeemed to be ſenfible of his own merit, 
and conſcious of his importance in the ſtate. He 
was punctilious about rank; and would upon no 
occaſion give place to the viſier; who would not 
relinquiſh the precedence which he derived from 
his high office. The diſpute was carried ſo high 
between theſe two great men in the beginning 
of the reign of Shaw ſehän, that it was agreed 


they ſhould not come to court on the ſame day. 


The emperor did not chuſe to interfere in the 
conteſt: they were both his benefaQors, both 
were powerful in the ſtate; and it would not be 
prudent to diſoblige one, by giving preference 
to the claims of the other. He, however, was 
at laſt prevailed upon to decide in favour of 
Aſiph: And he made his excuſe to Mohibet, 
by ſaying, © That in all civilized governments 
the ſword ſhould yield to the pen.” Mohabet 
ſubmitted ; but he avoided ever atter, as much 

as 
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Vor. III. A beauty 


. | as poſſible, the ceremony of appearing publicly a. p. 
2 in the preſence of the emperor. 08s 
8 | Theſe diſputes, though they did not break 044. 
y | out into an open rupture beben the viſier and 
le | Mohibet, were the ſource of a coldnets between 2 
y | them. Shaw Jehin was at no pains to reconcile 
d them. He was unwilling to throw the influence 
e of both into one channel; and by alternately fa- 
n vouring each, he kept alive their jealouſy. Mo- 
n habet had a numerous party at court; and they 
d had once almoſt ruined the power of Aſiph by 
e- recommending him to the emperor, as the only 
re fir man for ſettling the affairs of the Decan. His 
r, commiſſion was ordered without his knowledge; 
ve but he fell upon means of turning the artillery 
d- of the enemy upon themſelves. He perſuaded 
the emperor that Mohäbet only was fit to con- 
a- duct the war; at the ſame time that he made a 
it, merit with that general, of transferring to him 
le a government the molt lucrative and important 
10 in the empire, 
ot The emperor, upon the Soil of Mohabet, ſe- Embaſſy 
m parated the command of the army from the 82 52 
zh vernment of the Decan. Iſlam Chan became ge— 
1g neral of the forces, with the title of paymaſter— 
ed general; and the Subaſhip was conferred on Chan 
y. Ziman, the ſon of Mohabet. In the beginning | 
he of January 1635, Tirbiet Chan returned from * 
th his embaſſy to Mahommed, prince of Balick. f 
be That lord had been ſent to Mahommed to demand i 
ce redreſs for the incurſions of his ſubjects into the un 
as northern provinces. Mahommed excuſed the in- * 
of ſult, in ſubmiſſive letters, accompanied with pre- in 
et, ſents; the moſt valuable of which, to a prince 1. 
1ts of Shaw Jehan's amorous diſpoſition, was the 
et young and beautiful Malika Shade, the daughter | | 
ch of Mahommed Sultin, lineally deſcended from il 
as Timur. The emperor received this northern mt 
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beauty with exceſs of joy; and ſoon forgot the 
invaſions of the Uſbecs in her charms. 

Shaw Jehbin, after his return from Caſhmire, 
continued for ſome time at Lahore. He left 
that city on the 27th of January, and arrived 
at Agra on the 23d of March, 1635. Nadira, 
the daughter of Purvez, and wife of the Impe- 
rial prince Dara, was brought to bed, on the way, 
of a ſon; who received the name of Solimin She- 
ko from his grandfather. Great rejoicings were 
made upon the birth of the prince ; and the em- 
peror, upon the occaſion, mounted a new throne, 
formed of ſolid gold, emboſſed with various 
figures, and ſtudded with precious ſtones. The 


throne had been ſeven years in finiſhing, and 


the expence of the jewels only amounted to 
twelve hundred and 5 thouſand pounds of our 
money. It was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Tuckt Taous, or the Peacock Throne, from 
having the figures of two peacocks ſtanding be- 
hind it with their tails ſpread, which were ſtud- 
ded with jewels of various colours to repreſent 
the life. Between the peacocks ſtood a parrot 
of the ordinary ſize, cut out of one emerald. 
The fineſt jewel in the throne was a ruby, which 
had fallen into the hands of Timur when he plun- 


dered Delhi in the year 1398. Jehangire, with 


Promoti- 
ons. 


peculiar barbarity, diminiſhed the beauty and luſ- 
tre of the ſtone, by engraving upon it his own 
name and titles; and when he was reproved for 
this piece of vanity by the favourite Sultana, he 
replied, ** This ſtone will perhaps carry my name 
down further through time, than the empire of 
the houſe of Timur.” 

The feſtival on account of the birth of Soli- 
min, was ſucceeded by various promotions at 
court. Aurungzcbe was created an Omrah of 


five thouſand horſe; and the viſier was raiſed to 
the 
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the high dignity of captain- general of the Imperial a. p. 
forces. Shaw Jehan was not altogether diſinte- 153s- 
reſted in conferring this honour on Aſiph. He 14; 
paid him a viſit in his own houſe upon his appoint. E- 
ment, and received a preſent of five lacks of rou- 

pees ; which he immediately added to the ſum of 

one million and an half ſterling, which he laid 

out in the courſe of the year on public buildings, 


and on canals for bringing water to Agra, 
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Emperor's expedition to the Decan Reduction of that 
country— Death of Chan Zimdn—An inſurrection 
in Behar —2uelled—Candahir reſtored to the em- 
pire—Invajion from Afſaim— Reduction of Tibet— 
Oppreſſive governors puniſhed—Prince Suja nar- 
rowly eſcapes from the flames of Rajamihil— 
An embaſſy ta Con/tantinople—Calamities in the 
northern provinces—Neath and character of Aſiph 
FH —Tirbiet puniſhed for oppreſſion—An inva- 
fron threatened from Perha—lInterrupted by the 
death of Shaw Sf. 5 


2278 SHAW JEHAN, whether moſt prompted by 
Hig. avarice or by ambition is uncertain, formed a 
1945. : . 
w——-} reſolution to reduce the Mahommedan ſovereign— 
The em. ties of the Decan into provinces of the Mogul 
peror re- empire. The conqueſts made by his generals 
luives e were partial. They had laid waſte, but had not 
Decan. ſubdued, the country ; and when moſt ſucceſsful, 
they impoſed contributions rather than a tribute 
on the enemy. Even the preat abilities of Mo- 
habet were not attended with a ſucceſs equal to 
the ſanguine hopes of the emperor; and all his 
proſpects of conqueſt vaniſhed at the death of 
that able general. Shaw Jehin, though addicted 


to 
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to the enervating pleaſures of the haram, was 4. P. 


rouzed by his ambition to mark his reign with 


ſome ſplendid conqueſt; * For it is not 1645, 
enough,” he ſaid, © for a great prince to ſenjdlt 


e only to his poſterity the dominions which he 
4 has received from his fathers.” The thought 
was more magnificent than wiſe. To improve 
the conqueſts of his fathers with true policy, 
would be more uſeful to his poſterity, and 
more glorious to himſelf, than to exhauſt his 
ſtrength in violent efforts to extend the limits 
of his empire. He however had determined on 
the meaſure; and the advice of his moſt prudent 
Omrahs and counſellors was deſpiſed. 


On the firſt of October, 1636, he ſet out from He ſenout 


Agra with his uſual pomp and magniſicence. 
Dowlatabäd was the point to which he directed 
his march ; bit his progreſs was politically ſlow. 
He had given orders to the governors of the pro- 
vitices to join him with their forces as he advanced; 
and the diſtance of many of them from the in- 
tended ſcene of action, required time to bring them 
to the field. The prince Aurungzcbe attended 
his father on this expedition, and was highly in 
favour, He propoſed, with a youthful ardor 
which pleafed the emperor, to take a circuit with 
theImperial camp, through the province of Bundela, 
to view the ſtrong, holds which he himſelf, under 
the tuition of Nuſerit, had ſome time before ta- 
ken from the unfortunate Judger Singh. The 
emperor had not as yet collected a force ſufficient 
to enſure ſucceſs to his arms; and to gain tune, 
he liſtened to the requeſt of his ſon. The whole 
of the year was paſled in premeditated delays, 
and in excurſions of hunting; ſo that the empe- 
ror did not arrive in the Decan till the latter end 
of the rainy ſeaſon of the 1637 of the Chriſtian 
ra. 


The 
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A.D. The Subas of the different provinces had, with 
1638. their troops, joined the emperor on his march. 
1 His force was prodigious when he entered the bor- 
- === ders of the enemy. On his arrival at Dowlata- 
He lays bad, he was able to form twelve different armies, 
waſte the which, under twelve leaders, he ſent into the 
country, kingdoms of Bijapour and Tellingana. The 
princes of the country had collected their forces, 

but they knew not to which quarter they ſhould 

direct their march. The Imperialiſts formed a 

circle round them. and war was at once in all 
parts of their dominions. The orders of the 
emperor were barbarous and cruel, He ſubmit- 

ted the open country to fire; and garriſons that 

reſiſted were put to the ſword. © War is an evil,” 

he ſaid; © and compaſſion contributes only to 

render that evil permanent.” The eaſtern writers 
deſcribe the miſeries of the Decan in the peculiar 
hyperboles of their diction. Towns and cities,” 

ſay they, “ were ſeen in flames on every fide ; the 

hills were ſhaken with the continual roar of artillery, 

and tigers and the wild beaſts of the deſart fled from 

the rage of men.” One hundred and fifteen towns 

and caſtles were taken and deſtroyed in the courſe 

of the year. The emperor ſate, in the mean time, 

aloft in the citadel of Dowlatabid, and looked 

down, with horrid joy, on the tempeſt which 

he himſelf had raiſed around. | 

' which ſub- The devaſtations committed by the expreſs or- 
mits. ders of the emperor, had at laſt the intended ef, 
fect on the ſovereigns of Tellingana and Bija- 

our. Shut up in their ſlrongeſt forts, they 

could not aſſiſt their ſubjects, who were either 

ruined or maſſacred without mercy around them. 

They propoſed peace in the moſt humble and ſup- 
plicating terms. Shaw Jehin took advantage of 


their neceſſities, and impoſed ſevere conditions. 
They 
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They were eſtabliſhed, by commiſſion from the 
emperor, as hereditary governors of their own 
dominions, upon agreeing to give a large annual 
tribute, the firſt payment of which was to be 
made at the ſigning of the treaty. The princes 
beſides were to acknowledge the emperor and his 
ſucceſſors lords paramount of the Decan in all 
their public deeds, and to deſign themſelves, 
The humble ſubjects of the empire of the Mo- 
uls. 
8 The treaty being ſigned and ratified, the em- 
peror left his ſon Aurungzèbe under the tuition 
of Chan Ziman, the fon of Mohibet, at the head 
of a conſiderable force, to awe his new ſubjects. 
In the ſtrong holds which had fallen into his hands 
during the war, he placed garriſons ; and having 
left the Decan, took the route of Ajmere, On 
the eighth of December, 1638, he arrived in that 
city, and viſited the ſhrine of Moin ul Dien, 
more from a deſire to pleaſe the ſuperſtitious 
among his courtiers, than from his own devoti- 
on. He had not remained long at Ajmere when 
the prince' Aurungzebe arrived, to celebrate his 
nuptials with the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, the 
fon of Aſiph Jah. The viſier, who had remain- 
ed during the war at Agra, to manage the civil 
affairs of the empire, came to join the court at 
Ajmere, accompanied by Morad, the emperor's 


youngeſt ſon, and was preſent at the ſplendid 


feſtival held in honour of the marriage of his 
grandſon with his grand-daughter, 


Soon after the departure of Aurungzèbe from Nel of 
man Zi- 


the army in the Decan, Chan Zimän fell ſick and 
died. His death was much regretted by the whole 
empire. Calm, manly, and generous, he was 
eſteemed, reſpected, and beloved. He was pol- 
ſeſſed of all the polite accompliſhments of the 
gentleman: he was a brave general, a good 

ſtateſman, 
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Z. D. ſtateſman, an excellent ſcholar, and a poet. 
Big. Under his original name of Mirza Amani, he 
1048, publiſhed a collection of his poems, which are 
— ſtill in high repute for their energy and elegance 
over all the Eaſt. The emperor was ſo ſenſible 
of the high merit of Chan Ziman, that he ſin- 
cerely lamented bis death, and ſpoke much in 
his praiſe in the hall of the preſence, before the 
whole nobility. “ We did not mils,” ſaid he, 
& the abilities of Mohabet, till we loſt his ſon.” 
Aurungzebe received immediate orders to repair 
to the Decan, and to take upon himſelf the ſole 
command of the Imperial army, ſtationed in the 
conquered provinces. 
Infurrec- During theſe tranſactions in Ajmere, the revolt 
3 Be- of the Raja of Budgepour happened in the pro- 
vince of Behar. Ihe .emperor detached a part 
of the army under Abdalla to ſuppreſs the inſur- 
rection. Abdalla at the ſame time received a 
commiſſion to govern Behar in quality of Suba. 
He attacked and defeated the Raja on his firſt 
arrival ; and that unfortunate prince, whoſe love 
of independence had made him overlook his own 
want of power, was reduced to the laſt extremity. 
He ſhut himſelf up in a fortreſs which was invelt- 
ed on all ſides. When a breach was made in the 
walls, and the orders for the aſſault were iſſued, 
the Raja came out of his caltle, leading his chil- 
dren in his hand, He might have been par- 
doned ; but his wife appearing behind him ſealed 
his doom. She was extremely handſome, and 
Abdalla, though old himſelf, wiſhed to grace his 
haram with a beautiful widow. The unfortunate 
Raja, therefore, was put to death on the ſpot as 
a rebel. 
Candahar The news of the defeat and death of the Raja 


cg of Budgepour ſcarce arrived at court, when Shaw 


empire, Jehan received an agreeable piece of intelligence 
from 
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from the northern frontier of the empire. The 
feeble adminiſtration of Sefi, who ſucceeded Shaw 
Abas in the throne of Perſia, had thrown the at- 
fairs of that kingdom into contuſion. Ali Mur- 
dan commanded in the fortreſs of Candahar. His 
fidelity was ſuſpected ; and, beſides, he ſaw no 
end of the troubles which diſtracted his country. 
He reſolved to fave himſelf from the malice of 
his enemies, by delivering the city to the empe- 
ror of Hindoſtan, from whole hands it had been 
wreſted by Shaw Abas. A negociation was there- 
fore ſet on foot by Ali Murdan with Seid Chan, 
the governor of Cabul. His terms were only 
for himſelf. Seid cloſed with him in the name 
of his ſovereign, He ſent his fon in haſte with 
a force to Candahir, Wien was delivered by Ali 
Murdan, who let out immediately to pay his reſ- 
pects to his new ſovereign. 

defi no ſooner heard of the treachery of Ali 
Murdan, than he iſſued orders for a force to 
march from Choraſſan to retake Candahir. This 
expedition was under the conduct of Seaholh, 
That officer appeared before the city with ſeven 
thouſand horſe; but Seid, who commanded in 
the place, ſallied out with an inferior force, and 
totally defeated the Perſians, for which ſignal 
ſervice he was railed, by the name of Ziffer Jung, 
to the dignity of ſix thouſand horſe. Gulzar, 
the governor of Moultan, was removed to Canda- 
har; and as a general war with Perſia was appre- 
hended, the prince Suja was diſpatched with a 
great army to the province of Cabul. Before 
Gulzar arrived at his new government, Seid 
following bis victory over the Perſians, pene- 
trated into Seiſtan. Buſt, Zemindiwir, and other 
places fell into his hands ; and all the diſtrict 


which had formerly been annexed to the govern- 
nent 
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p. ment of Candahir, was reduced to ſubjection by 


153 his arms. 
1048. The emperor was ſo overjoyed at the recovery 


of Candahar, that he received Ali Murdan with 
Ali Mur- every mark of eſteem and gratitude. He was 
_—_ raiſed to the rank of ſix thouſand horſe, with the 
title of captain-general of the Imperial forces, and 
inveſted with the government of Caſhmire. The 
fervice he had done was great, but the reward 
of treachery was extravagant. Ali, however, 
feemed to pofleſs abilities equal to any rank. 
Bold, provident and ambitious, he graſped at 
power; and when he had obtained it, he kept 
it during his life by management and intrigue. 
His generoſity rendered him popular ; and before 
his death he is ſaid to have numbered ſixteen 
thouſand families of Afgans, Uſbecs, and Moguls, 

among his clients and dependants. 
Invafon The moſt remarkable tranſaction of the year 
from . 1638, next to the recovery of Candahir, was an 
invaſion of the province of Bengal by the Tartars 
of Aſſam. They ruſhed down the river Birram- 
puta in armed boats, to where 1t falls into the 
Ganges, below Dacca. They plundered ſome of 
the northern diſtricts, and made themſelves maſ- 
ters of ſeveral ſmall forts. Iſlam, governor of 
Bengal, hearing of the invaſion, marched againſt 
the enemy with all the Imperial troops ſtationed 
in the province. "They had the folly to come to 
action with the Suba, and he gave them a fignal 
defeat. Four thouſand were killed on the ſpot, 
and five hundred armed veſſels fell into the hands 
of the conqueror. The remaining part of the 
invaders fled; and the governor purſued them 
into their own country. Fifteen forts, with the 
king of Aſſam's ſon-in-law, fell into his hands. 
The whole province of Cochigi was reduced; 


and he invaded that of Buldive. The latter was 
very 


TO * 3 
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very obſtinately defended. Few paſſes led into 
ir, being environed with mountains. The Suba 
at laſt forced the paſſes, and the enemy fled to 


the hills. 


The ſovereign of Buldive did not long ſurvive 
the reduction of his country. Worn out with 
fatigue, haraſſed with grief, and tormented with 
vexation, he was ſeized with a contagious diſtem- 
per, which infected his family, and carried him 
and them off in a few days. His people, how- 
ever, would not quit their hills. The enemy 
ſpread devaſtation over the plain below; and the 
unfortunate Aſſaͤmites beheld from the woods 
the ſmoke of their burning towns. But the un- 
bounded ravages of Iflam occaſioned his retreat. 
The grain was inadvertently deſtroyed in the fre 
which conſumed the towns of Buldive, and a 
ſcarcity of proviſions began to be felt in the Im- 
perial camp. Iſlam marched back with the ſpoils 
of Aſſam; but he ſuffered incredible hardihips 
from the badneſs of the roads, the torrents which 
fell from the hills, and a diſtemper, which the 
rainy ſeaſon, now come on, had raiſed in the 
army. 'The kingdom of Tibet was, at the ſame 
time, reduced by Ziffer. The news of this double 
conqueſt came at the ſame inſtant to the emperor. 
He was greatly pleaſed with the ſuccels of his arms, 
as none of the Mahommedan princes, who had 
reigned before him in India, ever penetrated into 
thole countries. 

The eleventh year of the reign of Shaw jehin 
commenced with the death of the Mah-Raja, 
prince of the Rajaputs. He was ſucceeded in the 
throne by his ſecond fon Huſſinet Singh; it being 
the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the branch of the Raja- 
puts called Mahrattors, to leave the ſceptre to the 
diſpoſal of the ſovereigns by their latter will. 
The Rajaputs, properly ſo called, did not ac- 
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A. D. quieſce in the right of Huſſinet. He had an elder 
3 brother, and they adhered to him. The flames 
1048. of a civil war were kindled; but the emperar in- 
— cterfered; and, after having examined the claims 
of both the princes, he confirmed the Raja's will 
in favour of Huſſinet, whom he raiſed to the rank 
of four thouſand horſe, His elder brother, who 
was deprived of all hopes of the throne by the 
deciſion of the emperor, was allo created an Om- 
rah of three thouſand. 

Peace with The inſult which Perſia received through the 
Perla. invaſion of its territories by the Mogul governor 
of Candabar, did not raiſe any ſpirit of revenge 
in the court of Iſpahan. The debility in the 
councils of Seſi brought on a peace between the 
empires. Shaw Jehan had diſpatched Sifder 
Chan his ambaſſador to the court of Perſia, That 
lord returned this year from Serifa, where Sefi 
reſided, with a preſent of five hundred horſes, 
ſome curious animals, and various manufactures 
of Perſia, to the value of five lacks of roupees. 
Sifder executed his commiflion ſo much to his 
maſter's ſatisfadtion, that he was raiſed to the 
dignity of five thouſand horſe. The chief condi- 
tion of the treaty of peace between Perſia and 
Hindoltan was, an entire cefſion of Candahar by 

the former in favour of the latter. 
Dearth of The winter of the year 1637 had been remark- 
Ar2:l, h® able for a great fall of ſnow in the northern pro- 
* vinces of India. It extended as far as Lahore; 
and in the mountains of Cabul and Caſhmire, 
many villages, with all their inhabitants, were 
overwhelmed and deſtroyed. Ihe emperor, in 
the mean time, kept his court at Lahore. Peace 
being eſtabliſhed on every ſide, he applied him- 
ſelf to the management of the civil government 
of the empire. He iſſued many ſalutary edicts for 
the {ecurity of property, the improvement of the 
country, 
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country, and the encouragement of commerce. 
In the midit of his cares for the good of the ſtate, 
he was afflicted with the death of Afzil Chan, a 
man of great literary talents, who had been his 
preceptor. The young princes were alſo edu- 
cated under his care, and they mourned: him as a 
father. He had been raiſed to the firſt honours 
of the empire. He obtained the rank of ſeven 
thouſand, and the management of the civil affairs 
of the empire were in a great meaſure in his hands. 
The emperor, to ſhow his great veneration for 
his abilities, allowed him an annual revenue of 
three hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds. 
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Soon after the death of Afzil, the princes Dara Para and 


and Suja were railed to higher ranks of nobility, 
Dara was dignified with the title of an Omrah of 
ten thouſand horſe and ten thouſand foot; and 
Suja with the rank of ſeven thouſand horſe and 
as many of foot. The emperor having frequently 
declared his intentions of leaving the throne to 
Dara, gave him always the fir{t place in dignities 
and power. He ſhewed an inclination of habi- 
tuating his other ſons to a ſubmiſſion to Dara; 
and whatever marks of ſuperior affection he might 
beſtow on his younger ſons in private, in public 
he directed his principal attention to the eldeſt. 
Aurungzebe was not at court when his brothers 
were promoted. Averle to idleneſs in his com- 
mand of the army in the Decan, he made an in- 
curſion, under pretence of injuries, into the 
country of Baglana. The forts fell into his 
hands, and the chiefs ſubmitted to a tribute; but 
the ſterility and poverty of thoſe regions did nei— 
ther anſwer the expence of the war, nor that of 
keeping the poſſeſſion of the conquered country. 
He therefore evacuated the places which he had 
taken, and depended for the tribute on the fu— 
ture fears of the enemy. Having, brought back 
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the army within the limits of the empire, Au- 
rungzebe, who was jealous of the influence of 
Dara with the emperor, requeſted leave of ab- 
ſence, and came to Lahore, 'where his father at 
the time reſided. 

The prince Suja, who had been ſent with an 
army to Cabul, when a war with Perſia was 
apprehended, had for ſome time remained in that 
city. His wife dying, he returned on the twenty- 
third of June, 1638, to Lahore, where he was 
married with great pomp and folemnity to the 
daughter of Azim. Complaints having been ſent to 
court againſt Iſlam, governor of Bengal, he was re- 
moved from his office; and Snja was ordered to 
proceed, with a commiſſion, into that kingdom, 
to reſtore the civil regulations which had been 
ruined by the rapacity of Iſlam. Abdalla, go- 
vernor of Behar, had alſo fallen under the empe- 
ror's diſpleaſure for ſome oppreſſions which he 
had exerciſed in the execution of juſtice. Shaw 
Jehan, who was a ſevere juſticiary, would not 
even have his repreſentatives in the provinces ſul- 
pected of partiality in the diſtribution of the 
laws. He heard the complaints of the pooreſt 
ſubjects, from the moſt diſtant corners of the em- 
- pire, and the influence of the firſt men in the 
ſtate was not ſufficient to protect the delinquents 
from his reſentment. He was, therefore, beloved 
by the people, and reverenced and feared by the 
great. An Imperial order was iſſued to Abdalla 
to appear in the preſence, to give a public ac- 
count of his adminiſtration; and Shaiſta, the 
ſon of the viſier, was raiſed to the government 
of Behar. Abdalla had the good fortune to clear 
himſelf of the aſperſions thrown on his character 
by his enemies; and he was ſent, with a conſi- 


derable force, againſt inſurgents in the — 
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of Bundela, and ſome Rajas, who, from their A. p. 


hills, made depredatory incurſions into Behar. 
Abdalla no ſooner arrived in the place of his 
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deſtination than peace was reſtored. The ban - 
ditti who infeſted the country, fled precipitately Excellent 
to their mountains, and diſperſed themſelves to 39%"; 


ment of 


their ſeveral homes. Some examples of juſtice the empe- 


upon thoſe who fell into the hands of the Impe- or. 


rialiſts, confirmed the tranquillity which now was 
general over all the empire. The attention of 
the emperor to the improvement of his dominions, 
his impartial execution of juſtice, his exact 
but not oppreſſive mode of collecting the 
revenues, rendered his people happy and his 
empire flouriſhing. A lover of pleaſure him- 
ſelf, though not fond of parade and ſhew, 
his haram was a conſiderable market for the 
fineſt manufactures; and the ample proviſion 
made for his ſons and nobles, rendered his 
capital a cluſter of princely courts, where mag- 


nificence and elegant luxury prevailed in the ex- 


treme. He divided his time between the hall 
of audience and the haram. He heard com- 
plaints with patience ; he decided with preciſion 
and equity; and when his mind was fatigued 
with buſineſs, he dived into the elegant and ſe- 
cret apartments of his women; who, being the 
natives of different countries, preſented to his, 
eyes a variety of charms. | 


Suja, to whom a ſon was born ſoon after his The capi- 


arrival in Bengal, narrowly eſcaped with his life, 


til of Ben · 
gal de- 


from a fire which broke out in the capital of the He by 


province. Many of his ſervants, and ſome of 
his women, were deſtroyed in the flames; and 
the whole city was burnt down to the ground. 
Rajamabil never recovered from this diſaſter. 
The waters of the Ganges joined iſſue with the 
ſlames 


res 
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A.n. flames in its deſtruction. The ground on which 
159. it flood was carried away by the river; and no- 
oag thing now remains of its former magnificence, 
except ſome wells, which, as the earth on which 
they were funk has been carried away by the 
ſtream, appear like ſpires in the channel of the 

river, when its waters are low. | 
Ali Vur- Ali Murdan, who, for the delivery of Canda- 
„ed har to the emperor, bad been gratified with the 
government of Caſlimire, returned to court at 
Lahore on the eighteenth of October. No com- 
plaints againſt his adminiſtration having been pre- 
ferred in the hall of audience, he was received 
with diſtinction and favour. lo reward him 
tor the equity and juſtice of his government, he 
was raiſed to the government of Punjab; with 
a power of holding Caſhmire by deputy. Ali 
Murdan took immediate poſſeſſion of his new of- 
fice; and the emperor ſignified to his ſon Aurung- 
zobe, that his preſence in the Decan was neceſſary, 
to ſuperintend the affairs of his government, 
which, in the hands of deputies, might fal! into 
confuſion, from the diſtance of the conquered 

provinces from the ſeat of empire. 

Pn of When Aurungzébe ſet out for the Decan, the 
— een, reſolving upon a tour to Cafhmire, 
tre O::10- moved the Imperial camp northward from La- 
gg hore. Whilſt he amufed himſelf in that beautiful 
country, Mahommed Zerif, whom he had ſome 
time before ſent ambaſſador to Conſtantinople, 
returned to court. Morad, who at that time 
held the Ottoman ſceptre, had received Zerif with 
every mark of reſpect and eſteem. The empires 
having no political buſineſs to ſettle, the embaſly 
was chiefly an affair of compliment; with a 
requeſt to permit Zerif to purchaſe ſome fine 
horſes in Arabia. Morad not only granted the 
required javour, but even gave to tie amballador 
{eyeral 
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ſeveral horſes of the higheſt blood, with furni- 
ture of ſolid gold, ſtudded with precious ſtones, 
as a preſent to Shaw ſehan. The emperor was 
highly pleaſed with the reception given to his 
ambaſſador ; and he was charmed with the beauty 
of the horſes. On the ſeventeenth of February, 
1040, he ſet out for Lahore, the bufineſs of the 
empire requiring his preſence nearer its centre. 
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When he was upon the road, a prodigious Calami- 


fall of rain laid the whole country under water. 
No dry ſpot was left for pitching the Imperial 
tent; and he was obliged to fleep for ſeveral 
nights in a boat. Tis army were in the mean 
time in the utmoſt diſtreſs. Their horſes without 
provender; and they them'/elves deſtitute of provi- 
ſions. Four thonſand families were ſwept away 
and drowned by the river Behat. On the banks of 
the Choſhal the deſtruction was greater {till. Se- 
ven hundred villages were carried away, with 
their inhabitants ; and every day brought freſh 
accounts of diſaſters from other parts of the 
country, through which the branches of the In- 
dus flow. When the waters began to ſubſide, 
the emperor haſtened his march. The ſcene 
which preſented itſelf ro his eyes as he advanced, 

was full of horror. Boats were ſeen ſticking in 
the tops of trees; the filh were gaſping on dry 
land, the bodies of men and animals were mixed 
with the wreck of villages, and mud and ſand 
covered the whole face of the country. He was 
ſo much affected with the milery of his ſubjects, 
that he iſſued an edict for the remiſſion of the 
taxes for a year, to the countries which had ſuf— 
fered by that dreadful calamity. He alſo made 


. donations from the public treaſury to many ot 


the farmers, to enable them to maintain their 
families; and, continuing his journey, arrived, 
on the firſt of April, at Lahore, 
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During theſe diſaſters on the banks of the In- 
dus, Buſt was ſurpriſed by the Perfian governor 
of the province of Seiſtän. Gulzar, who com- 
manded for the empire in Candahär, detached a 
part of the garriſon under his lieutenant Leitif 
Chan, to rctake the place. He ſummoned Buſt 
upon his arrival, but the Perſians refuſed to ſur— 
render. Ile began his approaches ; and, aſter a 
{mart fiege, in which his vigilance, activity, and 
courage did him great honour, he took Buſt. 
Ihe garriſon were made priſoners; and Leitif, 
purſuing the advantage which he had obtained, 
made incurſions into Seiſtàn, and carried off great 
booty, with which he returned to Candahar. 
The debility of the councils of Perſia ſuffered this 
altront to paſs without revenge. 

In the ſummer of the year 1640, Arſelan Aga, 
who had accompanied Zerif from Conſtantinople, 
as ambaſſador from Morid, had his audience of 
leave of the emperor. He was preſented with 
twelve thouſand pounds for the expences of his 
journey home; and he was charged with mag- 
nificent preſents for his maſter. News at the 
ſame time arrived at court, that the oppreſſions 
committed by Azim, governor of Guzerat, had 
occaſioned an inſurrettion ; at the head of which, 
the two chiefs, Jami and Bahara, appeared. Azim, 
poſſeſſed of an immenſe revenue, foon raiſed a force, 
which, in the end, reduced the inſurgents ; but all 
the money, which ought to have been remitted to 
the treaſury, was Cz pended in the war. The empe- 
ror was enraged at his conduct. He deprived him 
of his government; and ordered him to repair 
to court, to give an account of his adminiſtratt- 
on. Nis friends interceded in his behalf. The 
empcror was inflexible ; till a fair couſin of Azim, 
who was retained in the Imperial haram, threw 
Derſelf at his Jcet, and not only obtained the par- 


in 
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in his former office. After he had. paſſed his A», 
word in favour of Azim to this weeping beauty, _ 
he commanded her never more to appear in his 15;;, 
preſence : “ For,” ſaid he, “ I will not have my ——oa/ 
juſtice perverted by my weakneſs,” | 

Morad, the fourth fon of the emperor, was The prince 
now in the ſeventeenth year of his age. Like Je 
his brothers he was high-ſpirited and a lover of guith-: 
war. An opportunity offered which ſuited his fel. 
diſpoſition. Jagenat Singh, a prince on the con- 
fines of Marwar, who was a ſubject of the empire, 
revolted, and iſſuing from his native mountains, 
ſpread devaſtation through the neighbouring 
plains. The active ſpirit of Morad flew before 
him. He outſtripped the news of his coming by 
his expedition; ſurpriſed, defeated, and purſued 
the prince to his fort of Tara Cudda, in which, 
after a ſmart ſiege, he was taken ; but pardoned, 
upon conditions. The emperor was pleaſed with 
the vigour which he diſcovered in the foul of Mo- 
rad ; and he received him upon his return with 
great diſtinction and affection. 

The death of the viſier Aſiph Jah, in the ſe- D-ath of 
venty-ſecond year of his age, was the moſt re.. 
markable event of the ſucceeding year. IIIs 
daughter Moina Banu, the ſiſter of the favourite 
Sultana, and wife of Seit Chan, the high-(teward 
of the houſchold, died a ſhort time before her 
father : and his grief for her, as he was worn-out 
with buſineſs, infirmities, and age, feems to have 
haſtened his death, which happened on the twen- 
tieth of November. He was born in Tartary, many 
years before his father Aiaſs quitted that country 
to puſh his fortune in Hindoſtan; and he did not 
leave the place of his nativity, till the affairs of 
his, father aſſumed a very favourable aſpect in the 
court of the emperor Akbar. The merit of Aiafs 
raiſed himſelf to the firſt offices of the ſtate ; and 
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A. D. his ſon was not of a diſpoſition to relinquiſh the 
1641. advantages which his family had gained. Habi- 
| 1061. tuated to buſineſs under his father, he ſucceeded 
\—— him in the office of viſier, and managed the af- 
fairs of the empire with great addreſs during the 
remaining part of the reign of Jehangire. The 
active part which he took to ſecure the empire for 
Shaw Jehan, met with every return of gratitude 
from that prince; who, ſoon after his acceſſion, 
raiſed him to an oflice ſuperior in dignity to that 
of viſier, called Vakiel Mutuluck, or abſolute 
miniſter of the empire. The emperor, who had 
the ſincereſt affection for his daughter, the mo- 
ther of ſo many princes and princeſſes, diſtin- 
guiſhed Aſiph in his converſation with the title of 
Father. He dignified that miniſter at the ſame 
time with many pompous titles. In public deeds 
he was ſtyled, The Strength of the Realm, the 
Protector of the Empire, the Powerful Prince, 
the Lord of Lords, the revered Father of Wil- 
dom, the Leader of Armies, in rank great as 

AsreH, and a Lion in War. 
* _ Though three ſons and five daughters ſurvived 
oe the viſier, he adopted his grandſon Dara, the 
Dara. Imperial prince, and conſtituted him heir to all 
bis fortune. He excuſed' himſelf to his ſons, 
by ſaying, that he had already raiſed them to high 
ranks and employments in the ſtate ; and thar, 
if they conducted themſelves with prudence and 
wiſdom, the favour of the emperor would be 
to them an ample fortune. But, ſhould Folly 
be the ruler of your conduct,“ continued Aſiph, 
* you do not deſerve to poſſeſs the wealth which 
J have acquired by my ſervices.” There was 
prudence in the conduct of Aſiph upon this occa- 
ſion. The emperor loved money ; and he might 
have availed himſelf of the law, which conſtitutes 
the prince the heir of all his officers; and a diſ- 
pute 
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pute of that kind might prove fatal to the influ- A. b. 
ence and intereſt of the family of the viſier. He, . 
however, divided, before his death, three hun- - 
dred and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds among 
his children and ſervants. Dara, in terms of his 


will, took poſſeſſion of the bulk of his fortune, 


which in coin, in jewels, in plate, elephants, and 
horſes, amounted to near four millions ſterling, 
excluſive of his eſtates in land, which, according 
to the tenures in India, reverted to the crown. 

Though the abilities of Aſiph Jah were little His cha- 
known under the wife and able adminiſtration of Ae. 
his father, they broke forth with luſtre when he 
himſelf came into the firſt office in the ſtate. He 
was a great orator, a fine writer, an able politician. 

In his private character, he was mild, affable, 
humane, generous ; in his public, ſevere, reſerved, 

inflexible, exact. He never excuſed negligence z 
he puniſhed diſobedience. His orders, theretore, 
were no ſooner iſſued than they were executed; 

his very nod was reſpected, underſtood, and obey- 
ed, He was poſſeſſed of political as well as per- 
ſonal courage ; as little afraid of the unjuſt re- 


' proaches of his friends, as he was of the wea- 


pons of his enemies; and he was often heard to 
ſay, That he who fears death is unworthy of 
life.” He was uniform in his conduct, impartial 
and dignified in his actions, conſiſtent with him- 
ſelf. He courted not popularity by his meaſures : 

juſtice, propriety, and the ultimate good of the 
ſtate, and not the applauſe of the vulgar, were 
his objects in all his deciſions. He was fit for the 
field, as well as adapted for the cabinet; and had 
he not gained renown with the pen, he would 
have commanded it with the ſword. In his youth, 
he was addicted to poetry. He wrote upon he- 
roic ſubjects ; and the fire of his genius was ſuch, 


that the very ſound of his verſe animates the foul 
to 
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to war. The glory and happineſs of India dur- 


ing his long adminiſtration were great; and 
when war raged on the frontiers, the interior 


- provinces enjoyed uninterrupted peace. The 


His ſons, 


Juſtice of 
the em pe- 
ror. 


field in which he moved was extenſive, but his 
eye comprehended the whole. An eaſtern wri- 
ter continues the metaphor, and ſays, “ That 
he rendered that field flouriſhing and fruitful. 
He paſſed through it with reputation and luſtre, 
and when he ſunk into the grave, a cloud of 
ſorrow obſcured the face of the empire.“ 

The original name of the eldeſt ſon of Aſiph was 
Mirza lorad. He was dignified afterwards with 
the title of Shaiſta Chan ; and he was governor of 
Behir at the death of his father. He poſſeſſed 
not the abilities of his family ; being of an infirm 
and ſickly conititution, with a delicate, rather 
than a vigorous and active mind. Mirza Miſti, 
the ſecond fon of Aſiph, was a youth of great 
hopes ; vigorous, active, and full of fire. He 
loſt his life in a drunken frolic; for being one 
day at the river Behatin Caſhmire, when it foam- 
ed over its banks, he ſpurred his horſe into the 
ſtream, by way of bravado, and, for his temeri- 
ty, was drowned. Mirza Huſſein, the third fon 
of the viſier, was a man of moderate abilities; 
and his fourth ſon, who had been dignified with 
the title of Shaw Nawaz, was a nobleman of 
great reputation and high diſtinction in the em- 

Ire. 
; The emperor, jealous of the influence which 
the governors of the provinces might acquire by a 
long continuance in their offices, made a practice 
of removing them every third year. When the 
news of any oppreſſion committed by them ar- 
rived at court, they were inſtantly ſuperſeded ; 
and, upon examination, if found guilty, diveſted 
of all their honours, and conſined. The puniſh- 
| ment 


ment of death ſeemed to have been laid aſide from a. h. 
the commencement of this reign. Tirbiet Chan 1185 
was, this year, ordered back from the govern- — 
ment of Cabul, for his ſeverity in exacting the 
revenue from the poor. The emperor himſelf 

had been a witnels of the miſerable condition to 
which the people of that province were reduced, 

by the floods in the rivers Chothal and Behar ; 

and they had not yet recovered from that griev- 

ous. calamity. They were unable to pay their 
rents; and Tirbiet ſubmitted them to the rigours 

of military execution. He was diveſted of his 
honours as well as of his government; and the 
emperor iſſued money from the treaſury to relieve 
thirty thouſand of the inhabitants, whom the ex- 
actions of Tirbiet had reduced to want: “ Re- 
member, ſaid the emperor to his nobles, © that 
when you are too ſevere on my people, you onl 

injure me; for it is but juſt | ſhould pay for loſles 
occaſioned by my wrong choice of olticers, to 
govern the provinces of my empire.” Ali Mur- 

dan was appointed to the government of - Cabul, 

in the room of Tirbiet. He was ſucceeded in 

that of Caſhmire, by Ziffer. Complaints had 
been received againſt the prince Aurungzebe 
from the Decan. His father ordered him to the 
preſence, to anſwer to the charge; which he did 

to ſatisfaction, and was forthwith rein{tated in 

his government. 

The cruelty of Shaw Seft of Perſia had crowd- Perſi m in- 
ed hitherto his reign with tumult and misfortune. ju 
The empire ſuffered in its conſequence with fo- ed. 
reign powers, during years which Sefi diſtin- 
guiſhed only with the blood of his ſubjects. His 
intentions againſt Ali Murdan loſt him the {trony 
fortreſs of Candahir, and he took no mealures 
to revenge the inſults which he received on his 
frontrers, after that place had fallen into the 

hands 
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A. D. hands of the Moguls. The tumults of the Per— 
Aer. ſians were at length quelled in their blood; and 
1052, Sefi, having deſtroyed his domeſtic enemies, turn- 
- ed his attention to his foreign foes. Havin 
collected a great army, he took the field, and 
moved toward Candahar with a profeſſed deſign 
to retake that city. 
prevented The news of the motions of the Perſians was 
by he - brought by expreſs to the court of Agra. The 
Shaw Sefi. emperor was alarmed. He gave a commiſſion to 
the Imperial prince Dara, to command an army 
of fifty thouſand men. The troops were ſoon 
ready, and the prince took the route of Cabul. 
Thirty thouſand men, ſtationed on the frontiers, 
| flocked alſo to the ſtandard of Dara, upon his 
arrival at Cabul. Morad, the emperor's fourth 
ſon, was poſted with twenty thouſand men be. 
hind the Nilab, with orders to reinforce, in caſe 
of a requiſition for that purpoſe, the army of Dara. 
But thele formidable preparations were, in the 
event, unneceſſary. Sefi, to the great joy of his 
ſubjects, tell ſick and died. The war, which was 
begun by him was dropt, with his other meaſures, 
by his ſucceſſor. The Perſians retreated ; and 
Dara and Morad returned to their father, who till 
kept his court at Lahore. Morad, ſoon after his 
return to the preſence, married a daughter of Shaw 
Nawaz, the ſon of the late viſier Aſiph. 
Affairs at The emperor, who took pleaſure in managing 
court in perſon the affairs of his empire, created no 
viſier upon the death of Aſiph. That lord's de- 
puty in office, without any rank or title, manag- 
ed the buſineſs of the department, and by a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion, counterſigned all public edicts. 
Aliverdi, governor of Punjab, who reſided at 
Lahore, which had formerly been the capital of 
his government, had the imprudence to ſpeak 
contemptuouſly of this mode of tranſacting the 


public 
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- public buſineſs. He ſaid, That the emperor, from A. p. 
[ extreme avarice, endeavouring to ſave to himſelf 1545. 
- the uſual appointments beſtowed on viſiers, hal 10g. 
7 | thrown diſgrace upon his own adminiſtration, He 
1 made no ſecret of his ſarcaſms; and they were 
n carried to Shaw Jehin. He ſent for Aliverdi, 
and ſaid to that lord : “ You do not like, I am 
$ told, my mode of governing my ſubjects; and 
e therefore Aliverdi ſhall not aſſiſt in an admini- 
0 {tration which he does not love.” He was imme- 
y diately diveſted of his government and honours, 
n and diſmiſſed with ignominy from the preſence. 
| The prince Morad was raiſed to the vacant go- 


a vernment; and, having received magnificent 
$ preſents from the emperor, ſet out for Moultan. 
h The emperor, in the mean time, aſliſted at a 
grand feſtival, which he gave to his court, upon 
e opening the new gardens of Shalimar, which had 
. | been begun in the fourth year of his reign. 
e The gardens were laid out with admirable taſte; 
$1 3 and the money expended upon them amounted 
$ to the enormous ſum of one million ſterling. 
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Reflection. Emperor arrives at Agra Incident 
at cour. Incurſions of the Uſbecs—Aurungzebe 
removed from the Decan—Sadulla Chan made 
wiſier—Buduchſhan invaded by the Moguls— 
Death and character of Noor TJehdn—Balick 
reduced—Prince Morad diſgraced—Aurungzebe 
defeats the Uſbecs—Who ſubmit to the empire 
Emperor jealous of his ſons—Arrival at Delhi— 
Perſians take Candahar—Aurungzebe beſieges 
it in vain—Defeats the Perſtans—Uſbecs of Ba- 
lick claim the Emperor's aid—Candahar again be- 
ſieged to no pur; oſe Emperor returns to Agra— 
Promotions. 


A.D. In abſolute governments, the Deſpot is every 
15 thing, and the people nothing. HE is the only 
1052. object of attention; and when he ſits in the 
S—> midlt of tranquillity, the page of the hiſtorian 
us. languiſhes in the detail of unimportant events. 
His hall of audience 1s a court of ſummary juſtice. 
His deciſions are rapid; and they are generally 
impartial, as his ſituation has placed him beyond 
the limits of fear and of favour. But there is a 
ſameneſs which never pleaſes, in the tranſactions 


of a government whole operations run through 
one 


from the ſouthern provinces ; which, on account 
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one unchangeable channel; and it is for this rea- A. n. 
ſon only we paſs lightly over the more peaceable 4. 
ears of the reign of Shaw Jehan. In theſe he i. 
acted in the character of a judge, a mere deter- 
minator, if the word may be uſed, of differences 
between individuals; and it a be confeſſed, 
that he had abilities to lee, and integrity to do 

what was Tight. 

Lahpre, during the former reign, had been Emperor 
conſidered as the capital of the empire, and the & 85 
molt ſetiled reſidence of the prince. Jehangire, 
whoſe lungs were weak, wilhed to breathe in 
the tree air of the north ; and the improve- 
ments which he made in the palace and gardens, 
had rendered Lahore the moſt convenient and 
beautiful, if not the molt magnificent of the Im- 
perial reſidences. Shaw Jehan, however, whoſe 
attention to the affairs of the empire was always 
uppermoſt in his mind, thought Lahore too diſtant 


of their wealth, were the moſt i important diviſion 
of his dominions. He therefore reſolved, as 
there was a proſpect of permanent tranquillity on 
the northern frontier, to remove his court to 
Agra, where he arrived in the month of Novem- 
ber. The cavalcade which attended his progreſs, 
was magnificent and nnmerous beyond delcription. 
The armies returned from the north were in his 
train; and half the citizens of Lahore, who, 
from his long reſidence in that place, were be- 
come in a manner his domeſtics, accompanied 
him on his march. He pitched his tents in the 
gardens of his favourite wite, Mumtaza Zemini. 
The tomb of that princeſs was now ſiniſhed at a 
great expence; and he,endowed with lands a mo- 
naſtery of Fakiers, whoſe buſineſs it was to take 
care of the tomb, and to keep up the perpetual 
lamps over her ſhrine, 

Nothing 
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Nothing material happened during nine months 
after the emperor's arrival at Agra. The public 
buſineſs, which had been neglected through the 


— = alarm of the Perſian war, took up a part of his 


Applies to 


the public 
buſineſs. 


An acci- 
dent. 


time; and pleaſure appropriated to itſelf the reſt. 
Several beautiful acquiſitions had been. made in 
the haram; and the emperor's attention to the 
execution of juſtice was interrupted by his love 
for women. A ſon was in the mean time born 
to Dara, the Imperial prince. Shaw Jehan, who 
loved his ſon, gave a magnificent feſtival upon the 


occaſion, His poſterity began to multiply apace. 


A ſon was born to Aurungzebe, whom he named 
Mahommed Mauzim ; and Morad had this year 
a daughter, whom he called Zèbe. ul. Niſſa, or, The 
Ornament of Women. The emperor, in the 
courſe of the year, made an excurſion to Ajmere ; 
and after he returned to Agra, Dara was ſeized 
with a violent fever, which endangered his life. 
The emperor's alarm for Dara was ſcarce ſub- 


ſided, when a dreadful accident happened to his 


eldeſt daughter, whom he loved above all his 
children. Returning one night from viſiting her 
father to her own apartments in the haram, ſhe 
unfortunately bruſhed with her clothes one of the 


lamps which ſtood in the paſſage. Her clothes 


caught fire; and, as her modeſty, being within 
hearing of men, would not permit her to call for 
aſhſtance, ſhe was ſcorched in a terrible manner. 


She ruſhed into the haram in flames; and there 


were no hopes of her lite. The emperor was 
much afflicted. He gave no audience for ſeveral 
days. He diſtributed alms to the poor; he opened 
the doors of priſons ; and he, for once, became 
devout, to bribe Heaven for the recovery of his 
favourite child. He, however, did not in the 
mean time negle&t the common means. Anit- 
Alla, the moſt famous phyſician of the age, was 


brought 
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'E brought expreſs from Lahore ; and the Sultana, a. p. 
* though by ſlow degrees, was reſtored to health. 15 
2 The princeſs had ſcarce recovered, when the z. 
1 emperor himſelf eſcaped from imminent danger. 
} The brother of the Maraja, whoſe name was Amar Raſhneſs 
"4 Singh, having rebelled againſt the deciſion of ad 
"1 Shaw Jehan in favour of his father's will, WAS Singh, 

10 defeated by a detachment of the Imperial army, 

M4 and ſent priſoner to court. When he was brought 

0 into the einperor's preſence, he was forced, by the 

"4 lords in waiting, to make the uſual ſubmiſſions, 


and the emperor pronounced his pardon from the 
4 throne; deſiring him at the ſame time to take his 
place among the lords, in the rank which had 
been couferred upon him on a former occaſion. 


0 He accordingly took his place; but being a young 
1 man of a proud and ungovernable ſpirit, he burnt 
4 with rage at the late indignity, as well as at the paſt 
injury, done him by the emperor, in preferring to 
Y him his younger brother. He drew his dagger 
18 in ſecret ; and ruſhed furiouſly toward the throne. 
15 Sillabut Chan, the paymaſter- general of the forces, 
* threw himſelf before Amar, who plunged his 
* dagger in his body, and ſtretched him dead at his 
* feet. Chilulla, Seid Sallär, and ſeveral other 
5 lords drew immediately their ſwords, and flew the 
* Hindoo prince on the ſpot. The emperor, who 
* had deſcended from his throne with his ſword in 
g his hand, ordered the body to be dragged out of 
5 the hall of audience. A number of his followers, 
5 ſeeing their malter dead, fell upon the guards, 
1 and fought till they were cut off to a man. 
4 The Uſbecs, who had for a long time remain- Incurfions 
0 ed quiet, made an incurſion this year into the ter- — * 
18 ritories of the empire. They were led by Kuli 
0 the general of Mahommed, king of the Welt. 
Ry ern Uſbecs. Ali Murdan, governor of Cabul, 
marched out and defeated the invaders. He fol- 


lowed 
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lowed his victory, and driving the fugitives be. 
yond the limits of the empire, ravaged their 
country as far as Balick, and returned with a 


> conſiderable booty, Ihe news of the victory ar- 


Aurnng- 
zebe re- 
OV "IT 
from the 
Decan. 


rived at Agra, an the day that another ſon was 
born to Dara the Imperial prince. The emperor 
expreſſed his ſatisfaction on this double occaſion 
of joy, by reſtoring Abdalla, his own former 
friend, to the dignities of which he had been 
deprived, on account of his miſmanagements in 
the government of the province of Behir. Ab- 
dalla, however, did not long enjoy the good 
change in his fortune. He died in the eightieth 
year of his age, having been fixty years a noble 
of the empire. At the time of his death, he was 
poſſeſſed of the dignity of ſix thouſand horſe. He 
had paſſed through all the various viciſſitudes of 
fortune. He was engaged in every war, and was 
unſuccels/ul in all; yet he was eſteemed an able 
and active general. 

Dara, by his conſtant reſidence with his father, 
had gained an aſcendency over his mind. The 
prince was free, generous and manly; pleaſing 
in converſation, aftable, polite and mild. The 
"emperor loved him as a friend, as well as a ſon: 
he liſtened to his advice and ſtudied to pleaſe him. 
He repreſented to his father, that it was danger- 
ous to the repoſe of the empire to leave ſo long 
the management of the Decan in the hands of 
Aurungz@be. 1 truſt,” ſays he, to my 
brother's honour ; but why ſhould the happineſs 
of the emperor depend upon the honour of any 
man? Aurungzcbe poſleſſes abilities; and his 
manner, and perhaps his integrity, has gained 
him many friends. They, in their ambition, 
may perſuade him to things which, without their 
advice, he would abhor. The army he com- 
mands are, by habit, accuſtomed to perform his 

pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, and are attached to his perſon, What A p. 
if they ſhould prefer the ſpoils of the empire, to s. 
their watchful campaigns on our frontiers? Are 1555. 
the troops, debauched by the looſe manners of 
the capital, fit to cope with men inured to arms ? 

To foreſee danger is to no purpoſe,” continued 

Dara, © unleſs it is prevented. It is my part 

to adviſe my father and ſovereign; his to do 

what he pleaſes : but to remove Aurungzebe from 

the government of the Decan, is to remove temp- 

tation from that prince. If he is that devout man 

he pretends to be, he will thank Heaven for 

being deprived of the means of committing 
crimes.” 

The emperor was ſenſible of the juſtice of Reflec- 
Dara's obſervations; and he complied with his es. 
requeſt. He was naturally fond of his children : 
he liked their ſpirit, and loved their aſpiring ge- 
nius, He was, however, too prudent not to 
foreſee the diſturbances which were likely to rife 
from even their good qualities. His affection, 
when they were young, prevented him from fol- 
lowing the policy of other Deſpots, by ſhutting 
up every acceſs of knowledge from their minds: 
and to keep them at court after they had com- 
manded armies and provinces, would be a perpe- 
tual ſource of animoſity between them, and of 
uneaſineſs to himſelf. He was heard often to 
ſay, „I have the ſons I wiſh; yet I wiſh I had 
no ſons.” But hitherto he had no juſt reaſon to 
complain: they kept on apparent good terms 
with one another, and they implicitly obeyed his 
commands, 

Orders were ſent to Aurungzebe to remove to Aurmg- 
Ahmedabid, the capital of Guzerat, where he . 
ſhould find a commiſſion to govern that province. rat. 

The prince obeyed; and Chan Dowran, who had 


lately been governor of Caſhmire, was advanced 
to 


1 
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to the ſuperintendency of the conquered provinces, 
and to the command of the troops ſtationed on 
the ſouthern frontiers of the empire. Dowran 


\—x-— did not live to enjoy his high office, being aſſaſ- 


ſinated by one of his domeſtics, whom he had 
puniſhed for ſome crime. Sixty lacks of roupees, 
or about ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
of our money, were found in coin and jewels in 


his tent. The emperor was his heir, as he had 


Szidn!la 
made vi- 
her. 


Ah Mut- 
den in- 


rade 51 . . —_— 
incurſions into the dominions of the Uſbecs. He 


took the fort of Shermud in Buduchſhin, and 
ſome other ſtrong towns. When the wintcr 
came on, he retreated into his province; and 
took that * of paying his reſpe cts to the 
emperor, 


duchſhan. 


amaſſed his fortune in his ſervice. He had been 
governor of ſeveral provinces; and he poſſeſſed 
the rank of ſeven thouſand horſe in the empire, 
When the news of his death came to court, Iflam 
Chan was appointed his ſucceſſor; and that lord 
{et out for his government, in the month of Au- 
guſt of the year 1645. 

The emperor, it has been already obſerved, 
did not appoint any ſucceſſor to Aſiph Jah in the 
high office of viſier. Sadulla, the chief ſecretary 
of Aſiph, who was acquainted with the buſinels 
of the empire, tranſacted the duties of the oſſice 
without the name. Ile was a man of abilities. 
His experience in his department recommended 
him firſt to the emperor; and when he came to 
know him better, he eſteemed him for his inte- 
grity. He was ſent for one day to the preſence ; 
and the emperor, without previouſly acquainting 
him of his deſign, delivered to him the ſeals of 
the empire; and at the ſame time preſented him 
with a patent, for the dignity of five thouſand 
horſe, 

Whilſt theſe things are tranſacted at court, 
Ali Murdan, governor of Cabul, continued his 
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, | . emperor, who, upon his return from a tour to A. pb. 
n Caſhmire, had ſtopt at Lahore. Shaw Jehin ap- f. 
1 | proved of his incurſions, and recommended to 155. 
1 * him to continue the war. Ali returned to Cabul, = — 
d and led his army to the north in the beginning 
L of the ſpring. He took the direct road to Balick ; 
s but the enemy, turning his rear, cut off both his 
. ſupplies and his communication with Hindoſtan. 
li They, at the ſame time, laid waſte their own 
n country, by carrying off or deſtroying the grain 
d and cattle. Ali thought it prudent to retreat ; 
2, but the Uſbecs had retaken the forts which had, 
n when he advanced, fallen into his hands. He, 
d a ſecond time laid ſiege to Shermud; and, hav- 
1- ing forced it to ſurrender, he eſtabliſhed poſts 
along the ſkirts of Buduchſhin, and then returned 
I, to Cabul. An ambaſſador, charged with rich 
Ie preſents, was diſpatched this year to the court of 
ry Perſia, to congratulate Shaw Abas the Second, 
ls upon his acceſſion to the throne. 
5 The emperor had not been returned to Lahore Death and 
8. many days, before the famous Noor-Jehin, the . . 
d favourite Sultana of his father Jehangire, died in Jehan. 
to her palace in that city. Twenty-five thouſand 
e- pounds had been annually paid to her out of the 
4 trealury; and, as her power ceaſed with the 
18 death of her conſort, ſhe was too proud even to 
of ſpeak of public affairs, and ſhe, therefore, gave 
m up her mind to ſtudy, retirement, and eaſe. The 
1d extraordinary beauty of her perſon has been al- 
ready mentioned; we ſhall now delineate the 
It, features of her mind. Her abilities were uncom- 
lis mon; for ſhe rendered herſelf abſolute, in a go- 
le vernment in which women are thought incapable 
nd of bearing any part. Their power, it 1s true, is 
er ſometimes exerted in the haram; but, like the 
nd virtues of the magnet, it is filent and unper- 
he ceived. Noor-Jehan ſtood forth in public; ſhe 
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broke through all reſtraint and cuſtom, and ac- 
quired power by her own addreſs, more than by 
the weakneſs of Jehangire. Ambitious, pal- 
ſionate, infinuating, cunning, bold and vindic- 
tive, yet her character was not ſtained with cru- 
elty; and ſhe maintained the reputation of chal. 
tity, when no reſtraint but virtue remained, 
Her paſhons were indeed too maſculine. When 
we lee her acting the part of a ſoldier, ſhe excites 
ridicule more than admiration; and we are apt 
to forget that delicacy, beyond which her ſex 
ceaſes to pleaſe. 

The ineffectual expedition of Ali againſt the 
Uſbecs, did not induce the emperor to relinquiſh 
the war. He fet up an antiquated claim, which 
his anceſtors had on Buduchſhin, and the diſtrict 
of Balich, and moved with a great army toward 
Cabul, to ſupport his pretenſions. When he ar- 
rived in that city, he detached fifty thouſand 
horſe with a large train of artillery, under the 
conduct of prince Morad, to the north. Nidder 
Mahommed, who had taken Balich and its dil. 
trict by force from the Uſbecs, ſhut himſelf up 
in that city, where he was beſieged by Moräd. 
Mahommed made but a poor defence; for he 
evacuated the place in a few days. Moräd en- 
tered the city in triumph. He proteQed the in- 
habitants from being plundered ; and detached a 


party in purſuit of Mahommed. His own army 


tell, in the mean time, upon Mahommed ; and 
having plundered him of fixty lacks of roupces, 
ſeparated, and left him alone. The unfortunate 
prince had no reſource but to fly his dominion?, 
which were now over-run by the conquerors. 
He hoped to engage Perſia in his intereſt, and he 
haſtened to Iſpahan. The prince Morid, in the 
mean time, took all his towns and caſtles, at 
leiſure: there was no enemy in the field, and 

ſcarce 
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ſcarce a garriſon within the walls. Having left a n:. 


detachments of his army in the conquered coun- 1646, 
I”, 

tries, he moved toward the frontiers of the em- yogs. 

pire; and waited there for orders of recal. —— 


The emperor having fixed his mind upon the Morad 
complete conqueſt of Buduchfhan and Balich, — 
had no intention of withdrawing his army from 
theſe provinces. Morad became impatient. He 
wrote letters to his father. He pretended want 
of health; he ſaid he diſliked the country; and 
he earneſtly requeſted leave to return. Shaw [e- 
han, knowing the real ſtate of his ſon's health, 
was much otfended at his requeſt. He com- 
manded him to remain in the north, to ſettle the 
country according to the inſtructions given to 
him, and not to attempt to enter the dominions 
of Hindoſtan without orders. Morad having a 
violent inclination to be near the capital, in caſe 


| of his father's death, and preferring the rich and 


fertile provinces of the ſouth to the ſterile regions 


of the north, obſtinately diſobeyed the emperor, 


left the army, and returned to Cabul. His fa— 
ther reſented this undutiful behaviour. He for- 
mally diveſted him of the government of Moul— 
tan, and of all his dignities, without admitting lum 
into his preſence. He at the fame time iſſued an 
edict, which baniſhed Morad to the mountains 
of Peſhawir. Sadulla the viſier was ſent to ſettle 
the affairs of the north. 

The fugitive prince Mahommed having arrived Prince of 
at Iſpahan, was treated by Shaw Abas with NA 
friendſhip and reſpect. He received at different Perla. 
times four lacks of roupees, for his ſubſiitence. 

He, however, could obtain no aid. His appti- 
cations were counteratted by the ambaſſador of 
India; and, beſides, the Perſian was not fond of 
war. Ihe bad ſucceſs of Mahommed ſoured his 
temper. He ſpoke diſreſpectſully of Shaw Abas 

K and 
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A. D. and his miniſters. His ſubſiſtence was with- 
Ii. drawn, and he was reduced to great diſtreſs, 
ws, Sadulla, in the mean time, ſettled the affairs of 
— — Balich, In the year 1646 he was recalled to 
court; and the emperor returned to Lahore, 
Morad, in the mean time, wrote letters of con- 
trition to his father. He owned his error, and 
expreſſed his grief. His friends ſolicited warmly 
in his favour. He was permitted to come to 
court; and, by his prudent management, he 
ſoon regained the affections of his father, who 
reſtored him to his dignities, and to the govern- 

ment of Moultan. 
Uibecs in- , When the prince of Balich was deſerted by his 
li, © own army, and obliged to take refuge in Perſia, 
his ſon Abdul Aziz, who commanded a body 
of troops in another part of the province, threw 
himſelf under the protection of the northern Ul. 
becs. The petty chieſtains beyond the Oxus 
were induced, by promiſes of advantage to them- 
ſelves, to join his ſmall ſquadron ; ſo that he ſoon 
found himſelf at the head of an army. He how- 
ever could not cover his intentions of invading 
the conquered dominions of his father, from the 
Mogul garrifon of Balich; who ſent advices of 
the approaching ſtorm to the emperor. "That 
monarch iſſued orders to his ſon Aurungzebe to 
leave Guzerat, and to haſten to take the com- 
mand of the army in the north. The emperor 
himſelf marched to Cabul to ſuſtain the opera- 
tions of his fon; whillt Dara commanded ano- 
ther army in the environs of Labore. Shaw je- 
han, upon this occaſion, ſhewed an inſtance oi 
his generoſity. Two of the ſons of the prince of 
Balich, together with ſome of his wives and 
daughters, had been taken priſoners in the war. 


The ſons, he raifed to the rank of nobles; and 
the 
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the women were treated with the decency and re- A. p. 

ſpect due to their quality. — 
Aurungzebe, who was fond of action, poſted —. 

with great expedition to Balich. He took the 

command of the troops upon his arrival; and he Auruns— 

was informed that the enemy were, by that time, an hogs 

advanced to within a few miles of the place, He them. 

ſurveyed the works, and made temporary repairs ; 

then devolving the command of the garriſon 

upon Raja Mado Singh, he marched out againſt 

the Uſbecs with the troops which had flocked in 

to his ſtandard from the untenable poſts in the 

province. Bahadur, of the Rohilla tribe of Af— 

gans, commanded the vanguard. Ali Murdan 

was ſtationed on the right wing, and Ziffer on 

the left. The prince himſelf, after having mar- 

ſhalled the field, took his poſt in the center. 

The enemy, ſeeing the good order and firmneſs 

of the Moguls, declined, for that day, to come 

to action. They, however, ſkirmiſhed with ſmall 

parties, whilſt the main body retreated. Night 

coming on, Aurungzebe lay on his arms. 

When day-light appeared, the prince formed He comes 
his line of march, and purſued the Uſbecs. Se- on, 
veral detachments of the enemy hovered round, 
and inſulted him from time to time, whilſt others 
turned his rear, and began to plunder a part of 
his baggage : the main body, in the mean time, 
began to form in his front. The prince detached 
parties from the line, who drove the flying ſqua- 
drons of the enemy from the field. He then 
drew up his forces in the ſame order as on the 
preceding day; but Ziffer, from exerting him- 
ſelf too much, was ſeized with a violent fever, 
and obliged to devolve his command on his fon. 


He ſcarce had retired, when Abdul Aziz ad- 


vanced upon the Imperialiſts with his whole force. 


Ziffer again mounted his horſe, and when he re- 
turned 
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turned to his poſt, he found his ſon in cloſe en- 
gagement with the Uſbecs. The enemy ad— 
vanced with redoubled violence; but Ziffer, who 


> now had reſumed the command, ſtood his ground 


defeats 


the Uſ- 
becs ; 


with great ſpirit and firmnels, till he- received 
nine wounds. He fell, with loſs of blood, from 
his horſe, and two of his ſons covered him from 
the Uſbecs, and carried him between their horſes 
to the rear. 

Abdul Aziz, in the mean time, with ten thou- 
ſand 'Fartar horſe, fell in, ſword in hand, with 
Ali Murdan on the right. The conteſt was fierce 
and bloody. The Tartars, proud of their native 
valour, deſpiſed the oppolition of troops whom 
they deemed inlerior to themſelves; the Impe- 
rialiſts being chiefly compoſed of ſoldiers from the 
north, and better diſciplined than the Tartars to 
war, ſtood their ground with great firmneſs, and 
checked the confident bravery of the enemy. 
Alt exhibited all the qualities of an able general, 
and valiant ſoldier: he ſometimes encouraged his 
troops by words, but oftener by example; and 
finding that the enemy charged in a deep column, 
he contracted and ſtrengthened his line. The 
Uſbecs were thrice repulſed ; but defeat only ren- 
dered them more deſperate. In the fourth charge, 
the Imperialiſts were thrown into confuſion ; but 
they were rather borne down than defeated. 
They were on the point of flying; but Aurung- 
zebe came 1n to their aid. 

The prince had been engaged in the center, 
where the action had not been ſo hot. Finding 
how affairs went on the right, he formed into a 
column, and advanced on full ſpeed on the flank 
of Abdul Aziz. That chief, however, was ready 
to receive him. The ſhock was violent and 
bloody. A mighty ſhout aroſe on either ſide; 
and men ſeemed to forget they were mortal. 

| Tic 
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The Uſbec was at the laſt overpowered, and 
driven off the field with great ſlaughter. Au— 
rungzebe thought himſelf in poſſeſſion of a com- 


plete victory; but the battle was not yet over. —— 


'The enemy took a circuit round the right, where 
Ali was reſtoring the line of his broken ſqua- 
drons, and fell upon the rear of the Imperialiſts. 
The vanguard had retired thither after the com— 
mencement of the action, and formed a line 
round the artillery which had been little uſed. 
Abdul Aziz attacked them with great violence, 
and drove them from the guns. Bahadur, who 
commanded the vanguard, rallied them, and ſul 
tained the charge till Aurungzebe came up in 
full ſpeed from the line. Abdul Aziz was again 
repulſed with great ſlaughter, and the remains of 
the Uſbec army quitted the field in diſorder. 

The prince, after the action was over, advanced 
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ond takes 
their 


and took poſſeſſion of the enemy's camp. It was can. 


now dark; and ſuch an impreſſion had the valour 
of the enemy made upon the Imperialiſts, that 
even the flight of the vanquiſhed could not con- 
vince them of their victory. A panic ſeized the 
victors; frequent alarms diſturbed the night; 
and, though fatigued and wearied, they lay ſleep- 
leſs upon their arms. Morning appearing con- 
vinced them of their error, and diſcovered to 
them how much they had done, by the number 
of the ſlain. Ten thouſand lay dead on the field. 
Many officers of diſtinction fell on the Imperial 
ſide; and Aurungzebe juſtly acquired great repu- 
tation from the fortunate end of ſuch an obſti- 
nate battle. 


The Ulbecs, under their gallant leader, being They are 


fruſtrated in their deſigns on Balich, by the ſig— 


driven 
f-om Bu- 


nal victory obtained over them, fell upon the duchſhan. 


rovince of Buduchſhan. Deſpairing of conquer- 
ing that province, they laid it waſte, and filled 
| their 
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A. D. their rout with confuſion, deſolation, and death. 

1547. Expreſs upon expreſs was ſent to Cabul to the 

1059. emperor; and he forthwith detached twenty 

—— thouſand horſe, under the prince Morad, to ex- 

pel the enemy. The Uſbecs, weakened in the 

late bloody battle with Aurungzebe, were in no 

condition to face Morad. They fled before that 

prince beyond the limits of the province, and left 

an undiſturbed conqueſt to the family of 
Timur. 5 : 

They ſub Nidder Mahommed, who left the court of Per- 

—_ ſia upon advice of the invaſion under his ſon, re- 

ceived on the way the news of the unfortunate 

battle, in which all his hopes were blaſted. To 

contend longer in arms againſt Shaw Jehan was 

impoſſible : he therefore had recourſe to ſubmiſ- 

ſion and intreaty. He ſent a letter to Aurung- 

zebe: *© To the emperor,”” ſaid he, © I dare 

not write. But you, deſcended from the victo- 

rious line of ſovereigns, who ſupport, with your 

ſword, their title to command the world, may 

find an opportunity of preſenting the requeſt of 

Mahommed among thoſe of his meaneſt ſub- 

jects; and he who confers happineſs on mankind, 

will relent at the misfortunes of an exiled prince. 

Inform him, that Nidder Mahommed wiſhes to 

be numbered among the ſervants of the King of 

Kings, and waits melancholy on the ſkirts of his 

dominions to receive his anſwer.” Aurungzebe 

ſent the letter to his father, The emperor, 

moved by prudence as much as by pity for Ma- 

lommed, ordered his ſon to reinſtate that prince 

m his ſovereignty over his former dominions. It 

was difficult to defend ſuch a diſtant frontier 

againſt the incurſions of the Uſbecs beyond the 

Oxus; and he made a merit of his policy, by 

reſtoring the provinces of Balich and Buduchſhan 

to Mahommed, upon condition of receiving a 

ſmall 
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ſmall annual tribute. That prince being fick, a. p. 
ſent his grandſon Chuſero to Aurungzebe to ſign 5. 
the terms of this pacification. — 

The emperor, in the month of April of the 

year 1647, returned to Lahore; and Aurung- Rmperor 
zebe, after the treaty was ſigned and ratified, Can,“ 
joined his father in that city. He was appointed to 
the government of Moultan, to which province he 
went, after remaining a very few days at court. 
The prince Suja was, at the ſame time, ſent to 
command in the province of Cabul, to watch the 
motions of the 'I'artars on the northern frontier. 
The war with the Uſbecs was undertaken through 
wantonneſs ; and ended, though ſucceſsful, with 
lols to the empire. Six millions were expended 
upon it out of the Imperial treaſury, beſides 
eſtates granted to the nobility to the value of one 
million more. The emperor had a puff of repu- 
tation for this enormous ſum. 

Shaw Jehin, who became jealous of the abili- J-alons of 
ties and ambition of his ſons, repented ſincerely of bis ſons. 
having raiſed them to the firſt offices of the ſtate, 
and to the government of the richeſt provinces of 
the empire. They had hitherto maintained a ſhew 
of implicit obedience; but the nation looked up 
to their power and conſequence, and ſeemed ap- 
parently to divide themſelves into parties in their 
favour. To prevent them from taking a ſtronger 
hold of the affections of the people, he removed 
them from one province to another, to prevent 
an increaſe in their popularity, and to inure them 
to obedience. In the midit of this policy, the 
complying weakneſs of the father prevailed over 
the prudence of the monarch. None of his ſons 
liked the northern provinces. "They ſuited not 
with their pride, and they were not fit for 
their ambition. They were deſtitute of trea- 
ſure to acquire dependants: they abounded not 
in lucrative employments to gratify friends. Mo- 

rad, 
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rad, by an act of diſobedience, had quitted the 
north : Aurungzebe, by his addreſs, was permit- 
ted to leave it; and Suja, by his friends at court, 
wrought ſo much upon the emperor, that he was 
removed from Cabul to the government of Ben- 
al. 
: The emperor, ever {ond of feſtivals, found an 
opportunity of exhibiting his generoſity and ho: 
pitality, upon finiſhing the repairs of the city of 
Delhi. Seven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
had been laid out on the Imperial palace ; in which 
the emperor mounted the throne of his anceſtors, 
on the firſt of April of the year 1648. The no- 
bility paid their compliments with magnificent pre- 
ſents; and their ladies waited with gitts of value, 
upon the moſt favoured of the emperor's wives. 
During nine days the whole city, as well as the court, 
were entertained at the public expence. Magni- 
ficent dreſſes were diſtributed among the great offi- 
cers; and ſeveral new Omrahs, among whom were 


the two ſons of prince Dara, were created. Hamid, 


one of the diſciples of the great Abul Fazil, pre- | 


ſented, upon the occaſion, to the emperor, a 


Promoe 
Vons. 


hiſtory of the firſt ten years of his reign, and 
received a princely preſent. 

Ihe emperor remained at Delhi nine months, 
and returned to Lahore in the end of De- 
cember the ſame year. Soon after his arrival 
in that latter city, he raiſed the viſier to the 
rank of ſeven thouſand ; and gratified him, at 
the fame time, with the government of Behar, 
which he was permitted to hold by deputy. Ihe 
abilities of this lord in his high deportment, and, 
above all, his unintriguing diſpoſition, if the ex- 
preſſion may be uſed, recommended him in the 
higheſt degree to his maſter. He never ſought 
a favour of the emperor ; and he conferred none 


without his permiſſion. His aſſiduity to pleaſe 


conſiſted 
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conſiſted in his undeviating attention to buſineſs ; 
and he gained the affections of his prince, by mak- 
ing him believe, that he was the ſole ſpring which 
moved all the affairs of his own empire. The 
vanity of Shaw Jehin induced him to wiſh that 
every thing was done by himlſelt; and the pru— 
dent viſier did not, by his obvious interference, 
deprive him of the reputation which he ſtrove to 
maintain, On the ſame day that Sadulla was pro- 
moted to the government of Behar, the prince 
Morad was raiſed to that of the Decan. The em- 
peror, though fond of his ſon, diſtruſted his na- 
tural impetuoſity and fire: he therefore com- 
mitted the charge of the army on the frontiers 
to Shaw Nawaz, the father-in-law aof Morad him- 
felt. Without the conſent of this lord, Morad 
was not to attempt any thing of material concern 
to the empire. 

Though the Imperial ambaſſador, who had been 
ſent to congratulate Shaw Abas the Second on his 
acceſhon to the throne, had been well received at 
Iſpahan, the court of Perſia had not relinquiſhed 


their pretenſions to the city of Candahir. The 


arrangements neceſlary to reſtore the kingdom 
to order, after the tyranny of Shaw Sefi, had 
hitherto engaged their attention; and the nume- 
rous armies employed by Shaw Jehan on his 
northern trontiers againſt the Ulbecs, rendered 
it imprudent to break with him, till they were 
withdrawn. After the pacification with the prince 
of Balich, the greater part of the Imperial army 
had been removed to the ſouth, and a fair field 
was lett for the deſigns of Shaw Abas. That 
monarch accordingly, in the year 1648, marched 
with a great force toward Candahar; but the 
news ot his preparations for the expedition had 
been previouſly carried to Lahore. Shaw Jehan, 
who had arrived in that city toward the cloſe of 

tae 
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A.D. the year, detached fifty thouſand of his troops 
1479 under the viſier to cover Candahir. The prince 
10:9, Aurungzebe joined that miniſter with the forces 
—A> ſtationed in his province of Moultàn; but before 
they arrived, the city was ſurrendered to the Per- 
ſians by capitulation. Shaw Abas left ten thou- 
ſand muſqueteers to garriſon the place, and re- 

treated with the reſt of his army. 
Anr»yg= Aurungzebe and Sadulla inveſted the place in 
— 4 in the March of 1649. The ſiege continued more 
vain, than three months before a practicable breach 
was made; and the Imperialiſts, in a general aſ- 
fault, were repulſed with great loſs. The prince, 
however, did not raiſe the fiege : he continued his 
approaches, but he made very little progreſs to- 
ward taking of the place. Winter was now ap- 
proaching, and the weather began to be already 
very ſevere in that high country. There was a 
great ſcarcity of forage and proviſions ; and the 
wuarlike ſtores were exhauſted. The emperor, 
being apprized of the ſtate of his army, ordered 
the ſiege to be raiſed ; and Aurungzebe, without 

laurels, returned toward Lahore. 
Def. ots Nizier Ali, the Perſian governor of Candahar, 
band Murtizi, who commanded an army of ob- 
ſervation on the frontiers of that province, hav- 
ing joined their forces, fell on the rear of the 
Imperialiſts in their retreat. Aurungzebe be— 
haved upon the occaſion, with his uſual ſpirit and 
conduct. He fell upon the aſſailants in the flank, 
with a column of cavalry, which he had filed off 
from his front, when he firſt obſerved the enemy. 
the Perſians were repulled with conſiderable 
ſlaughter. Though defeated, they were not how- 
ever intimidated. Being reinforced from Canda- 
bar, they hovered round the Imperial army; and, 
atter a few days, formed their line and offered 
battle. Aurungzébe did not decline to come to 
action. 
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action. The ſhock was from wing to wing; and A. b. 


the conteſt was long and bloody. The prince 
owed the victory which he obtained to the bravery 


of Ruſtum, one of his generals, who command. ——v— 


ed the reſerve, conſiſting of two thouſand horſe. 
Ruſtum, when the prince was on the point of 
quitting the field, fell on the enemy ſword in hand, 
and threw them into confuſion. Aurungzebe, in 
the mean time, reſtored his ranks, and returned to 
the charge. 'The Perſians fled, and were purſued 
twenty miles beyond the field ; and the prince 
returned, with unexpected glory, to the emperor, 
who ſet out ſoon after the arrival of his ſon for 
Agra. 


The Uſbec Tartars beyond the Oxus, taking Uſbecs ap- 
advantage of the debilitated ſtate of Nidder Ma-“ by 02 nh 


hommed, who had not recovered from the blow 
given to his power by the conquelt of his country 
by the Imperialiſts, invaded the dominions of that 
prince. Mahommed applied, in the character of 
a vaſſal, to the emperor, who was {o well pleaſed 
with this mark of his ſubmiſſion, that he ſent 
him a very conſiderable ſum of money, which 
was the principal thing wanted. The eſcort ſent 
with the treaſure to Balich, conveyed his women 
and children to Mahommed ; but two of his ſons, 
Chuſero and Byram, who had been created nobles 
of the empire, remained from choice in India. 
Many marks of the emperor's favour were con— 
ferred on the family of Mahommed. An honorary 
dreſs was given to each, together with a conſider- 
able ſum of money. Nor had their education 
been neglected. Maſters had been appointed to 
teach the young princes ; and the daughters were 
inſtructed in the ſuitable accompliſhments of their 
lex. | 


The prince Morid, as before related, had Mat re- 


been ſent, under the tuition of his father-in-law, 


into D:can 
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into the Decan. Proud, haughty, and full of 
fire, he could not bear, with patience, the con- 
troul of that lord. He poſſeſſed abilities, and he 


S%—2 > knew it; and he conſidered it as an inſupportable 


Aurung— 
70 be be- 
ficyes 


hardihip to have the name, without the power of 
government. Ile, upon many occaſions, ne- 
glected the counſel given him by Shaw Nawaz ; 
but at laſt he added inſult to contempt. © Know 
you not,” ſaid he one day to his father-in-law, 
that even you, Who attempt to command me, 
are, by the Imperial commiſſion, fubject to my 
government. Behave yourſelf, therefore, as the 


humble adviſer, not as the proud dictator of my 


meaſures.” Shaw Nawaz was enraged at this 
diſreſpect; and he wrote letters of complaint to 
the emperor, who, without further examination, 
removed his ſon from the government of the De- 
can. He, however, conferred upon him that 
of Cabul, and removed Ali Murdan to the go- 
vernment of Caſhmire. 

Morad, impatient in every ftation, did not 
long keep the government of Cabul. Aurung- 
zcbe, by the command of the emperor, made 
preparations for re-commencing the ſiege of Can- 
dahar. Moräd, inſtead of aftilting him with the 
troops ſtationed in his own province, threw 
every obſtacle in his way; and pretended that the 


neceflary ſervice required all the troops under his 


command. "To Aurungzebe's commiſſion for 
taking his choice of all the troops in the 
northern provinces, his brother oppoſed his 
own commiſhon for the abſolute command of 
the forces in Cabul. Aurungzebe wrote to 
the emperor; and Morad was ordered into 


the province of Malava. Upon his removal, 


is brother collected an army. The viſier joined 
im with fiſty thouſand horſe from the ſouth, eſ- 


corting tive hundred camels loaded with ng 


to 
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to pay the army, five hundred with arms, and A. 5. 
two thouſand with other warlike {tores. The re- 488 
taking of Candahar engroſſed fo much of the . 
emperor's attention, that he himſelf made a pro- wa 
greſs to Cabul to ſupport the beſiegers. Channa- 

Zad, the ſoh of Aſiphi Jah, was upon this occa- 

ſion raiſed to the office of paymalter-general of 

the forces. Prince Suja came from his govern- 

ment of Bengal to pay his reſpects to his father, 

ſoon after his arrival at Cabul. 

The preparations for the ſiege of Candahär Candahar 
took up a conſiderable time. Aurungzebe did WOO? 
not appear before it, till the month of January 
1652. He inveſted the place on all ſides, and be- 
gan to make his approaches in form. But his 
gunners were bad, and his engineers, if poſſible, 
worſe. The ſiege continued two months and 
eight days, without any in:prefſion being made on 
the city. All the warlike ſtores were at length 
exhaulted; the army was diſcouraged, from 
ſeeing no end to their toil. The prince was 
alhamed ; and the poſitive orders of his father 
recalled him to Cabul. Shaw Jehan, after all 
his expence and idle parade, returned, without 
having effected any thing material, to Agra. In 
that city his firſt buſineſs was to promote his 
children and nobles to honours and governments. 
Soliman, the fon of Data, was raiſed to the dig- 
nity of eight thouſand horſe, and ſent to the go- 
vernment of Cabul. Aurungzebe was ordered 
back to the Decan. Dara, who held Guzerat by 
deputy, was removed to Moultan : Suja returned 
to Bengal; and Shaiſta Chan, one of the fons of 
the late viſier, was promoted to the government 
of Guzerat, in the room of Dara. 
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Dara's jealouſy of Aurungzebe—lis bad ſucceſ- 
before Candabar - Raiſed to a part of the Inpe- 
rial power— Rebellion of the Rana—Riſe and 
character of Jumla Death of the vifier—War 
in Golconda—Exploits of Mahommed the ſon of 
Aurungzebe—War and reduction of Bizapour — 
Sickneſs of the emperor —Too great violence of 
Dara—Emperor removes to Agra—Recovers— 
Dara in high favour—Carries all before him at 


COUNT. 


„ — 'T noucn Shaw Jehan, by his great attention 
1%. upon every occaſion to Dara, had convinced his 
——» ſubjefts of his deſign to appoint him his ſucceſ- 
Dara for in the throne, that prince was jealous of the 
je alouſy growing reputation of Aurungzebe. The latter, 
* — in his frequent expeditions at the head of armies, 
found various opportunities of gaining friends, 

by the places of honour and profit which be had, 

by his commiſſion, to beſtow; and he was not of 

a diſpoſition to relinquiſh by negligence, the in- 
fluence which he had acquired by favours. Cool, 

ſubtle, and felf-denjied, he covered his ions 

with ſuch an appearance of honeſt ſincerity, that 

men 


| 
| 
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men imputed his attention to their own merit, . p. 
and not to his deſigns. The penetrating eye of 1552. 
his father had pierced the veil which he had thrown 1063. 
over his ambition; but the implicit obedience 
which Aurungzebe paid to all his commands 
flattered him into a kind of oblivion of his former 
obſervations on the duplicity of his character, 


| Dara had carried his jealouſy of Aurungzebe into 


a kind of averſion to his perſon. He envied him 
when ſucceſsful ; and he triumphed over his miſ- 
fortunes : but his exultation was as ſecret as his 
hatred, as both proceeded from fear, a paſſion 
which his ſoul diſdained to own. 

Aurungzcbe having twice miſcarried in his at- Ife. 
tempts on Candahir, Dara wiſhed to gather lau- p-dition 
rels where his rival had failed. He applied to . 
his father for an army: inſinuating, that the bad 
ſucceſs which attended his brother, proceeded 
from his want of knowledge and conduct. A 
very large ſum was iſſued from the Imperial trea- 
ſury ; and the army and artillery in the provinces 
beyond the Indus were ſubmitted to the command 
of Dara. That prince inveſted Candahir. The 
ſiege continued five months, without any impreſ- 
ſion being made. The ſtores were at laſt exhauſt- 
ed, the troops were diſpirited, and Dara found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of retreating with 
loſs of reputation. Shaw Jehan was ſilent upon the 
occaſion ; and even Aurungzebe, who triumphed 
in ſecret over Dara's diſappointment, attributed, 
in his converſation, this freſh miſcarriage to the 
ſtrength of the place, more than to his brother's 
want of abilities in war. 

The unſucceſsful expedition to Candahar did He is fe- 
not ſhake the emperor's deſign in favour of Dara. appointed 
He foreſaw the tumult and diſorder which were fuser 
likely to ariſe from the ambition of his younger — 
ſons after his death; and he reſolved to habituate 
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them, in his lifetime, to the authority of their 
elder brother. Having ordered all the nobles to 
attend the preſence; he deſcended from his 


\——- throne, took Dara by the hand, and placed him 


under the Imperial canopy ; commanding the 
lord of the requeſts to read aloud an edict, chang- 
ing the name of Dara into that of Shaw Belind 
Akbal, or The EMPEROR of EXALTED For- 
TUNE. “ Bchold,” ſaid Shaw Jehan, © your 
future prince! Upon him we leave the ſupport 
of the reputation and honour of the family of 
Timur.“ Nor was this merely a ceremony. He 
devolved on Dara a part of the Imperial power ; 
and made an allowance of more than two mil— 


lions a- year, for the expences of his houſehold. 


A Turkiſh Soon after this ſolemn appointment of Dara to 


embaſſy. 


Mars ja 


rebels, and 
ip reduced, 


the ſucceſſion, Shaw Jehan made a progreſs of plea- 
ſure to the city of Ajmere. During his reſidence 
in that place, Zulfikar Aga, the Turkiſh ambaſſador, 
arrived from Buſſora at Surat. He was received 
with the uſual honours, and eſcorted by a party 
of the Imperial cavalry to court. The preſents 
which he brought to 'the emperor were rather 
curious and rare, than valuable. He was treat- 
ed with the higheſt diſtinction; a table was kept 
for him at the public expence ; and he was grati- 
fied with a confiderable preſent in money for 
his own private uſe, He remained for ſome 
months in Hindoſtan; and Caim Beg, an Omrah 
of diſtinction, returned with him to Conſtantino- 
ple, on the part of the emperor. 

The Maraja, who owed his throne to an Im- 
perial deciſion againſt his elder brother, the un- 
fortunate Amar Singh, forgot, about this time, 
the gratitude which he owed to Shaw Jehin. He 
{topt the payment of the ſtipulated tribute, and 
began to fortify the ſtrong city of Chitor. The 
emperor detached thirty thouſand horſe, _ 

Sadulla 


the eleventh day, to Sadulla a moſt ſubmiſhve 
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Sadulla the viſier, to chaſtiſe him for his infolence, A. b. 
and to demoliſh the works. The Hindoo prince Als. 
hung out the flag of defiance, and the viſier in- 1062. 


veſted Chitor. Parties were at the fame time — 


| detached on all ſides to lay waſte the open coun- i 


try. The refractory prince had not the ſpirit 
neceſſary to ſupport his rebellion. He ſent, on 


overture of peace. The miniſter referred him to 
the emperor, who {fill remained at Ajmere; but 
that monarch would not receive the letters. Or- 
ders were ſent to proſecute the ſiege with vigour ; 
and to give no terms. The Maraja, in this ex- 
tremity, found means to convey a preſent to Da- 
ra, That prince ſoftened his father's reſentment ; 
and the Maraja, upon paying the expence of the 
war, was reinſtated in his hereditary dominions. 
The moſt memorable tranſaction of the year Riſe and 
was the promotion of Mahommed Jumla, to the wr x nar 
rank of five thouſand horſe. He was recom- 
mended to the emperor by the prince Aurung- 
zebe ; and as he is to make a great figure in the 
ſequel of the hiſtory, there is a propriety in pre- 
miſing ſomething concerning his origin and gra- 
dual riſe. Jumla was a Perſian, born in Ardiſtan, 
a village in the neighbourhood of Iſpahan. His 
parents, though of ſome rank, were extremely 
poor: he, however, found means to acquire ſome 
knowledge of letters, which circumſtance pro- 
cured for him the place of clerk to a diamond 
merchant, who made frequent journies to Gol- 
conda. In that kingdom he quitted his maſter's 
ſervice, traded on his own account, and acquired 
a conſiderable fortune, which enabled him to pur- 
chaſe a place at the court of Cuttub, ſovereign of 
Tellingana. In that ſtation he behaved fo well 
that he attracted the notice of his prince, who 


raiſed him to a conſiderable rank in the army. 
L- 2 His 
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His military promotion opened a field for the abi- 
lities of Jumla. He yielded to few in conduc; 
in courage to none. He roſe by his merit to the 


head of the forces of Tellingana. He led the 


Promo- 
t10ns. 


army into the Carnatic; and, in a war which 
continued fix years, reduced that country to ſub- 
jection. But when he conquered for his ſovereign, 
he acquired wealth for himſelf. Cuttub wiſhing 
to ſhare with his general in the ſpoil, diſobliged 
him ; and he attached himſelf to the fortunes of 
Aurungzebe, who then commanded for his father 
in the conquered provinces of the Decan. The 
prince, who was an excellent judge of character, 
ſaw ſomething extraordinary in Jumla. He found 
him, upon trial, a fit inſtrument for his ambiti- 
on ; and he exerted all his influence at court in 
his favour. 

Soon after the promotion of Jumla, the eldeſt 
ſon of the prince Suja was ſent by his father from 
Bengal to pay his reſpects to the emperor. Shaw 
Jeban, naturally fond of his poſterity, was ſtruck 
with the accompliſhments of his grandſon ; and 
raiſed him to the rank of ſeven thouſand horſe. 
Jo avoid giving umbrage to Dara, always jealous 
of diſtinctions beſtowed on his brothers, Cipper 
Sheko, the ſecond ſon of that prince, was pro- 
moted to the ſame rank of nobility. A magni- 
ficent feſtival was given on the occaſion ; at which 
the dependants of the two dignified princes al- 
ſiſted. Though jealouſy prevailed in private be- 
tween the poſterity of Shaw Jehan, in public 
there was nothing but harmony and affection: 
Dara who, with the ſtate of an emperor, poſſeſ- 
ſed alſo a part of the power, treated the ſon of 
Suja with diſtinction and reſpect. His fears of 
the ambition of Aurungzebe abſorbed all his ſuſ- 
picions concerning the deſigns of his other bro- 


thers. Suja, who was a man of pleaſure, was not 


{0 
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4 

bi- ſo formidable as the hypocritical auſterity of Au- A. p. | 
*; rungzebe; and the open valour of Morid, without He | 
he the neceſlary balance of prudence, was not an ob- 1048 | 
he ject of ſerious terror. 9 

ch On the twentieth of February, 1656, the viſier Death and 

b- died, after a ſhort illneſs. He was forty-ſeven 7 

zn 

5115 years of age at the time of his deceaſe. His al- fier. 

ng ſiduity and ability in buſineſs recommended 

ar him, in an uncommon degree, to the empe- 


n verſant in the inferior intrigues, which are the | 
| ſprings of actions of moment. His mind was too, | 

leſt much circumſcribed in its powers, to compre- | 
_ hend, at one view, the great line of public af- | 
aW fairs; but he could execute with preciſion | 
ack what he could not plan with judgment. He was | 
ind fond of military fame, but he was unſucceſsful in 
rle. the field ; though neither deficient in conduct nor | 
ous deſtitute of courage. Superſtition, which was 
pe: none of the follies of the age, was the greateſt 
at defect in his character; and his ſanctity was ſaid 
pit to be frequently a cloke for diſhonourable deeds. 
_ The influence of Jumla with Aurungzebe, & 

wat was the ſource of a new war in the Decan, Fg & 

be- another cauſe was aſſigned, to reconcile the em- 
blic peror to the meaſure. Cuttub Shaw, ſovereign of 
775 Tellingana and of a great part of Golconda, had, 

* upon the deſertion of Jumla, impriſoned the ſon 

= of that lord, and ſeized upon his wealth. Au- 
of rungzebe complained, in repeated letters, of Cut- 

ah tub to his father ; alleging, that he was dilatory 
— in the payment of his — tribute to the em- 

* pire. He thereſore applied ſor leave to bring the 


ror's affections; and the bier of the miniſter 
was bathed with the tears of his prince. His 
parts were rather ſolid than ſhining : induſtry and 
indefatigable perſeverance made up for the defects 
of his genius. Experience rendered him maſter of 
the detail of finance; and he was by habit con- 


refractory 


—— —— — 
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refractory prince to reaſon by force. The empe-. 
ror, jealous of his authority, gave permiſſion for 
the march of an army into the dominions of Cut— 
tub. Mahommed, the eldeſt fon of Aurungzébe, 
commanded in this expedition; a brave, an ob— 
ſtinate, and a haughty prince, not to be ſwayed 
from his purpoſe. either by argument or fear, 

Mahommed, at the head of twenty thouſand 
horſe, entered ſuddenly the dominions of Cuttub ; 
and that prince, expecting nothing leſs than hoſ- 
tilities, was totally unprepared for war. He ſent 
meſſengers to the camp of the Imperialiſts ; and 
paid down the arrears of the tribute, He, at the 
ſame time, releaſed Amin, the ſon of Jumla ; and 
endeavoured to ſooth Mahommed with rich pre- 
ſents. "This, however, was not the ſole object of 
the expedition of the Imperialiſts. The fortune 


*of Jumla was ſtill in the hands of Cuttub. A juſt 


reſtitution was demanded ; and the latter in vain 
objected, that the accounts between him and Jum- 
la were not ſettled ; and, therefore, that till they 
were adjuſted, he could form no judgment of the 
ſum which ought to be paid. Mahommed continu- 
ed obſtinate, and advanced to the gates of Hy- 
drabad. When things appeared ready to come 
to extremities, a few cheſts of money and ſome 
caſkets of jewels were delivered by Cuttub, as 
the whole wealth of Jumla. Amin made greater 
claims in the name of his father ; and the prince, 
offended at the prevarications of Cuttub, ordered 
him to come out of the city to do him homage, as 
the grandſon of his emperor and lord. 

The pride of Cuttub was ſtill greater than his 
avarice. His mind revolted againſt the very idea 
of homage ; and his rage overcame his prudence. 
Mahommed entered Hydrabad. Death and con- 
fuſion filled every ſtreet, and the city was ſubmit- 
ted to the ravages of fire and ſword, The ſpoil 

was 
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was great, but the deſtruction was immenſe, 
The avarice of the Imperialiſts was defeated by 
their fury. The flames moved quicker than de- 
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predation ; ſo that except ſilver, gold, and jewels, ——— 


which neither the rage of men nor of fire could 
deſtroy, nothing of value remained to the conque- 
rors. 


Cuttub, from this ſcene of ſlaughter, tumult and de- 


at the 


and ruin, fled to the old city of Golconda, which ging ef 


ſtood about ſix miles from IIydrabad. A number Golconda, 


of his troops and many of the citizens followed 
their ſovereign. Mahommed immediately invelt- 
ed Golconda. Cuttub, in his diſtreſs, reſolved 
to try the fortune of the field. He accordingly 
marched out with ſix thouſand horſe, twelve thou- 
ſand foot, and a great rabble of half- armed men, 
to give battle to the Imperialiſts. The affair was 
ſoon decided. Cuttub was defeated; and the 
enemy entered the city at his heels. The horrors 
of war were renewed in every form. Mahom- 
med waded through blood ; Cuttub threw him- 
ſelf at his feet, but he was not to be appeaſed by 
ſubmiſſion. The unfortunate prince at length pro- 
duced his beautiful daughter, Rizia, to the vic- 
tor, and he ſheathed his ſword. He married her 
in form, and a magnificent feſtival was held to 
celebrate the nuptials. Mirth was mixed with 
ſorrow ; and pageants of joy with the ſolemn fu— 
nerals of the dead. 


Mahommed, after finiſhing with more good Returns to 


fortune than reputation the war with Cuttub, re- 
turned to his father, who reſided at Brampour. 
Aurungzebe wrote a pompous account of the ſuc- 
ceſs of his ſon to the emperor ; and that monarch 
raiſed him to the rank of eleven thouſand horſe. 
Shaiſta, the ſon of the late viſier Aſiph, was ſe- 
cond in command in the expedition againſt Hydra- 
bad; and he, as a reward for his ſervices, was 

dignified 


Brampour., 
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dignified with the honours of ſix thouſand horſe, 
Jumla, who had hitherto remained with Aurung- 
zebe at Brampour, charged himſelf with the let- 


\—— ters of that prince to his father. His fon Amin 


War with 
Adil 
Shaw. 


char: Cler 
of Ali 
Mu:rdan, 


attended him to court; and both were received 
with diſtinguiſhed marks of kindneſs and eſteein. 
His knowledge and abilities recommended Jumla, 
in a high degree. Ihe place of viſier was vacant 
by the death of Sadulla, and notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of Dara, who was averſe to Jumla 
on account of his attachment to Aurungzebe, 
that lord was inveſted with the higheſt office in 
the empire. The avarice of the emperor joined 
iſſue, in this promotion, with the merit of Jumla. 
When he received the ſeals, the preſents which he 


made amounted to more than ſixty thouſand 
pounds of our money, oft | 


The emperor, ſoon after the promotion of Jum- 
la, took a tour of pleaſure toward the north. 
Having hunted for ſome time in the foreſts on the 
banks of the Ganges, he returned to Agra ; and, 
upon his arrival, received intelligence of the 
death of Adil, king of Bijapour. The principal 
officers at the court of Adil, without aſking per- 
miſſion of the emperor, raiſed the ſon of the de- 
ceaſed to the throne. This conduct was highly 
reſented by Shaw Jehin, who conſidered the do- 
minions of Bijapour as an appendage of the em- 
pire. Ihe expedient upon which he fell, was, in 
ſome meaſure, the ſource of his misfortunes, 
The new viſier was ordered with twenty thouſand 
horſe into Bijapour, to depoſe the ſon of Adil, 


till he ſhould make his ſubmiſſions in the Im- 


perial preſence. Amin, who was his father's de- 


puty in his high office, remained at court to carry 
on the buſineſs of that department, 


Nezth and In the month of November of the year 1656, 


died Ali Murdan, the nominal captain-general of 
5s the 
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the Imperial forces,. on his return from Agra to 
his province of Caſhmire. His detection from 
his ſovereign, the emperor of Perſia, and his de- 
livering up the important fortreſs of Candahar, 
had highly recommended him to Shaw Jchan 
and he had abilities to keep the favour which he 
had once acquired. Ihe deſigns of Shaw Sefi 
againſt his life, were a ſuſſicient apology tor his 
revolt from that prince; and the fidelity with 
which he ſerved his benefactor, is a proof that 
neceſſity was the ſole cauſe of his treachery. He 
was rather a dignified than a great charadter; 
more fit for the tatigues of the ticid than tor tlie 
intrigues of the cloſet. IIe was a faithtul ſervant 
to his prince, a conſtant and unſhaken friend, 
an active and a gallant officer, A love of money, 
which did not amount to abſolute avarice, was the 
reateſt defect of his mind; but, were we to judge 
how the number of his dependants, he was poſſeſſed 
of a generous diſpoſition. Being always abſent 
from court in the government of various provinces, 
he had no opportunity for expending his vaſt in- 
come; and he therefore amaſſed great wealth. 
The emperor became the heir of his fortune, 
which, in money and jewels, amounted to one 
million eight hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand 
pounds. 

Intelligence of the march of Jumla flew before 


him to the kingdom of Bijapour. Ali, the viſier 


of the deceaſed Adil, who had raiſed the fon of 
that prince to the throne, had foreſeen the ſtorm 
which was now gathering over his head. He le- 
vied forces; he fortified his diſmantled caſtles and 
towns. Jumla, in the mean time, advanced to 
Brampour. Aurungzébe joined him with his 
forces; and, with his uſual affected humility, 
pretended to ſubmit himſelf to the command of 
his father's viſier. That miniſter, however, was 


too 
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too much attached to the intereſts of the prince 
to avail himſelf of his modeſty; and though 
Jumla bore the name of commander in chief, the 


- orders of Aurungzebe were only iſſued and obey- 


Siege of 
ider. 


That city 


taker. 


ed. The greateſt harmony ſubſiſted between them; 
for they reckoned this preſent expedition as a 
fortunate prelude to their future deſigns. 

The rapid march of the Imperialiſts diſcon- 
certed the meaſures of Ali. He had collected 
an army, but it was too ſmall and the troops 
too raw to riſque the fortune of the field. He 
threw a numerous garriſon into Bider, which 
is one of the ſtrongeſt places in IIindoſtan. 
With a body of cavalry he himſelf haraſſed the 
enemy, leaving the command at Bider to Jin 
Jiſi; who had been thirty years governor of 
that important fortreſs. Aurungzebe arriving 
before Bider, reconnoitred it with great attention 
and care. He foreſaw the diſſiculty which would 
attend a ſiege; and he endeavoured, by bribes 
and large promiſes, to corrupt the fidelity of 
Jim. That old officer rejected his propoſals with 
indignation and diſdain; and the prince, de- 
ſpairing of ſucceſs by intrigue, prepared to enſure 


it by force: he accordingly made his approaches 


to Bider. 

On the twenty-ſeventh day of the ſiege, a mine 
being ſprung, a practicable breach was made in 
the firſt wall. Aurungzebe, wiſhing to make a 
lodgment within the wall, ordered an affault. Ir 
happened that one of the principal magazines of 
the place was under a great baſtion in the ſecond 
wall, oppoſite to the breach. "The befieged hav- 
ing expended all their granadoes and ammunition 
in repelling the attack, this magazine was thrown 
open, that they might ſupply themſelves with 
more. A rocket by accident fell near the door 
ot the magazine, upon ſome powder that had 

been 
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been ſcattered there in the confuſion. It took Ap. 
fire, and, communicating with the magazine, 4 
blew up the baſtion, which was covered with peo- 1967 
ple, and deſtroyed the greateſt part of the garri- > 
ſon, who had been drawn together into that place 

to oppoſe the enemy. The governor and his 

three ſons were numbered among the dead. ” 

The aſſailants, in the mean time, ſuffered confi- 
derably from the exploſion. The whole place 

was expoſed. The Imperialiſts took advantage 

of the conſternation of the ſurviving part of the 
enemy. A thick darkneſs, occaſioned by the 
ſmoke and duſt, covered Bider: Aurungzebe 
ruſhed over the ruins ; and when light began to 
appear, he found himſelt in the midſt of the cita- 

del. Though there was no reſiſtance, death ra- 

vaged all around him; for even his authority 

could not appeaſe, for ſome time, the rage of 

the troops. 

Ali, who had looked on Bider as impregnable, Adi! Shaw 

had depoſited in that city the greatelt part of his 1 
young ſovereign's wealth; and Aurungzebe ac- 
quired an immenſe treaſure as well as an unex- 
pected reputation, from the capture of the place. 
The miniſter, though ſtruck with the loſs of his 
ſtrongelt fortreſs, did not give all his hopes away. 
He collected a numerous army of Abyſlinian mer- 
cenaries under the walls of Kilburga ; and placed 
the prince at their head. Aurungzebe deſpiſed 
the enemy too much to march againſt him in per- 
fon, He detached twenty thouland horſe, under 
the command of Mohäbet, toward Kilburga ; 
whilſt he himſelf ſat down before Kallian, which, 
after a ſiege of a few weeks, fell into his hands. 
Mohabet, in the mean time, came to battle with 
Ali, and defeated his mercenary army with great 
ſlaughter. Aurungzebe himſelf arrived in the 
camp ſoon after the battle, and inveſted Kilburga, 
where the fugitives had taken refuge. 


Kilburga 
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Kilburga was large and well fortified. The 
garriſon was numerous, and made frequent ſallies. 
They at length iſſued forth with their whole force, 
came to battle, and were driven back into the cit 
with great ſlaughter. Theſe repeated efforts weak- 
ened thoſe within; but one of the generals of 
young Adil, who commanded a body of horſe, 
was very active in haraſſing from without, the 
Imperial army. He cut oft their convoys ; and 
a ſcarcity prevailed in their camp. Aurungzebe, 
however, was not to be driven from his deſigns. 
Ile carried on the ſiege with unabating diligence ; 
and, having made a praQticable breach in the 
walls, he took Kilburga by aſſault on the eleventh 
of June, 1657. Adil, led by his miniſter Ali, 
threw himſelf at the feet of the conqueror. The 
tribute of Bijapour was fixed at one million eight 
hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds ; and 
a great ſum toward defraying the expence of the 
war, was paid down by Adil. He, at the ſame 
time, was obliged to give up his ſtrongeſt forts, 
and to ſettle eſtates upon ſome of the adherents of 
Aurungzébe. That prince having changed the 
name of the city of Bider to that of Zifferabad, or 
the City of Victory, returned in triumph to Bram- 

our, the ſeat of his government. 

Jumla, the viſier of the empire, remained in 
the army during the war againſt Bijapour. Af— 
ter the taking of Bider, the name of Aurung— 
zebe appeared firſt in the commiſſion for com- 
manding the army. The attachment and grati- 
tude of Jumla to that prince, induced him to 
requeſt the emperor to confer upon him the ho- 
Our as well as the power in the expedition. The 
meaſure beſides was favourable to their concerted 
plans of ambition. Shaw Jehan was now become 


aged; and his exceſſes in venery had weakened 
| his 
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his conſtitution. The ſcene of ambition was not 
diſtant ; and Aurungzebe, who had opened his 
whole foul to Jumla, had concerted all his future 


meaſures with that lord. Orders, in the mean 


time, arrived, for the viſier to return to court. 
Having ſworn fidelity and ſecrecy to one another, 
the prince and the miniſter parted at the gates of 
Brampour. | 


On the ſeventeenth of September, 1657, Shaw Emperor 


Jehan was ſuddenly ſeized, in the city of Delhi, 
with a paralytic diſorder, accompanied with a vio- 
lent ſtrangury. He remained in a ſtate of in- 


ſenſibility for ſeveral days, and all hopes of his 


recovery vaniſhed. But by the copious bleeding 
preſcribed by his phyſicians, he was at length 
relieved. His diſorder, however, returned, though 
not with the ſame violence; and, on the occaſion, 
the cuſtomary edict for the remiſſion of the taxes 
due for the year, when the life of the emperor is 
in danger, was iſſued, with the uſual formalities. 
Large ſums were, at the ſame time, given to the 
poor, and to Fakiers of reputed ſanctity, for their 
prayers to Heaven for the recovery of Shaw je- 
han. The moſques were filled with the devout; 
and the people in general expreſſed unfeigned 
grief at the danger of a monarch, under whoſe 
auſpicious reign they had enjoyed protection and 
happineſs. All buſineſs was ſuſpended in Delhi. 
Silence prevailed over the whole place; except 
when that ſilence was broken by anxious enquiries 
concerning the emperor's health. Shaw Jehan 
was a ſtranger to the intereſt which he poſſeſſed 
in the hearts of his ſubje ts, till he fell into a 
diſeaſe which was thought mortal by all. 


The emperor being by his diforder rendered Dara al- 


incapable of giving any attention to buſineſs, the 


management of public affairs fell into the hands ment. 


of Dara, His father had prepared for an acci- 


dent 
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dent which might occaſion a ſuſpenſion of go. 
vernment An edict had ſome time before been 
iſſued, bearing that the ſignet of Dara ſhould be 


- conſidered as equally valid with that of the em- 


His vio- 
lence. 


peror, through all the dominions of the houſe of 
Jimur. The prince, however, till Shaw Jehan 
fell ill, made no uſe of this extraordinary power. 
When his father became inſenſible, Dara mounted 
the throne, Warm, vehement, and precipitate, 
he acted the ſovereign with too much violence, 
He iſſucd out a public order, that no perſon 
whatever ſhould preſume, under pain of death, 
to hold any correſpondence with his brothers, 
upon the preſent poſture of affairs. The agents 
of Aurungzcbe and Morad at court, were ſeized, 


with their papers, and impriſoned. The money 


in their hands, on account of the princes, was 
locked up; and, in ſhort, the whole condu@ of 
Dara betrayed the moſt violent ſuſpicions of the 
deſigns of his brothers. 

The ſuſpenſion of the viſier was among Dara's 


firſt acts of power. He ſuſpected his fidelity, as 


being raiſed to his office by the influence of Au- 
rungzebe. An Indian -prince, by the title of 
Rai Raian, was made temporary viſier; for the 
commiſſions given by Dara were limited expreſsly 
to the time of the emperor's illneſs. The prince, 
in the mean time, ordered all the nobles into the 
hall of preſence. He explained to them, with 
unfeigned tears, the hopeleſs condition of the 
emperor. He hinted the ambition of his bro- 
thers; and the dangers which would ariſe to the 
empire from a civil war. © The emperor,” ſaid 
he, © more from an idea of juſtice, than from 
any ſuperior affection to me, has appointed me 
his ſucceflor in the throne; and I find, in mr 


own mind, no inclination to relinquiſh what 


Heaven and my father have thrown into my hands. 
Thoſe, 
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Thoſe, therefore, who will ſhow the earlieſt zeal 
in my ſupport, ſhall command my gratitude. 
Be explicit and open, as I always am; and re- 


ſolve to continue faithful. Such of you as We 


favours to my brothers, will not ferve me with 
zeal, Let them, therefore, in their prudence, 
retire to their houſes. I want not their pretended 
ſupport ; and I will not bear with their intrigues 
in favour of others.” The wiſhes of the prince 
were commands. The lords, who had eſtates in 
Bengal, in Guzerat, and in the Decan, the go- 
vernments of Suja, Morad, and Aurungzebe, to 
avoid ſuſpicion, confined themſelves at home. 


On the eighteenth of October, the emperor Emperor 


being much recovered of his diſorder, was placed 
by his ſon in a barge, which was ordered gra- 
dually to fall down the Jumna to Agra. The 
army and court moved along the banks of the 
river, with ſlow marches, under the command 
of Dara; who, though he paſſed the moſt of his 
time with his father, ſpent the night always 
aſhore, Several arrangements were made in the 
greater offices, during this progreſs. Chilulla 
was ſent back to the government of Delhi; and 
Daniſmund was turned out of his office of pay- 
maſter-general of the Imperial forces. Amin, 
the ſon of Jumla, had found means to recom- 
mend himſelf to Dara; and, notwithſtanding that 
prince's averſion to his father, the ſon was raiſed 
to the vacant office of Daniſmund. 


The tour from Delhi was recommended to the Recovers. 


emperor, for the re-eſtabliſhment of his health; 
and he gradually recovered on the way. On the 


16th of November, 1657, he arrived at a palace 


in the country near Agra, and he continued 
daily to mend, till the 7th of February, 1658, on 
which day he entered Agra in perfect health. 
The populace, who had exhibited their affection 

in 
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A b. in ſilent ſorrow during his illneſs, crowded round 

175" him with tumultuous joy. His heart was opened 

1068, at the ſhouts of his people; and he ordered con- 

—— ſiderable ſums to be diſtributed among the poorer 

fort. The firſt thing he did after his arrival in 

the Imperial palace, was to enquire for Jumla, 

the late viſier. He was, however, told that, 

during his illneſs, that lord had applied to him 

for leave to proceed to the Decan, and that the 

leave had been granted. He ſent for Dara. The 

prince appeared before him; and was ſeverely 

reprimanded, for diſmiſſing ſo able a man from 

an office which demanded abilities.“ But 

Jumla,” ſaid he, “ muſt be diſgraced, ſince 

you will have it ſo. Dara is to be my ſucceſſor 

in the throne; and the authority of the heir of 

the empire muſt not be diminiſhed, by the reſto- 

ration of men whom he has diſmiſſed in his dif 
pleaſure.” 

ut for Dara had beſtowed great attention and care on 

Dara, his father during his illneſs. He fat often, for 

whole nights, by his ſide; and watched the very 

motion of his eye, to ſupply him in all his wants, 

When the emperor was at the point of death, 

the prince dropt unfeigned tears; and he could 

not ſuppreſs his joy when the firſt dawn of his 

| father's recovery appeared. But if Dara's filial 

piety was great, the emperor's gratitude was not 

leſs. He exhibited to his ſon unbounded teſti- 

monies of his affection and regard. He raiſed 

lim to the honours of ſixty thouſand horſe; and, 

in one day, gave him jewels to the value of one 

hundred thouſand pounds, twelve hundred thou- 

ſand in ſpecie, and an order upon certain reve- 

nues to the amount of three millions more. 

Three hundred Arabian horſes, with rich furni- 

tures, and a number of elephants were, at the 

tame time, beſtowed on the prince by the Javith 

band 
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hand of his father. © He who prefers the life A. b. 
of an aged parent,” ſaid Shaw Jehan, to the 75 


throne of India, can never be ſufficiently paid 1068, 
for bis filial piety.” — 


Though Dara laid down the name of autho- who car 
ris a JE 
das. ; : force him at 
was equal to actual power. Soliman Sheko, his court. 


eldeſt ſon, was appointed to the command of ten 
thouſand horſe, to ſuppreſs ſome diſturbances in 
the province of Allahabad ; his ſecond ſon, Cip- 
per Sheko, was raiſed to the government of Be- 
har; and Bahadur was ſent as the deputy of the 
prince, to manage the affairs of the province. 


The Rana, Jeſſwint Singh, who adhered to the 


intereſt of Dara, was raiſed to a higher degree of 
nobility. All means were uſed to attach the af- 
fections of the grandees to the heir-apparent. 
Jaffier Chan, known long for his abilities, was 
placed in the high office of viſier; Mohabet was 
ſent to the government of Cabul, on account of 
his hatred to Aurungzebe; and the Rana, who 
had been ſaved from deſtruction at the interceſ- 
ſion of Dara, was gratified with the rich and ex- 
tenſive province of Malaya, 
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Cauſe of the civil war—Charadter of the Emperor's 
ſons—Dara—Suja—Aurungz&be— Mordd— Su- 
fa takes the field—Defeated by Solimqn the ſon of 
Dara—Mordd rebels in Guzerat—Aurungzebe 
in the Decan— Marches to Brampour —Battle of 
the Nirbidda— Preparations and obftinacy of Dara 
— Oppoſes Aurungz&e—Totally defeated near 
Agra—Refieftions. 


tis Suaw Jehan, after a reign of thirty years of 
— proſperity, found himſelf ſuddenly involved in 
e trouble and misfortune. The ſtorm had been 
Cauſe of long gathering: it was foreſeen, but nothing 
* could prevent it from falling. The emperor, 
with abilities for buſineſs, was addicted to plea- 

ſure; and, though he was deciſive in the preſent 
moment, be was improvident of the future. His 
affection for his ſons was the ſource of the cala- 

mities which ſhook his empire. Pleaſed with 

their promiſing parts when young, he furniſhed 

them with opportunities for exerting their talents 

in the cabinet, as well as in the field; and when 

they became, by their own merit, objects of pub- 

lic attention, it was dangerous, if not imprac- 


ticable, to reduce them into private ſtations. 
The 
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The unſettled ſyſtem of ſucceſſion to the crown 
had rouzed their ambition, and awakened their 
fears. They were to each other objects of terror, 
as well as of envy. They all looked forward 
with anxiety to the death of their father; and 
each ſaw in that gloomy point, either a throne or 
a grave. Their hopes and fears increaſed with 
their growing age. They had provided them- 
ſelves againſt the important event of his demiſe; 
and when he was ſeized with what was deemed a 
mortal diſcaſe, they broke forth at once from 
that ſilent reſpect, which their reverence for the 
erſon and authority of a parent had hitherto im- 
poſed on their minds. 

The means of ambition, which their reſpective 
ranks in the empire had placed in the hands of, 
each of the ſons of Shaw Jehan, were great; but 
their boldneſs to carry their ſchemes into execu- 
tion was greater ſtill. High-ſpirited and intre- 
pid, they wiſhed for no object which their natu- 
ral courage durlt not attempt to obtain: they 
were born for enterprize, and though beyond 
meaſure ambitious, they loved danger more than 
power. Each was poſſeſſed of armies and of 
treaſures: and, being rivals in fame as well as in 
influence, they loſt all affection for one another, in 
the more violent paſſions of the mind. Dara, 
veſted with his claim of primogeniture, as well 
as with his father's declaration in favour of his 
ſucceſſion, conſtrued the ambition of his brothers 
into rebellion. Suja, in poſſeſſion of Bengal, 
was carried by his pride to the reſolution of ſeiz- 
ing the whole empire: Aurungzebe covered his 
ambition with motives of religion; and the vehe- 
ment Morid arrogated all to himſelf by his cou- 
rage. The figure which the brothers are to make 
in the ſucceeding ſcenes, ſeems to demand a de- 


lincation of their reſpective characters. 
/ Dara, 
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Dara, the eldeſt ſon of Shaw Jehan, was polite 
in his converſation, affable, open and free. He 
was eaſy of acceſs, acute in obſervation, learned, 


—— witty and graceful in all his actions. He pryed 
Character not into the ſecrets of others; and he had no 


of Dara. 


ſecret himſelf, but what he diſdained to hide. 
He came fairly upon mankind ; he concealed no- 
thing from them, and he expected that faith 
which he freely gave. Active, lively, and full 
of fire, he was perſonally brave; and he” forgot 
misfortune in the vehemence of his mind; which, 
neglecting paſt evils, looked forward to future 
good. Though elevated with ſucceſs, he never 
was dejected by bad fortune; and though no be— 
liever in a particular providence, he met with all 
the incidents of life as if they had been immove- 
ably determined by Fate. In his public charac- 
ter, he was ſometimes moroſe, frequently haugh- 
ty, always obſtinate, and full of pride. Selt- 
ſufficient in bis opinions, he ſcarce could hear 
advice with patience; and all he required of his 
friends was implicit obedience to his commands. 
But, with this appearance of ill-nature, he was 
in his diſpoſition humane and kind; for though 
he was often paſſionate, his rage was not deſtruc- 
tive; and it paſſed ſuddenly away without leaving 
a trace of malice behind. In his private charac- 
ter Dara was, in every reſpect, unexceptionable. 
He was an indulgent parent, a faithful huſband, 
a dutiful ſon. When he returned at night to his 
family, the darkneſs which had covered his brow, 
taroughout- the day, was diſpelled; his counte- 
nance was lightened up with joy, and his whole 
converſation diſplayed a peculiar ſerenity and be- 
nevolence of difpoſition. Though no enemy, 
trom principle, to pleaſure, he was naturally vir- 
tuous; and he filled up his leiſure time with 
ſtudy, inſtead of thoſe encrvating indulgences, 

which 
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which render the princes of the Eaſt effemi- A. D. 


nate. | 
Suja was humane in his diſpoſition, averſe to 


cruelty, an enemy to oppreſſion, In the execu—-— 
tion of juſtice, he had no reſpect of perſons but Of Suja. 


when the natural tenderneſs of his diſpoſition gave 
his mind a bias toward the unfortunate. Though 
honeſt, like his brother Dara, he was not ſo open 
and free. He never told a falſehood ; but he did 
not always tell the whole of the truth. He was more 
tranquil, more cloſe and referved than Dara ; and 
he was more fitted for the intrigues of party, and 
that management which is neceſſary to direct thre 
various paſſions of men to one point. He was 
generous to his friends; he did not diſdain to 
hear their advice, though he, for the moſt part, 
followed his own judgment of things. He was 
fond of pompand magniticence; and much addicted 
to the plealures of the haram. Graceful and 
active in his own perſon, he loved in women that 
complete ſymmetry of limbs which rendered 
himſelf the favourite of the ſex; and he ſpared 
no expence in filling his feragho with ladies re- 
markable for their beauty and accompliſhments. 
In their ſociety he ſpent too much of his time; 
but the warmth of his conſtitution did not make 
him neglect the neceſſary affairs of life. During 
his long government of Bengal, he won the at- 
fections of the people by the ſoftneſs of his man- 
ners, and his exact and rigorous execution of jul- 
tice; and the country flouriſhed in commerce 
and agriculture, under the protection which he 
invariably gave to induſtry. In battle he was 
brave; nor was he deltitute of the talents neceſſa-— 
ry for a general; and we mult attribute his 
misfortunes in the field to the effeminacy of his 


troops, more than to his own want of conduct. 
The 
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The character of Aurungzcbe differed in every 
reſpect from thoſe of his elder brothers. Deſti- 
tute of that graceful appearance of perſon which 
rendered them popular as ſoon as ſeen, he ac- 
quired, by addreſs, that influence over mankind, 
which nature had on them beſtowed, In diſpoſi- 
tion ſerious and melancholy, he eſtabliſhed an 
opinion of the ſolidity of his underſtanding, even 
among thoſe who had no opportunity of being 
acquainted with his great talents. Pliant and 
accommodating in his manner, he gained man- 
kind by flattering their pride; and he wrapt up 
his behaviour in ſuch plauſibility, that they attribut- 
ed his attention to their own merit, more than to 
his defigns. His common converſation turned 
always on trilles. In affairs of moment he was re- 
ſerved, crafty, and ſull of diſſimulation. Reli- 
gion, the great engine of political impoſtors, he 


profeſſed in all its ſeverity. With it he deceived 


the weak, and awed into a kind of reverence for his 
perſon, the greateſt enemies of his power. Though. 
not remarkable for humanity, he did not natural- 
ly delight in blood; but ambition was his darling 
paſſion, and before it vaniſhed all the ſofter feelings 
of the ſoul. Fear, which renders other tyrants 
cruel, had no place in his breaſt ; but that pro- 
vident caution, which wiſhes to ſhut up every ac- 
ceſs to danger, made him careleſs about the lives 
of his rivals. He had a particular talent for 
kindling diſſenſions among thoſe who oppoſed his 
deſigns; and his art and cunning were more de- 
ſtructive to his enemies than his ſword. 

Morad, the youngeſt fon of Shaw Jehan, was 
by conſtitution lively and full of fire. With too 
much levity for buſineſs, he gave up his time to 
mirth, action and amuſement. He delighted in 
the chace; he was more ſond of battle than ol 
war, In riding, in bending the bow, in throwing, 

th. 
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the lance, he met with few that could equal him 
in the armies which he commanded ; and he was 
more deſirous of carrying the palm in the manly 
exerciſes of the field, than in the intrigues of the 
cabinet, He deſpiſed all cabals: he gloried in 
keeping nothing ſecret. He thought it beneath 
his dignity to command mankind by art; and he 
openly profeſſed, that he diſdained to owe diſtinc- 
tion to any thing but the ſword. * To poſſeſs a 
throne by the will of a parent, to owe it to birth,“ 
ſaid Morad, „is unworthy of a great prince; 
and had not my brother ſupported his pretenſions 
to the crown by arms, I would diſdain to wear 
it.” In battle his ſoul was a flranger to fear; 
he was even an enthuſiaſt in his love of danger, 
and ſlaughter was his favourite paſtime. In peace 
he was mild, though proud, liberal, aſfable and 
humane. But his very virtues were weakneſs ; 
and his fate furniſhes a melancholy proof, that 
an open generoſity of ſpirit is never a match for 
hypocriſy and deceit. His ſplendid qualities, 
however, rendered him popular in the army; 
and Aurunpzebe, notwithſtanding his ſuperiority 
of parts, owed, at laſt, his ſucceſs over Morad, 
as much, at leaſt to accident as to his known ta- 
lents. Such were the illuſtrious competitors for 
the throne of their father. 

Suja, who had poſſeſſed the government of Ben- 
gal for many years, was the firſt who appeared 
in the field, upon receiving intelligence of the 
dangerous illneſs of Shaw jJchan, He excuſed 
his meaſures by the violence of Dara. He was 
informed, that he had nothing to expect from 
his brother ſhould he poſſeſs the throne, but im- 
priſonment, or even death; and he affirmed, that 
neceſſity had rendered rebellion lawtul. The re- 
ſources which Suja poſſeſſed, promiſed ſucceſs 
to his enterpriſe. He had accumulated treaſure, 

and 
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and levied an army; and, though his agent at 
court tranſmitted to him accounts of his father's 
recovery, he affected not to credit the intelligence. 


— — When he pitched his tent in the field, he iſſued 


out a manifeſto, which bore that Shaw Jehin 
was dead; and that there were violent ſuſpicions 
of Dara's being acceſſary to his death. Though 
he received letters from the hands of his father, 
announcing his recovery, he alledged that they 
were a forgery by Dara to amuſe him, and to 
divert him from his intentions of revenging the 
death of the emperor on the parricide. The ene- 
mies of Dara contributed by their letters to make 
Suja perſiſt in his reſolution, 

Dara had the earlieſt intelligence of the deſigns 
of his brother ; and he made the neceſſary prepa- 
rations againſt him. His ſon Soliman, had march- 
ed with ten thouſand horſe, to quell ſome diſturb- 
ances in the province of Allahabad. Dara order- 
ed a reinforcement to fall down the Jumna, and 
to join Solimin, Raja Joy Singh and Debere 
Chan commanded the detachment, and they had 
poſitive inſtructions, after joining the prince, to 
ſtop the progreſs of Suja to the capital with the 
ſword, The emperor, however, repented of or- 
ders procured from him by the violence of Dara. 
He was averle to a civil war; and he ſent ſecret 
directions to Joy Singh to endeavour to induce 
Suja to return to his government of Bengal. Theſe 
directions were ſcarce diſpatched to the Raja, when 
advices arrived at court that the prince Morad, 
who commanded in the kingdom of Guzerat, 
was proclaimed emperor by the army ; that the 
receiver-general of the Imperial revenues, in op- 
poſing the uſurpation, had been flain in battle; 
and that Morad, having negociated a conſidera— 
ble loan with the bankers of Ahmedabid, had 
coined money in his own name, 

| The 
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The intelligence of this ſecond rebellion haſten- 
ed Suja in his meaſures. He wiſhed to be the 
firſt of the competitors who ſhould arrive at the 
capital; and he therefore moved his camp to 
Benaris. When he was buſy in conſtructing a 
bridge of boats for croſling the Ganges, Soliman 
appeared in fight on the oppoſite ſhore with his 
army. A negociation was ſet on foot with Suja 
by Joy Singh; and it was at laſt agreed, that the 

rince ſhould return to his government and dif- 
band his army. The active ſpirit of Soliman did 
not reliſh this precarious pacification. Joy Singh, 
without his participation, had ſettled the terms 
with Suja ; and he did not think himſelf bound 
by a truce, in which he had no hand. He chang- 
ed his ground, and moved a few miles up the 
Ganges. The river, by an extraordinary drought, 
was remarkably low. Solimän, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of every body, diſcovered a ford by which 
the cavalry could paſs. Ihe circumſtance was too 
favourable to the inclinations of the prince, not to 
be turned to immediate advantage. In the night 
he forded the river; and when day-l17ht appeared, 
tell ſuddenly on Suja's camp. 

Suja, who conſidered the Ganges as an inſupe- 
rable barrier, permitted himſelf :9 be completely 
ſurprized. "The ſhouts of the army, gad the claſhing 
of ſwords fir{t rouzed him from fle. Fe ſtarted 
from his bed, ſeized his arms, ruſhed forth- and 
mounted his horſe. When he looked round him, 
he beheld nothing but confuſion and terror, flaugh- 
ter and flight. His voice was not heard in the 
tumult; and if heard, it was not obeyed. The 
crowd around him was great ; but his army was 
too much agitated by fear to be reduced to any 
form. As no man could truſt to another, each 
endeavoured to provide for his own ſafety by 
flight. The flaughter of thoſe who ſtood, re- 
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A. D. tarded the enemy in their purſuit of the fugitives, 
Ha. Suja, with ſome of his officers, fought with 
1068. Courage ; but they were driven into the river; 
and the prince with great difficulty made his eſcape 
in a canoe, and fell down the ſtream without 
ſtopping, till he reached Mongeer. Soliman, af. 
ter his victory, marched into Bengal, and be. 
ſieged Suja in the fort of Mongeer. But we muſt 
turn our attention to another quarter of the em— 

ire. 

Aurung- Aurungzebe, as has been already related, 
3 returned to Brampour after having finiſhed 
the war in Tellingana. He did not continue 
long in that city. He took up his reſidence in a 
town in the neighbourhood of Dowlatabad, which 
he had rebuilt, and called after his own name 
Aurungabad. In this place he received the firit 
news of his father's illneſs; but three months 
clapſed before he heard any further intelligence 
from court. Dara, who was reſolved to eſtabliſh 
himſelf firmly on the throne in caſe of the demiſe 
of his father, had placed guards on all the ferries 
and highways; at the ſame time iſſuing orders to 
all the officers of the cuſtoms, and the commanders 
of diſtricts, to ſtop all letters and travellers, 
Theſe circumſtances induced Aurungzebe to be- 
lieve that his father was dead; and he began to 
levy forces for his own ſecurity. In the midlt 
of his preparations, letters were received from 
Morad, who commanded in Guzerat. That 
prince informed Aurungzcbe that Dara had uſurp- 
ed the throne, and was taking meaſures for cutting 
oft his brothers. He therefore propoſed that they 
ſhould join in their own defence. Aurungzcbe 
embraced Morad's propoſal with joy. He knew 
his own ſuperior abilities, which were more than 
a match for the open valour of Morad ; and he 
hoped, that if by his aſſiſtance he could defeat 
Dara, 
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Dara, his own way to the throne would be paved. a. p. 
A negociation with Morad was opened, and the _ 


reparations for war continued, 


Jumla, who had been diſmiſſed from the office 
of viſier by Dara, arrived in the mean time from Gains 
Agra in the Decan, Shaw Jehan having diſap- ee 


proved of that lord's being turned out of his de- 
partment, endeavoured to gratify him in ſome other 
way; and had, for that purpoſe, given him the 
command of a conſiderable body of troops, to 
reduce ſome places which {till held out in the 
lately conquered provinces. Dara, who was jea- 
lous of Jumla's known attachment to Aurung- 
zebe, kept his family in the capital as the hoſtages 
cf his faith. Jumla, picching his camp in the 
neighbourhood of Aurungabad, was informed of 
Aurungzebe's preparations for war. He ſent him 
a meſſage, informing him that the emperor was 
recovered, and had reſumed the reins of govern- 
ment. The prince, aſtoniſhed at the coldneſs of 
Jumla, ſent to demand a conference: but that 
lord, fearing the ſpies of Dara who were diſperſed 
over the camp, refuſed to wait upon a man, who 
was arming againſt his ſovereign. 


Aurungzcbe penetrated into the cauſe of this Jumla 


cautious conduct. He knew that he was attached 
to his intereſt ; and that it was only the fear of 
Dara's reſentment againſt his family, prevented 
him from joining with alacrity in his own views. 
He therefore had recourſe to art. Mahommed 
Mauzim, the ſecond fon of Aurungzébe, was a 
great favourite with Jumla. That prince was 
ſent to viſit him with proper inſtructions from his 
father. Mauzim, who was then about ſeventeen 
years of age, poſſeſſed a part of Aurungzebe's 
addreſs. Ile waited upon Jumla in his tent, 
without any previous notice, and was received 
with great kindneſs and diſtinction. When night 

was 
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was coming on, Jumla put the prince in mind of 
the time; and Mauzim told him, that having 
waited upon him without either the permiſſion or 


> knowledge of his father, he was afraid of return- 


Marches 
from A 1 
rung abad. 


ing without the cuſtomary honour of being at- 
tended by the perſon to whom he had paid the 
viſit, Jumla, who was aſhamed of being defec— 
tive in point of politeneſs, agreed to accompany 
Mauzim home. When they came to the prince's 
apartment, Jumla ſignified his intention of re- 
turning; he was, however, perſuaded to cnter, 
Mauzim retired, and his father appeared. He 
carneſtly inſiſted, that Jumla, with the army under 
his command, ſhould join in his deſigns upon the 
throne. That lord excuſed himſelf, on account 
of his family, who were in the hands of Dara. 
It was at length agreed, that the perſon of Juml1 
ſhould be ſeized ; and an order iſſued for conſil- 
cating all his effteAs. 'This expedient ſecured him 
the reſentment of both parties; and a door 
of reconciliation was left open, which ever fide 
ſhould prevail. The troops, ſoon after the impri- 
ſonment of their general, joined the ſtandard of 
Aurungzebe. 

On the ſixteenth of February, 1658, Aurung— 
zcbe marched from Aurungabad with twelve thou— 
ſand horſe; leaving his ſecond ſon Mauzim with 
a ſufficient force for the protection of the 
Decan, from whence he intended to derive his 
ſupplies for the war. Nijabut Chan, deſcended in 
a direct line from Timur, commanded his van- 
guard, and took the route of Brampour. He 
himſelf followed with the main body, and arrived 
on the firſt of March at that place. He remained 
at Brampour near a month, for an anſwer to the 
diſpatches which he had ſent to Guzerat to his 
brother. His propoſals to that prince were ſo 
obviouſly hypocritical, that only the open ſpirit of 

Morag 
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Morad, who, being full of honeſty himſelf, ſuſpected 


no guile in others, could be for a moment deceived. 
He profeſſed in his letters, that he had always 
been his affectionate friend; that Dara, from his 
natural weaknels, was incapable of holding the reins 
of government, beſides that he was from princi- 
le indifferent about all religion; that Suja, with 
abilities little ſuperior to Dara, was a heretic, 
and by conſequence unworthy of the crown. 
«00 hoe me,“ continues Aurungzebe, © I have 
long ſince dedicated myſelf to the ſervice of God. 
I defire only for that ſafety and tranquillity which 
ſuits the fervency of my devotion. But I will, 
with my poor abilities, aſſiſt Morad to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of a ſceptre, which the united wiſhes of the 
people of Hindoſtan have already placed in his 
hand. Morad may then think of his faithful 
Aurungzebe, and aſſign him a quiet retreat, for 
paſſing the remainder of his life in the auſterities 
of religion.“ 
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Morad, who, with his ſplendid qualities, was His ma- 
ſelf conceited and vain, aſcribed Aurungzebe's M4798 


moderation to his own ſuperior merit. Ile wrote 
back io his brother, that he was ready to join 
him with all his forces; and, for that purpoſe, 
was preparing to march from Ahmedabad. On 
the twenty-ſecond of March, Aurungzebe having 
received the diſpatches of Moral, left the city of 
Brampour, and took the route of Ugein, where 
the brothers had preconcerted to join their forces. 
Arriving on the banks of the Nirbidda, he was 
informed that the Maraja, Jeſſwint Singh, had, 
on the part of Dara, taken poſſeſſion of Ugein, 
with ſeventy thouland horſe. He was beyond 
meaſure aſtoniſhed, that the enemy had not fent 
a part of his army to guard the paſſage of the 
river, which might have ſtopt his progreſs. He, 
h wei zr, with his ſmall force durſt not croſs it; 
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and he encamped on the oppofite banks in anxi- 
ous expectation of the arrival of Mord. 

The Maraja, inſtead of attacking Aurungzeèbe 
with a force that promiſed a certain victory, 
when he had advanced within ten miles of the 
rebels, took poſſeſſion of a woody hill, on the 
top of which there was an extenſive plain. In 
this place he intrenched his army; and contented 
himſelf with detaching flying ſquadrons to awe 
the enemy from croſſing the river. The conduct 
of the Maraja, who was perſonally brave, pro- 
ceeded in a great meaſure from his pride and ar. 
rogance. He was heard to ſay, That he waited 
for the junction of the brothers, that he might 
in one day triumph over two Imperial princes. 
Aurungzebe owed his ſafety to this unaccount—- 
able folly. His ſmall army, when he arrived on 
the banks of the Nirbidda, was ſo much fatigued 
with the march, and ſpent with the exceſſive heat 
of the weather, that he might be routed by an 
inconſiderable force. 

A few days after Aurungzebe's arrival at the 
Nirbidda, the van of Morad's army entered his 
camp. When they were firſt ſeen, on a riſing 
ground near the army of Aurungzebe, the ene- 
my ſtruck his tents, and advanced toward the 
banks of the river. Aurungzebe diſpatched a 
meſſenger to haſten Morad, who was {tilt about 
fiſteen miles diſtant. He himſelf, in the mean 
time, reſolved to take the” preſent opportunity to 
paſs the river, which by the late extreme drought 
had become fordable. He placed, therefore, his 


artillery, which was worked by ſome Frenchmen 


in his ſervice, on a riſing ground, and entered 
the river in columns, under his own fire. The 
Maraja, truſting to the height of the banks and 


his advanced- guard, who were already engaged 


with the enemy, contented himſelf with drawing 
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up his army in order of battle at a diſtance, Au- A. p. 


rungzebe, having forced the paſſage of the river, 
encamped on its bank; and the next day he was 


joined by Morad, who had left his army on their 


march. The brothers, after a long conference, 
reſolved to attack the enemy by the dawn of the 
morning; whilſt orders were ſent to the forces 
of Morad, who were not yet arrived, to hold 
themſelves in readineſs for action. 

The Maraja, by his ſcouts, being appriſed of 


the motions of the rebels, was ready to receive itil 


them. He drew up, before day-light, his army 
in order of battle, to be ready to accommodate 
his diſpoſitions afterwards to the appearance of the 
enemy's line. He accordingly began the action 
with the Mogul cavalry, but theſe were ſoon re- 
pulfed by the veteran troops of Aurungzebe. 
The Maraja, who foreſaw the diſcomfiture of the 
Moguls, ſlewed behind them the front of thirty 
thouſand of his native troops the Rajaputs, in 
whom he chiefly confided. Aurungzebe, upon 
ſeeing this formidable body, drew back from the 
purſuit; and reſtored his line. The Maraja ad- 
vanced with impetuoſity, and the prince met him 
half. way. The ſhock was extremely violent; 
and the rebels were on the point of giving way, 
when Morad, with his troops, juſt arrived on 
the field, attacked the enemy in flank. The vic- 
tory was ſnatched from the hands of the Rajaputs : 
their prince difdained to fly. The wings were 
broken and ruined ; but the centre, animated by 
the preſence of their prince, ſtood its ground. 
Slaughter and danger increaſed every moment. 
Morad was irreſiſtible on the right flank; and 


Aurungzèbe, who had been on the point of re- 


treating, advanced again to the charge. The 
Rajaputs behaved with their uſual bravery; but 
they were ſurrounded on all ſides. The action 

became 
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became mixed and undiſtinguiſhed. Friends were 
miſtaken for foes, and foes for friends. Uncer- 
tainty would have ſuſpended the ſword, but fear 
made it fall every where. About the ſetting of 
the ſun, the field, covered with ten thouſand dead 
bodies on the fide of the enemy, was left to Au- 
rungz*be and Morad. Ihe Maraja, after the 
battle was over, drove his chariot, by way of bra- 
vado, quite round the army of the victors; and 
when it was propoſed to Aurungzebe that a party 
ſhould be detached in purſuit of that prince, 
„No,“ he replicd, “ let the wounded boar have 
time to fly.“ 

The bad ſucceſs of the Maraja proceeded not 
more from his own folly, than from the addrels 
of Aurungzcbe, That prince had his emiſſaries 
in the Imperial camp, who inſinuated to the rigid 
Mahommedans, that ſhould the Maraja prevail, 
their religion would be at an end in India. The 
Moguls accordingly made but a faint reſiſtance ; 
and the whole weight of the action ſell upon the 
Rajaputs. The Maraja, after his defeat, was 
aſhamed to appear at court. He retreated to his 
own country ; but his wite, a woman of a maſcu- 
line ſpirit, diſdained to receive a huſband not co- 
vered with victory. She ſhut the gates of her 
caſtle againſt him. Ile in vain remonſtrated, that, 
though unſuccelsful, he had fought with the brave- 
ry of his anceitors, as appeared from the num- 
ber of the ſlain. The ſlain,” ſaid ſhe, © have 
left Jefſiwint without an excuſe. To be defeated 
is no new thing among the Marajas, but to ſur- 
vive a defeat is new. Deicended from their blood, 
adopted by marriage into their houſe, they left 
their glory in the hands of jeſſwint, and he has 
tarniſhed it with flight, To be the meſſenger of 
the ruin of his armies, to ſhow to the world that 


he fears death more than diſgrace, is now become 
the 
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the employment of my huſband. But I have no A. p. 
huſband. It is an impoſtor that knocks at our 457 
gates. Jeſſwint is no more. The blood of kings 16. 
could not ſurvive his loſs of fame. Prepare the =——— 
funeral pile! I will join in death my departed 
lord.” To ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm had this 
woman carried her ideas of valour. She herſelt 
was the daughter of the late Rana, and Jeſlwint 
was of the ſame family. He, however, prevailed 
upon her to open the gate of the caſtle, by pro- 
miſing that he would levy a new army, and reco- 
ver from Aurungzebe the glory which he had loſt 
to that prince. 

The princes, after their victory over the Mara- Aurung- 


ja, entered Ugein in triumph. Morad, who 28 
loved battle as a paſtime, was unwilling to ſtop i in Ugcin. 
that city ; but Aurungzebe convinced him that it 
was neceſlary to refreſh the troops for a few days, 
after the fatigues of a long march, and the toils 
of anobſtinate action. Ile at the ſame time informed 
him, that time ſhould be given to their victory to 
work upon the fears of the enemy.“ Beſides,” ſaid 
Aurungzebe, ** there are thirty thouſand men in 
the army of Dara, whom I intend to gain over 
to my intereſt before we ſhall again engage.” The 
true cauſe of this delay was a want of information 
of the real ſtate of the court of Agra. If Dara 
was the ſovereign, Aurungzebe had no doubt of 
carrying all before him, on account of the un- 
popularity of that prince among the nobility ; 
but if the reins of government had reverted into 
the hands of Shaw Jehan, who was, in a manner, 
adored both by the army and the people, he was 
ſure that even his own troops would delert him in 
a day of battle, He had ſent privately expreſles 
to his friends at Agra, and he waited for their 


return. 
VorL., III. A a ; The 
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A. D. The news of the battle near the Nirbidda ar. 
165% rived, in the mean time, at court. Dara was en- 
1068, raged at the Moguls, from whoſe cowardice or 
—> perhidy the rebels derived their ſucceſs. The em. 
Perp'ex ty peror himſelf was perplexed beyond meaſure, 
—.— em He was ſenſible of the determined reſolution of 
his rebel ſons: he dreaded the violence of Dara. 
He ſaw nothing but misfortune before him, and 
ſome dreadful calamity hanging over himſelf and 
his family. The eager preparations of Dara for 
another battle, alarmed him as much as the ap- 
proach of the rebels. A viQtory would make 
Dara maſter of the empire : a defeat would throw 
himſelf into the hands of thoſe whom he oppoſed. 
His mind flew from one reſolution to another, and 
he could fix on none. The proſpect was gloomy 
before him ; and ſeeing no point on which he 

could reſt his hopes, he left all to chance. 
Preporati- Dara, with the natural activity and vehemence 
ra, of his temper, prepared, with redoubled vigour, 
for the field. He paſſed like a flame through the 
capital, and kindled thouſands into an eagerneſs 
equal to his own. When the firſt news of the 
defeat of the Maraja came to court, Dara ſent 
an expreſs to his ſon Soliman, who beſieged 


Suja in Mongeer. He deſired him to make the 


beſt terms which the urgency of the times would 
admit with Suja, and to return to Agra by forced 
marches. A negociation was opened accordingly 
with the beſieged prince. His neceſſities made 
him liſten, with eagernels, to a treaty. Soliman, 
in the name of the emperor, reinſtated him in 
the government of Bengal, after having exacted 
from him a ſolemn promiſe of taking no farther 
part in the war. He himſelf marched, night and 
day, to reinforce his father ; and had he arrived 
in time, Aurungzebe might have given his hopes 
to the wind, Solimän was then in the _— 
fixt 
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the field ; as, upon his lite, the proſperity of the 
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ſixth year of his age; graceful in his perſon, and a. D. 

vigorous in his mind. Nature ſeemed to have 1558 

formed him for war. He was brave in action, 1068. * 

ſedate, and poſſeſſing himſelf in the greateſt dan 
ers. He was generous in his diſpoſition, liberal 

in his ſentiments, pleaſing to his friends, humane 

to h's enemies. He poſſeſſed the fire and warmth 

of Dara without his weakneſſes; the prudence of 

Aurungzebe without his meanneſs and deceit. 

The Imperial army, in the mean time, marched who 
out of Agra under the conduct of Dara. The — 
emperor became more and more perplexed, as Aucung- 
matters approached to a deciſion. He knew \4*2"* 
that the nobles loved not Dara : he knew that the 
beſt troops were abſent with Soliman. One ex- 
pedient only remained, and that, if followed, 
would have inſured ſucceſs. He ordered the Im- 
perial tent to be pitched without the walls ; de- 
claring, that he would take the field in perſon 
againſt the rebels. His friends ſaw an end to his 
troubles in this reſolution. His own army to a 
man would die in defence of his power; and 
even the troops of Aurungzebe and Morid had 
openly declared, that they would not draw their 
ſwords againſt Shaw Jehan. The infatuation of 
Dara prevented his father's deſigns. He had 
recourſe to intreaty, and when that failed, to 
commands. The emperor, whole intellects had 
been in ſome meaſure impaired by his illneſs, 
was, at firſt, ſhocked at the obſtinacy of Dara. 

That prince, whoſe filial piety was even greater 
than his ambition, waited upon his father. He 
threw himſelf at his feet, and earneſtly requeſted 
that he would not endanger his health by taking 


empire depended, in days of ſo much trouble. 

The emperor, having yielded to the intreaties of — 

Dara conjured him, though bent on war, to avoid his bach. 
| Aa 2 coming 
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A. D. coming to action till the arrival of his ſon. The 

1553. malignity of his fate prevailed alſo over this 

1063, advice. He ſaid not a word to his father; but 

his countenance expreſſed chagrin and diſcontent, 

* Then go, my ſon,” ſaid Shaw Jehan, “ but re. 

turn not without victory to me. Misfortune ſeen; 

todarken the latter days of your father; add not to 

his grief by preſenting yourſelf before him in 

your diſtreſs, leſt he may be induced to ſay, 

That prudence, as well as fortune, were wantin 

to Dara.” The prince had ſcarce parted with hi; 

father, when news arrived of the march of th: 

rebels from the city of Ugein. Dara placed 

himſelf at the head of the army, which conſiſted 

of one hundred thouſand horſe, with a thouſand 

Pieces of cannon. He advanced haſtily to the 

banks of the river Chunbul, which is twenty mile; 

from Agra. A ridge of mountains, which extend 

themſelves to Guzerat, advance into the plain 

country, along the Chunbul, to within twenty- 

five miles of the river Jumna ; and this paſs Di 

ra occupied with ſtrong lines, ſtrengthened by 
redoubts, which were mounted with artillery. 

Avrung- Dara had not long remained behind his lines, 

eee when the princes, on the firſt of June, appeared 

be Hape on the oppoſite bank of the Chunbul, and pitched 

Tons their camp within light of the Imperial army. 

Aurungzèbe reconnoitred the ſituation of the ene- 

my, but he was not to be forced. His army con- 

fiited not of forty thouſand men; and they were 

fatigued with the heat of the weather and the 

length of their march. But there was no time 

to be loſt. Solimän, covered with laurels, was 

approaching faſt with the flower of the Imperia 

army, to ſupport his father's cauſe. No hope, 

preſented themſelves to Aurungzèbe; and he be- 

came, of a ſudden, ſullen, melancholy, and pei— 

plexed. To retreat was ruin: to advance deſtruc- 

tion, He was loſt in ſuſpence. Morad, wit! 
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his uſual love of arduous undertakings, was for 
forcing the lines; but a letter from Shaiſta, the 
ſon of Aſiph Jah, and who was third in com- 
mand in the Imperial army, broke off that mea- 
ſure, by preſenting a better to the brothers. 
This treacherous lord informed Aurungzebe, that 
to attempt the lines would be folly, and that the 
only means left him was to leave his camp ſtand- 
ing to amuſe Dara, and to march through the 
hills by a bye-road, which two chiefs, who were 
directed to attend him in the evening, would 
point out. The princes cloſed with the propoſal. 
The guides joined them in the evening, and they 
decamped with the greateſt (ſilence, leaving their 
tents, baggage, and artillery under a ſtrong 
guard, who were to amule the enemy. The army 
moved about thirty miles that night; and the 
next day they were diſcovered by the ſcouts of 
Dara, in full march toward Agra, 

Dara decamped from his lines with precipitation, 
leaving the greater part of his cannon behind him. 
By a forced march he puſhed between the enemy 
and the capital ; and on the fourth of June, he 
preſented himſelf before the rebels. On the 
morning of the fifth, the prince ordered the army 
to be formed in order of battle. Ruſtum Chan, 
an experienced general from Tartary, marſhalled 
the field. The artillery was placed in the front, 
joined together with chains to prevent the paſſage 
of the cavalry of the enemy. Behind the artille- 
ry {ſtood a number of camels, mounted with ſmall 
ſwivels, which the riders of each camel, without 
lighting, could charge and diſcharge with eaſe. 
In the rear were drawn up the muſqueteers in 
three lines ; and the two wings were formed of 
the cavalry, armed with bows and arrows toge- 
ther with ſabres. One third of the cavalry form- 
ed the reſerve behind the lines. Dara placed 
himſelf in the center, mounted on a lofty elephant, 

from 
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field. The treacherous Shaiſta took the com- 
mand of the right wing ; and that of the left was 


\—— deſtined by Dara for Ruſtum. That officer, who 


was acknowledged the moſt experienced com- 
mander in Hindoſtan, was actually at the head of 
the army. He bore the commiſſion of captain- 
general, and all orders were iflued by him. He 
repreſented to Dara, before the action commenced, 
that he intended to place himſelf at the head of 
the reſerve in the tear, where he might direct 
the movements of the field, and iſſue out his or- 
ders as the circumſtances of affairs might require. 
« My poſt,” ſaid Dara, © is in the front of bat- 
tle; and I expect that all my friends ſhall partake 


of my danger, if they wiſh to ſhare the glory 


which I hope to obtain.“ The generous and in- 
trepid ſpirit of Ruſtum was offended at this reflec- 
tion. He anſwered with a ſtern countenance and 


a determined tone of voice, „The front of 


battle has been always my poſt, though I never 
contended for an empire; and if I wiſhed to 
change it to-day, it was from an anxiety for the 


fortune of Dara.” The prince was ſtruck with 


That of 
Aurung- 
ztbe, | 


the impropriety of his own conduct. He endea- 


voured to perſuade Ruſtum to remain at the head 

of the reſerve ; but he went beyond hearing, and 

placed himſelf in the front of the left wing. 
Aurungzebe, on the other hand, having mar- 


ſhalled his army into order of battle, requeſted of 


Morad to take the command of the center. He 
committed the left wing to his fon Mahommed, 
and he placed himſelf on the right. Morad was 
aſtoniſhed, and pleaſed at the eaſe with which 
Aurungzebe aſſigned to him the poſt of honour. 
But the cratty prince had two reaſons for his con- 
duct. Morad was haughty, he had aſſumed the 
Imperial titles, and though, out of a pretended 
complaiſance to his father, he had laid them 

| down, 
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down, he looked forward with undeviating ar- 
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dour to the throne. It was not the buſineſs of * I 


Aurungzebe to offend him at this critical junc- 
ture. But his other reaſon was equally prudent. 
Ruſtum commanded the left wing of the enemy; 
and he was the moſt renowned general of the 
times. He had paſſed many years in the ſervice 
of the Tartars and Perſians, being bred up to the 
field from his youth, in which he had almoſt emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed himſelf. He had been preſent 
in one hundred general actions; he was habitu- 
ated to danger, and perfect maſter of his own 
mind in the moſt deſperate ſituations. Aurung- 
zebe therefore could not truſt the experience of 
Ruſtum, againſt the conduct of any but his own. 


1658. 
Hig. 
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Both lines began now to move from wing to The hattle 
wing; and the artillery opened on both ſides. besius. 


Ruſtum advanced, on the left, with a haſty pace, 
directing the march of his troops by the motion 
of his ſword. Aurungzebe ordered a part of his 
artillety to point toward Ruſtum; and that ge- 
neral received a cannon- ball in his breaſt, when 
he had advanced within five yards of the enemy. 
The whole wing ſtopt at the fall of Ruſtum : but 
Sitterſal, one of the chiefs of the Rajaputs, at 
the head of five thouſand horſe, fell in, ſword in 
hand, with Aurungzebe. Shaw Mahommed, 
who commanded under the prince, oppoſed the 
Rajaputs with great bravery. A ſharp conflict 
enſued ; and the Rajaputs began to file off, when 
their leader engaged perſonally with Shaw Mahom- 
med. The Rajaputs ſtrove to cover their chief, 
but in vain; he was cut down by the fabre of 
Mahommed. The whole wing fell into diſorder, 
but did not fly; and a promiſcuous ſlaughter co- 
vered the field with dead. 


Dara, mounted on his elephant, in the mean Dira's 


time advanced with the centre. He was obſerve 
by 


d bravery. 
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by his army to look over all the line, and they 
gathered courage from his intrepid demeanor. A 
part of the enemy's artillery was oppoſed to the 


—— very point where Dara advanced. A heavy fire 


Morad's 


bravery, 


was kept up, and his ſquadron fell into a kind of 
diſorder ; but when be waved his hand for them 
to advance, they reſumed their ranks, and follow- 
ed him with ardour. Before he could come to 


blous with the enemy, a ſecond volley occaſioned 
a ſecond diſorder. He however ſtood up on his 
elephant, and, without any change in his coun- 
tenonce, called out with a loud voice to advance 


with ſpeed. He himſelf, in the mean time, fell 
in with the firſt line of Morad. He ruſhed 
through with his elephant, and opened a way for 
his horſe, who, preſling into the heart of the 
enemy, commenced a great ſlaughter, 

'l he whole centre under Morad was broken, 
and the prince himſelf was covered with wounds. 
He endeavoured to lead his troops again to the 
charge; but they were deaf to his commands. 
He ordered his elephant to be driven among the 
thickeſt of the enemy; being determined to fall 
with his fortune, or, by a brave example, to re— 


animate his flying troops with hopes of recovering 


the day. IIis boldneſs was attended with ſucccls. 
His ſquadron ſeeing the enemy ſurrounding their 
prince, were aſhamed of their terror, and poured 
around him. Arib Daſs, an Indian chief, thrice 
ſtrove to reach Morad with his ſword ; but he 


did not ſucceed, on account of the height of the 


elephant. He, however, cut the pillars which 
ſupported the roof of the Amari or caſtle, which 
falling upon the prince, incumbered him in ſuch 
a manner, that he could not defend himſelf. He 
however dilengaged himſelf, and dealt death with 
his arrows on every ſide, In the mean time 


Mahommed, the ſon of Aurungzbe, was ſent by 
his 
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his father's orders from the left to the aſſiſtance 
of Morad. He came up when the prince was in 
the greateſt danger. Freſh ſpirit was given to 


the troops of Morad, and Dara received a check. 
The battle now raged with redoubled fury. Dara, by 


The elephant of Morad, rendered outrageous by 
wounds, ruſhed forward through the columns of 
the enemy. Mahommed, aſhamed of being left 
behind, followed him with great ardour. Dara 
did not retreat. He gave his orders with appa- 
rent compoſure. But a cannon-ball having taken 
off the head of his foſter-brother, who fat with 
him on the elephant, he was almoſt blinded with 
the blood. A rocket, at the ſame time, paſſin 

by his ear, ſinged his turban ; a ſecond followed, 
and having ſtuck in the front of the Amari, burſt, 
and broke it all to pieces. His colour was ſeen 
then to change. The lord who drove the elephant 
obſerved an alteration in the prince; and, whe- 
ther through perſonal fear, or for the ſafety of 
his maſter, is uncertain, retreated a few paces. 
Dara reprimanded him with ſeverity; but the 
miſchief was already done. His ſquadrons ſaw 
the retreat of the prince; and their ſpirit flag- 
ged. He however ordered the driver to turn his 
elephant toward the enemy, but that lord repre- 
ſented to him, that now, being marked out by 
the rebels, it were better for him to mount his 


horſe, - and purſue the fugitives, for that now 


very few remained on the field. He alighted ; 
but there was no horſe to be found. He tought 
for ſome time on foot. At length he mounted 
a horſe whoſe rider had been killed. 

Almoſt the whole of both armies had now left 
the field. Not a thouſand men remained with 
Dara, and ſcarce one hundred horſe with Au- 
rungzèbe and Morad. The latter however fought 
with increaſing ardour, His young fon, of about 

eight 
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eight years of age, ſat with him upon the ele. 
phant. Him he covered with his ſhield, and 
dealt his arrows around on the enemy. Aurung- 
z2be, having in vain endeavourcd to rally his flying 
ſquadrons, advanced with fifty horſemen to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Morad, hoping more for an honour- 
able death than for a victory. It was at the very 
inſtant that he came to blows with the Imperial- 
iſts, that the unfortunate Dara diſmounted from 
his elephant. His ſquadrons who had ſtill adhered 
to that prince, ſeeing the elephant retreating 
with the Imperial ſtandard, thought that Dara 
had been killed. The cauſe for which they fought, 
in their opinion, no longer exiſted. They be- 
took themſelves to flight; and when Dara had 
mounted his horſe, he found the field bare of all 
his troops. He fled with precipitation, and the rebel 
princes found themſelves at the head of only two 
hundred horſemen, in poſſeſſion of an unexpected 
victory. 

This battle, in which many thouſands were 
ſlain on both ſides, was loſt to Dara by an ac- 
cident ; though that prince was guilty of 
previous follies, which made men forbode no 
good to his arms. Had he fat on his elephant a 
few minutes longer, the princes his brothers 
would have been involved in thoſe irretrievable 
misfortunes which now ſurrounded him. But his 
evil ſtars prevailed. He who never received 
counſel before, was ruined by hearkening 
to advice; and Aurungzebe, who had placed his 
hopes on art and intrigue, owed, at laſt, his ſuc- 
ceſs to his valour, Dara, like a deſperate gam- 
bler, threw all upon throw; and when Fortune 
favoured him in that, he turned the dye for his 
foes. Had he permitted Shaw Jehan to have 
taken the field, his brothers would ſcarce 


have dared to negociate for their lives; had he 
waited 
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waited for his gallant ſon, it would not have been A. p. 
a conteſt but a flight. But ambition had dazzled 193: 
the eyes of Dara, and he could not ſee things in 1088. 
their proper light. Had the emperor appeared at 
the head of his forces, his power would be at 

an end. Had Soliman arrived freſh from the 
conqueſt of Suja, the glory of victory would have 

reſted upon that prince. Dara, unfortunately 

for himſelf, was, from his love of power, afraid 

of his father; and, from the deſire of fame, en- 

vious of the renown of his ſon. 
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Reflection Dara appears before his father His 
flight to Delhi—The army deſerts Solima4n Shck# 
— Shaijta Chan condemned to death—Reſcued— 
The contederate princes appear before Agra— 
Aur angzebe *orites to his father—(onference be- 
tween hin: and the princeſs Tehandra—tHis art- 
ful conduct By a /tratagem ſeizes the citadel and 
the emperor — Decerves Morad— Marches with 
Dim in prrjut of Dara—Seizes and impriſons 
Miurad—Purſues Dara— Mounts the throne at 
Delhi— Refi Aims on his condutt—The news of 
hrs ac: o/hron brought to Shaw Jehan—Charatter 
of 11141 pi ince. 


D. 
2658 Tur deciſive battle, which quaſhed for ever 
1% the hopes of Dara, and gave the crown of Hin- 
A doſtan to Aurungzebe, was fought within ſixteen 
Refl-e- miles of Agra. Ihe victor, aſtoniſhed at a piece 
tions, of good fortune which he did not expect, purſued 
not his enemies beyond the field. The fugitives 
on both ſides had rallied, in the rear of the ſmall 
parties who continued the action, and preſented 
a ſhew of firmneſs, without any inclination of re- 
newing the combat, To an unconcerned ſpecla- 
tor 
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tor it would have been difficult to determine a p. 
which party had prevailed. The flight on each _ 
ſide was equal; and the field was left, by both 1 
armies, to the dead. But Dara was conquered 
in his own mind; he paſſed ſuddenly through the 
half-formed lines of his rallied army, and men, 

who wanted but an excuſe for flight, relinquiſhed 

their ground with precipitation. Aurungzebe 

was firſt convinced of his victory by its conſe- 
quences ; but whether from policy or fear is un- 
certain, he forbore to advance towards Agra. 

He gave time to his troops to recover from their 
terror; as well as room to his enemies to increaſe 

their panic: beſides, the affairs of his rival were 

not deſperate. Should the emperor take the field 

in perſon, the rebel princes, notwithſtanding the 
advantages which they had obtained, would have 
vaniſhed from his preſence. But his diltemper 

had not left Shaw [ehan, and he was incumbered 

with the indolence of age. 

The emperor had fat all day, in anxious expec- Dua ef. 
tation, in the tower over that gate of the citadel Fore tile fas 
which looked toward the field of battle. Parties her. 
of fugitives had often alarmed his fears; but the 
expreſſes from Dara, during the time of action, 
had as often reſtored his hopes. The prince at 
length came to the foot of the wall, with marks 
of his own defeat. To mention the reſult of the 
battle was ſuperfluous; his appearance betrayed 
misfortune. ** The rebels, I perceive, have pre- 
vailed,” ſaid Shaw Jehan with a figh; “but 
Dara Sheko mult have had ſome other cauſe than 
fear for his flight.” —““ Yes,” replied the prince, 

% there is a cauſe. The traitor Shaiita Chan! 
I have loſt the empire, but let him not eſcape un- 
puniſhed.” The emperor bent his eyes to the 
round, and for ſome time uttered not one word ; 
at length ſuddenly ſtarting up, he ſaid, What 
| means 
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A. D. means Dara to do?“ “ To defend theſe walls,” 
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replied the prince. You deceive yourſelf,” 
ſaid Shaw Jehin; * walls are no defence to thoſe 


—> who have failed in the field.” Having expreſſed 


Flies 


himſelf in theſe words, he ordered the by-ſtanders 
to remove. He then adviſed Dara to ſet out im- 
mediately for Delhi. He told him, That the go- 
vernor of that city ſhould have orders to ſupply 
him with all the public money in his poſſeſſion; 
and that an expreſs ſhould be immediately diſ- 


| patched to his ſon Soliwan, to march along the 


northern banks of the Ganges, and to join him 

in the province of Doab, which lies between that 

river and the Jumna. | 
Dara, approving of this advice, retired to his 


own palace, and made preparations for his im- 


mediate flight. He loaded all his elephants and 
chariots with his women and ſlaves; and for want 
of beaſts of burden, he imprudently left his trea- 
ſure behind. About midnight, the unfortunate 
prince ĩſſued out of Agra, mounted on horſeback, 


accompanied by a few menial fervants. One of 


the pikemen who attended him, had the inſolence 
to ride cloſe by his ſide, and to murmur in his 
ears concerning the loſs which he himſelf ſuſtained 
by ſuch an abrupt departure. Dara was enraged 
at this ſudden mark of his own fallen condition. 
Slave!“ ſaid he, © murmur not at your fate. 
Behold me, who but yeſterday commanded ar- 
mies, reduced thus low, and forget your own 
trivial misfortunes. Behold me, who am called 
great as Darius, alluding to his own name, 
* obliged to fly by night, and be filent concern- 
ing your fate.” Ihe pikeman was ſtruck by the 
reproof. He ſhrunk back, and the other ſervants 
wept. One of them was ſo much enraged that 


he prepared to chaſtiſe the ſlave; but Dara inter- 


poſing ſaid, © Forbear! the friends of the un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate have a right to complain in their pre- A. p. 


ſence.” 
Dara proceeded through night, and deceived 


his misfortunes by repeating ſome of the elegies 
of Hafiz, a famous poet of Shiraz. When he to Delhi. 


had rode two miles from Agra, he heard the 
noiſe of horſemen approaching trom behind, He 
ſtood and drew his ſword; but they were two 
private ſoldiers, who, having perceived the prince 
paſſing through the gate of the city, took a reſo- 
lution to join him. They told their buſineſs; 
and Dara was prevented from thanking them by 
his tears. He had not advanced many miles, 
when an officer, with forty troopers joined him 
and by the dawn of the morning, ſeveral men of 
diſtinction came up with him, with three hun- 
dred horſe. With this retinue he continued his 
rout to Delhi; and arrived in that city on the 
third day after his departure from Agra. 


The emperor, anxious about Dara, ſent to his Raiſes 
palace ſoon after his departure. He underſtood PP: 


that, in the confuſion, he had neglected to carry 
along with him his treaſure. He immediately or- 
dered fifty-ſeven mules to be loaded with gold 
coin, and to be ſent to his fon under the protec- 
tion of a detachment of the guards. But a tribe 
of Hindoos, who have ſince made a figure under 
the name of Jates, having intelligence of this 
treaſure, defeated the party, and ſeized the mo- 
ney. This was a dreadful blow to Dara. Thirty 
lacks of the public money were only found in the 
poſſeſſion of the governor of Delhi; and the mer- 
chants and bankers would ſubſcribe to no loan, 
in the preſent untoward poſture of the prince's 
affairs. The threats of military execution at laſt 
enabled him to raiſe conſiderable ſums, for which 


he gave orders on the Imperial treaſury. Soldiers 
flocked 
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A. D. flocked round his ſtandard; and he had, in a 

145% few days, the appearance of an army. 

1068. Aurungzebe, who {till remained encamped 
— — near the field of battle, was informed of every 
Awune- tranſaction in Agra by his ſpies. The greateſt 
— lords, who looked upon him as the heir if not 

the actual poſſeſſor of the empire, endeavoured 
to gain his favour by giving him intelligence. 
He found that all the hopes of Dara depended 
upon the army under the command of his ſon; 
and he relolved to gain it over to his own views, 
He lent letters to the Raja Joy Singh, he wrote 

to Debere Chan, who were next in command to 
Soliman Sheko. He exaggerated, if poſſible, the 
hopeleſs condition of Dara; he informed them, 
that the army of that prince had joined his 

| ſtandard, that he himſelf had fled unattended to 
| Delhi, that he could not eſcape, as ordefs had 
been diltributed through all the provinces to ſeize 

him, as a public enemy. © Shaw Jehan,” con- 

tinued Aurungzebe, “is rendered unfit for go- 
vernment by age and infirmities. Your hopes, 

and even your lafety, muſt depend upon me; and 

as you value both, ſeize Soliman, and ſend him 

to my camp.” | 

the army Joy Singh, who received the firſt letters from 
1 Aurungzébe, was perplexed. His fears ſtood 
againſt his adherence to Soliman ; his honour 
rendered him averſe to fide with Aurungzebe. 

He went to the tent of Debere; and that lurd 

placed the letters which he allo had received, in 

his hands. To ſeize the prince was a meaſure of 

peril, from his known valour; to attempt to ſe— 

duce the army, whilſt he remained at its head, 
dangerous. They followed the middle courſe as 

the ſafeſt. When the news of the defeat of Dara 

4 arrived at the camp, about a day's march beyond 


Allahabad, the prince called a council of war. 
He 
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diſſented, and plainly told him, that they would f. 
not ſtir from the camp till more certain advices 1068. 
arrived. The prince, anxious to join his father, 
was diſtreſſed beyond meaſure. He endeavoured 

to perſuade them ; but their meaſures had been 
taken. He applied to the army ; they too were 
traitors, and diſobeyed. Inſtead of being able to 

aſſiſt Dara, he became afraid of his own ſafety. 

He reſolved to leave a camp where he had no 
authority. He, however, altered his opinion, 

and remained; but the principal officers, with 

their retinues, left the camp. 

Shaiſta Chan, who had commanded the right Sbaiſta 
wing of Dara's army in the late battle, betrayed (3% <9n- 
his truſt, and retreated without coming to blows death. 
with the rebels. He returned to Agra; and a 
meſſage was ſent him by the emperor, command- 
ing him to appear in the preſence. His friends 
adviſed him not to obey ; but his confidence was 
equal to his want of faith. He truſted in his own 
power; he was encouraged by the vicinity of the 
victorious princes. He went, and ſtood un- 
daunted in the preſence. The emperor, offended 
before at his treachery, was enraged at his im- 
pudence. You villain,” ſaid he, „you fon 
of a villain, how could you preſume to betray 
my ſon and me?” Shaiſta took fire at the re- 
proach. © The name,“ he replied, © I con- 
feſs, is not unſuitable to Aſiph Jah; he inveſted 
Shaw Jehan with power, by delivering the heir 
of the crown into his hands.” The emperor 
ſtarted from his throne, and drew his ſword. He 
looked furiouſly around on the nobles, and cried, 
Will none of you ſeize the traitor?” All were 
ſilent; the emperor repeated the ſame words. 
Fowlad Chan ſtept forth, threw Shaiſta to the 
ground, and binding his hands behind him, aſked 

Vo“. III. B b the 
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A.D. the ſutther pleaſure of Shaw Jehin. “ Throw 

Hig. him headlong,” ſaid he, “ from the Imperial 

rod. baſtion.” When they were dragging him to ex. 
— — ecution, Shaiſta cried out to the emperor, 
* Shall you, who are the vicegerent of Gud, 

break his laws, by ſhedding blood on the ſeventh 

day of the holy month of Ramzan?”” Shaw ſehin 

nung down his head for a moment; and then 
ordered him to be kept bound till the next day, 

Reſcued. The friends of Shailta were, in the mean time, 

appriſed of his danger. They gathered from all 

quarters, and collected near ten thouſand men, 
who came to the gate of the citadel, and peremp- 

torily demanded hin from the emperor. Shaw 

Jehan continued obſtinate during the night. In 

the morning, the force of the rebels had increal- 

ed; and he perceived that they were reſolved to 

come to extremities. He ſent for the priſoner; 

and obliged him to write an order for them to 
diſperſe. They ſaw through this piece of policy, 

'They refuſed to obey the commands of a man 

ſubject to another's power. Scaling ladders were 

actually applied to the walls; and the emperor 

was obliged to comply with the demands of the 

inſurgents, and to reſtore Shaiſta to his tree- 


dom. 
The On the ninth of June, the confederate princes 
bebe appeared with their army before the capital. The 


tv; Agra. city was in no condition to ſuſtain a ſiege; and 
the gates were left open. Aurungzebe, declining 
to enter Agra, pitched his tent in a garden with- 
out the walls. His ſchemes were not yet ripe for 
execution ; and he aſſumed an appearance of mo- 
deration. Morad lay ill of his wounds ; and, be- 
ing unable to attend to buſineſs, a fair field was 
left for his brother. The emperor, when the 
van of the rebels appeared in fight, ordered the 
gates of the citadel, which was a place of great 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength, to be ſhut. This reſolution alarmed 
Aurungzebe. To attack his father would be a 
meaſure of great imprudence. His health being 
re-eſtabliſhed, his ſubjects ſtill looked up to him 
as their only Jawtul ſovereign. Aurungzebe, 
therefore, reſolved to ſubſtitute art in the place 
of force. | 
When he arrived at the gate of the city he 
ſent a truſty meſſenger to his father. He ordered 
him to touch the ground in his name, before the 
emperor ; and to ſignify to him, that Aurung- 
zebe (till retained for him the affection of a ſon, 
and the loyalty of a ſubject; that his grief for 
what had happened was exceedingly great ; that 
he lamented the ambition and evil deſigns of Da- 
ra, who had forced him to extremities ; that he 
rejoiced extremely at the emperor's recovery from 
his indiſpoſition; and that he himſelf remained 
without the city, in humble expectation of his 
commands. Shaw Jchan being no -ſtranger to 
the dark, crafty, and intriguing diſpoſition of 
Aurungzebe, received his meſſenger with affected 
joy. He had long diſcovered his paſſion for 
reigning ; and he reſolved to meet deceit with du- 
plicity. He, however, was not a match in art 
for his ſon; and by endeavouring to intrap Au- 
rungzebe, he himſelf fell at laſt into the ſnare. 
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Aurung— 
zebe ſends 
to his fa- 
ther. 


Shaw Jehan, to expiſcate the real deſigns of his 2 con- 


rebellious ſons, ſent his eldeſt daughter Jehanara 
to viſit them, upon their arrival at the gates of 
Agra. Aurungzebe having owned the ſuperio— 
rity of Morad, the princeſs went firit to his tent. 
Morad was of a diſpoſition that could neither con- 
ceal his hatred nor his love. He knew that Je- 
hanara was inviolably attached to the intereſts of 
his elder brother; and being at the fame time fret- 
tul through the pain of his wounds, he treated 
her with diſreſpe&t, and even uſed harſh expreſ- 

B b 2 ſions. 


erence 
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ſions. The haughty ſpirit of Jehanira was im. 
patient of inſult. She called for her chair in her 
rage, and told him, that his brutality was equal 


— — to his crimes. The behaviour of Morad to his 


of the 


princeſs 
Jehanara 


ſiſter was inſtantly carried to Aurungzebe, by 
his ſpies. He ran out of his tent, and ſtopt her 
chair. Will my ſiſter,” he ſaid, “ leave the 
camp without enquiring concerning my health? 
My long abſence, Jehanara, has, I fear, blotted me 
out of the memory of my relations. Should you 
not deign yourſelf to honour me with your pre- 
ſence, it would have been kind to have ſent to me 
one of your meaneſt ſlaves, to give me ſome ac. 
counts of my father.” Having flattered her pride 
with ſuch expreſſions as theſe, he prevailed upon 
her to enter his tent, where ſhe was treated with 
the higheſt reſpe& and diſtinction. 

To gain the confidence of Jehanira, he pre- 
tended the greateſt remorſe for his own behaviour, 
He told her, that his happineſs in life depended 
upon his father's forgiveneſs of his errors. But 
why did I call them errors, Jehanara ?”* ſaid he, 
„they are crimes; though I might plead as an 
excuſe, that J was deceived by deſigning men 
but my folly in believing them, has thrown dil- 


. credit on my underſtanding, in my own eyes.” 


His aſſeverations were accompanied with tears; 
and the princeſs was deceived. © I am no 
ſtranger,” ſhe replied, © to the ſentiments of the 
emperor, on a ſubje& which has cauſed ſo much 
of his ſorrow. He is moſt offended at Morad, 


who has added the name of Sovereign to his other 


. crimes. He conſiders Aurungzebe as only mil- 


led by miſrepreſentation ; Morad as an obſtinate 
and determined rebel, Delert him, theretore, 
and you may not only depend upon forgivenels, 
but upon all the favour an indulgent parent can 
beſtow on a ſon whom he loves.” 

Aurungzebe's 
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Aurungz*be's countenance appeared lightened 
up with joy, during the time which the employed in 
ſpeaking. But an affected darkneſs returned upon 
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his features when ſhe mentioned Morad, ** Da- ww 


ra's party, he then began, „is ruined; and 
Fortune bas added to the friends of Morad. The 
firſt is unpopular, on account of his paſſionate 
ſeverity among the nobility ; the latter beloved, 
for the open honeſty of his diſpoſition and his 
unequalled valour. © As for me,“ continued 
Aurungzebe, ** I am what I ſeem, a man devoted 
to the fervice of God; a character little calcu- 
lated to gain the favour of men. But ſhould Da- 
ra appear to have friends to ſupport my endea- 
vours to regain the eſteem of my father, 1 venture 
to aſſure Jehanara, that I will ſucceed or periſh in 
the attempt,” He ſpoke theſe words with ſuch an 
appearance of emphatic ſincerity, that the princeſs 
was overjoyed. In the openneſs of her heart, ſhe 
informed him of all the reſources of her brother 
Dara ; and ſhe mentioned the names of his prin- 
cipal friends. Many who pretended to be in the 
intereſt of Aurungzebe were of the number ; 
though they had yielded for the preſent to the 
bias of fortune. Without any perſonal affection 
for Dara, they affected his cauſe from a principle 
of juſtice. I am rcjoiced, Jebanara,”” faid 
Aurungzebe, * at the diſcovery you have made. 
No doubts now remain to perplex my mind. Go 
to my father, and tell him, that in two days he 
ſhall ſee Aurungzebe at his feet.” 


and Au- 


rungzebe. 


Shaw Jehan, upon this occaſion, forgot the Emperor 


natural cautiouſneſs of* his character. He looked 
upon his ſchemes as completed ; and thought he 
ſaw Aurungzebe already ſubmitting to his cle- 
mency. In the fullneſs of his heart he ſat down 
and wrote a letter to Dara. He acquainted the 
prince, that the bad aſpect of his fortune began to 

change. 


writes co 
Dara. 
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change. Avurungzebe,” ſaid he, © is diſguſt. 
ed with the inſolence of Morad. ' He is to aban- 
don that haughty young man, and to throw him. 


— — ſelf at my feet. A fooliſh and inexperienced 


His letter 
intercept- 
ed. 


boy, who owed all his ſucceſs to the abilities of 
his brother, muſt ſoon fall when deprived of his 
ſupport. But we are not to depend upon the con- 
trition of Aurungzebe. When he ſhall enter the 
citadel, his perſon will be ſeized. Hold yourſelf, 
therefore, in readineſs to march with all expe- 
dition to Agra. Two days more ſhall carry to 


you accounts of the full completion of our de- 


ſigns.” The emperor placed his letter in the 
hands of Nahirdil, one of his truſty ſlaves. He 
ordered him to ſet out for Delhi at midnight, with 
all expedition. 

The 1mpatience of the emperor proved fatal to 
his ſchemes. Shaiſta Chan had his ſpies in the 
preſence ; and one of them informed him, that a 
letter had been written, and given in charge to 
Nahirdil. He ſuſpected that it was intended for 
Dara ; and he occupied the road toward Delhi 
with ſome faithful friends. Nahirdil had ſcarce 
iſſued out of the gate of the city, when ſome 
horſemen ſurrounded and ſeized him. He was 
brought to Shaiſta, who peruſed the letter. Ele- 
vated with the diſcovery, he immediately went to 
the palace of Aurungzebe; for that prince had 
now taken up his reſidence in the city. The ſlave 
was confined with the greateſt ſecrecy. The 
prince read the letter without emotion. He had 
always doubted the emperor's ſincerity, when he 
promiſed his forgiveneſs to a ſon who had ruined 
his armies in two battles. He, however, pro- 
ſecuted his plan of deceit with indefatigable per- 
ſeverance. To beſiege his father in the citadel 
would be an unpopular, if not a dangerous, mea- 
ſure. The reverence which the army till had = 

their 
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their aged ſovereign, would prevent them from A. b. 
drawing their ſwords againſt him. But the ciradel 175%: 
mult be poſſeſſed, and the perſon of the father 1048. 
mult be placed in the hands of his ambitious fon 3 ——. 
otherwile he may give his hopes to the wind. 

On the fifteenth of June, Aurungzebe was to Ans 
have performed his promiſe of viſiting his father ſchemes 
in the citadel. Ibe emperor, full of anxiety, 
looked forward to the appointed hour, in which 
he ſaw a period to his misfortunes. A letter from 
his ſon was delivered into his hands, when he 
expected him in perſon. He told his father, that 
his crimes were of ſo deep a dye, that he could 
not diveſt himſelf of tear that the injured empe- 
ror would not forgive him. However much 
deſirous I am of being received into favour, I 
cannot riſque my perſonal ſafety in the preſence. 

The guilty are always timid. Permit me, there- 
fore, to receive the moſt convincing proofs of my 


0 ſovereign's forgiveneſs ; and let my fon Mahom- 
r WW med, who reveres the perſon and authority of 
I his grandfather, be admitted into the citadel with 
bf a guard for the protection of my perſon.” Shaw 

Jehan, anxious for the execution of his own pro- 
$ jet, found, that without conſenting to theſe 


propoſals, it mult be entirely. fruſtrated. He 
therefore returned for anſwer, that Mahommed, 


0 
d with a certain number of men, might come. 

e Mahommed, accordingly, having received the to feize the 
e proper inſtructions from his father, entered the *2P*r9" 
d citadel, and diſpoſed his party in different places. 

e The emperor, in the mean time, had concealed 

d a body of men in a court adjoining to the haram. 

p The prince roaming about, lighted on theſe men. 

- He complained to the emperor of an intention 

| againſt his father's perſon ; he therefore plainly 

[= told him, that till theſe men were removed, he 

r would ſend a meſſenger to Aurungzebe to ſtop 


r | him 
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A. D. him from coming into the citadel. Shaw Jehin, 
1658 whether he put ſome confidence in the promiſes of 
1088, his ſon, or that he thought he could ſeize him by 
means of the women and eunuchs of the ſeraglio, 

is uncertain ; but he removed the ſoldiers out of 

the fort, as a proof of his ſincerity. It after- 
wards appeared, that the emperor reſted his hopes 

ona number of robuſt 'Tartar women in the haram, 

whom he had armed with daggers; and who, 

from the ſpirit of their country, were fit for an 

undertaking of boldnels. 

Shaw J*- Mahommed, contrary to his expectations, 
r found his party ſuperior within the citadel. He, 
however, concealed his intentions. Every thing 

was ſettled; and the emperor and his grandſon 
remained in ſilent expectation. News was at laſt 

brought, that Aurungzebe had mounted his horſe; 

and that the proceſſion of his retinue was approach- 

ing. Shaw Jehan was elevated with hopes ; but 

the crafty prince, as if ſtruck with a fit of devo- 

tion, ordered his cavalcade to change their courſe, 

and to move toward the tomb of Akbar, where he 
intended to offer up his prayers to Heaven. When 

the emperor was informed of this circumſtance, 

he ſtarted up from his throne in great rage. 

„ Mahommed,” ſaid he to the prince, what 
means Aurungzebe by this behaviour? Is he 

more anxious to appeaſe the ſpirit of his great 
anceſtor for his crimes, than the offended majeſ- 

ty of his own father?“ Mahommed calmly re- 
plied, My father had never any intention to 

viſit the emperor.” © What then brought Ma- 
hommed hither ?” retorted Shaw Jehan. To 

take charge of the citadel,” Mahommed coolly 
rejoined. The emperor finding himſelf betrayed 

and outwitted by his grandſon, bore him down 

with a torrent of opprobrious names. The prince, 

ſeeing his paſlion riſing beyond the bounds of 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, retired from the preſence with the uſual 
obeiſance, and left his rage to ſubſide at leiſure, 

The emperor, after the heat of his paſſion was 
over, began to reflect upon his deplorable condi- 
tion. He accuſed his own weakneſs more than 
his fortune; and he was aſhamed to have fallen 
into a ſnare which he himſelf had laid. Reſent- 
ment and a deſire of immediate revenge prevailed 
over every other paſhon of his ſoul, He ſent 
again for Mahommed. The prince came; and 
found his grandfather with his hand upon the 
Coran, and his eyes raiſed to the Imperial crown, 
which was ſuſpended over his head. You ſee, 
Mahommed,” he ſaid, ** theſe ſacred objects, 
before an unfortunate old man. I am over- 
whelmed wit1 rage, worn out with age and diſ- 
eaſe, It is in your power, young man, to make 
me, for once, happy in my latter days. Releaſe 
me from priſon ; and by theſe,” pointing to the 
crown, and holding the Coran in his hand, © I 
ſolemnly ſwear to make you emperor of the Mo- 
guls.” The prince was ſilent; but varicus paſ- 
ſions flew alternately over his features. And 
do you heſitate,” begun Shaw Jehan, “to do 
an action, which will at once gain you the favour 
of Heaven and the empire of Hindoſtan? Are 
you afraid, that it ſhall be hereafter related to 
your diſpraiſe, that you delivered an aged grand- 
father from priſon and diſgrace?” The prince 
hung down his head for a moment; then ſud- 
denly ſtarting, ruſhed out without uttering a 
word. 

It is difficult to determine what motive induced 
the prince to decline the offer made to him by 
Shaw Jehan. He was ambitious ; nor was he re- 
markable for his filial piety. He probably doubt- 
ed his grandfather's ſincerity; or he did not 
chuſe to truſt to propoſals impoſed by neceſſity. 

Aurungzebe, 
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Aurungzebe, however, eſcaped from imminent 
danger through the ſelf-denial of his ſon. Had 
the emperor appeared in public at the head of his 


— friends, Aurungze@be would ſhrink from before 


him; and the haughty Morad would fly. The 
nobles who adhered to the intereſt of the bro. 
thers, and even the common ſoldiers had repeat- 
edly declared, that they would not draw their 
{words againſt a prince under whole long and au- 


ſpicious government their country had ſo much 


Aurung- 
ze be 
writes to 


flouriſhed he firſt repulle received from Ma— 
hommed, did not induce the emperor to relin— 
quilh his deſigns. He lent to him a ſecond time; 
but he refuſed to come to his preſence He had 
{till the keys of the citadel in his poſſeſſion; and 
neither Aurungzebe nor his ſon chole to ule force 
to obtain them from him. 1wo days paſſed in 
this ſuſpence. Shaw Jehan was obſtinate; and 
Mahommed ſtood on his guard within the walls, 
The firſt, however, deſpaired of gaining over the 
latter to his purpoſe; and, in the evening of the 
ſecond day, he ſent him the keys of the fortreſs, 
and defired him to acquaint his father, that he 


might now come, in full ſecurity, to lee his im- 


priſoned ſovereign. 
Aurungzebe excuſed himſelf in a letter. He 
complained of his father's intentions againſt him, 


the empe- under the maſk of clemency and friendſhip ; that 


Tor. 


when he pretended to forgive one fon, he aſſiſted 
another ſon with money, to take away his life in 
war. © If the emperor complains,” ſaid Au- 
rungzebe, © Dara is only to blame. He owes 
his misfortunes to the ambition and evil deſigns 


of a ſon unworthy of his favour. As for me,“ 


continued the prince, “no injuries can alter my 
affections. Nature makes me wiſh well to my 
father; and Heaven has impoſed my regard for 
him upon me as a duty. But though I love the 

emperor, 
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emperor, I alſo love my life; and I am deter- an. 
mined not to truſt it in the hands of even a father, 1558. 
till the influence of ill-deſigning perſons has de- 165. 
parted quite from his mind. Let him, in the 
mean while, paſs his time in that ſerene tranquil- 
lity which is ſuitable to his years; and when [ 
ſhall have diſabled Dara from doing further harm 
to the empire, I myſelf will come and open the 
gates of the citadel.” This letter was only in- 
tended to deceive the people. It was publicly 
read to the nobles; and it is even doubtful whe- 
ther it was ſent at all to the emperor. | 
When the prince Mahommed took poſſeſſion neceives 
of the perſon of the emperor, with the citadel, M*ra4- 
his father, as has been already related, was pay- 
ing his devotions at the ſhrine of the emperor 
Akbar. When intelligence of his ſon's ſucceſs 
was carried to him, he immediately waited upon 
Morad in his palace; and told him all the cir- 
cumſtances of the affair. That prince, who 
knew that he could have no hopes from his fa- 
ther, was much pleaſed at hearing of his impri- 
ſonment. Aurungzebe, in the mean time, ſa— 
luted him emperor, and ſaid; © Morad had be- 
fore the name, but he now has the power of a ſo- 
vereign. My wilhes,” continued he, © are now 
completely accompliſhed. I have contributed to 
raiſe a prince, worthy of the throne of our anceſ- 
tors, and I have but one favour to aſk tor all the 
| fatigue which I have undergone.” * Speak your 
| wiſhes,” ſaid Morad, © and they ſhall be in- 
ſtantly granted.” * This world,” replied Au- 
rungzebe, has already overwhelmed me too 
much with its cares. I long to throw the burden 
away; I am tired of the vain bultle and pagean- 

try of life. Will, therefore, the emperor of the 
Moguls permit me to make a pilgrimage to 
Meeca ? will he give me ſome ſmall allowance to 
. enable 
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A. D. enable me to paſs my days in eaſe, and in the ex. 
1688. ercile of prayer and conſtant devotion?” Morad, 
1068, though ſecretly overjoyed at his reſolution, made 
—x— ſome ſlight attempts to diſſuade him. Aurung- 
zCbe was determined. His brother yielded to his 
importunity; and the crafty prince prepared for 

a journey which he never intended to make. 
Prepares Whillt this farce was acting at Agra, advices 
Bala arrived that Dara had collected a conſiderable 
force at Delhi. Officers of diſtinction crowded to 
the prince every day from the diſtant provinces, 
Aurungzebe pretended to be alarmed. He ad- 
viſed his brother to march in perſon to finiſh the 
war. hat prince, who was fond of action, pre- 
pared for the field; but he wanted money. 1 he 
old emperor had concealed part of the Imperial 
treaſure; Aurungzebe had ſecreted the reſt. Ihe 
army of Morad had not been paid for two months, 
and they began to murmur. The prince called 
together all the bankers of Agra. He offered 
to mortgage part of the revenue, for an immedi- 
ate loan; but they refuſed to give him credit. 
He was enraged beyond meaſure, and he prepared 
to uſe force; when his. brother adviſed him 
againſt an act of injuſtice, and promiſed to diſ- 
charge the arrears due to the army out of his 
own private fortune. Morad acceded to the pro- 
poſal, without obſerving its fatal tendency. Au- 
rungzebe, by this expedient, became at once po- 

pular in the army and in the city. 

Coun'er- Ihe deſigns of Aurungzebe were now too pal- 
Morad. Pable not to be perceived. The friends of Morad 
had long ſeen through his deceit ; and the prince 
himſelf, though not ſuſpicious, was now con- 
vinced that he covered ambition under the maſk 
of ſanctity. The preparations for Mecca had been 
converted into preparations for the field. He 
told his brother, that he {till ſtood in need * his 
0, advice. 
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advice. He marched in front from Agra, with a p. 
a diviſion of the army; and Morid, having 68. 
created his uncle Shaiſta, captain-general of the — 
Imperial forces, left that lord in the government ——— 
of Agra, and followed Aurungzebe. The latter 
prince having arrived at Muttra, received intelli- 

ence, that Dara had taken the route of Lahore. 

He ſtopt and waited for the arrival of his brother ; 
who joined him the next day. The latter had, 
on his march, been convinced by his friends, 
that his brother had deſigns on his life; and ſelf- 
preſervation, as well as ambition, rendered it ne- 
ceſſary for him to prevent the falling blow. 

The day after Morad's arrival at the camp near car 

Muttra, he invited his brother to an entertain- 
ment. Aurungzehe, who never had ſuſpected 
the open temper of Morad, accepted of the invi- 
tation. When the brothers ſat at dinner, Nazir 
Shabas, high-ſteward of the houſehold, who was 
in the ſecret, entered ſuddenly, and whiſpered in 
Morad's ear, that now was the time to make a 
rent in a magnificent dreſs. Aurungzebe, whoſe 
eye could trace the thoughts in the features of 
the face, was alarmed at this myſterious whiſper- 
ing, as well as at the affected gaiety of his brother. 
He remained filent ; and Morad diſpatched Shabis, 
with only defiring him to wait the ſignal. Au— 
rungzebe was now convinced that there was a de- 
ſign againſt his life, He complained ſuddenly of a 
violent pain in his bowels; and, riſing under a 
pretence of retiring, joined his guards, and re- 
turned to his own quarter of the camp. 

Morad aſcribed his brother's departure to his ill. Vorad 
neſs; and entertained no idea that he had the leaſt . 
ſuſpicion of hisown intentions. Inthreedays he reco- 
vered of the pretended pain in his bowels. He re- 
ceived his brother's congratulations withevery mark 
of eſteem and affection; and the day after, he ſent 
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him an invitation to come to his tent, to ſee ſome 
beautiful women, whom he had collected for his 
amuſement. Their performances in ſinging, in 


3 dancing, and in playing upon various inſtruments 


and feize d 


by Au- 


rur ge be. 


of mutic, were, he ſaid, beyond any thing ever 
ſeen in Hindoſtan. He enlarged upon their grace, 
their beauty, the elegant ſymmetry of their limbs. 


The mind of Morad, who was naturally a great 


lover of pleaſure, was inflamed at the deſcription ; 


and, contrary to the advice of all his friends, he 


went to his brother's quarter. On the arrival of 
the emperor, as Aurungzebe affected to call his 
brother, he was received by the young ladies in 
an inner tent. They were handſome beyond de- 
ſcription, and the voluptuous prince was ſtruck 
with a pleaſing aſtoniſhment at their charms. 

An elegant entertainment was in the mean time 
ſerved up to the ſound of vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic. Morid was elevated, and called for wine 
of Shiraz. The ladies fat round him in a circle, 
and Aurungzebe, throwing off his uſual auſterity, 
began to partake of the wine. Morad in a ſhort 
time became intoxicated, and his brother, inſtead 
of wine, impoſed upon him bumpers of arrack. 
He at length fell afleep on a ſopha, in the arms 
of one of the ladies. Aurungzebe had, in the 
mean time, given orders to ſome of his officers, 
to entertain the lords who attended Moriad in the 
fame voluptuous manner. Even his body-guard 
were intoxicated with wine; ſo that the unfortu- 
nate prince was left without defence. 

Aurungzebe gave orders to Ziſſer Jung and 
three other lords, to enter the tent and to bind 
Lis brother, Ihe lady retired upon their coming; 
and they advanced to the ſopha on which he lay. 


His ſword and dagger had been already removed 


by the care of Aurungzebe; and they began 
ſoftly to bind his hands. Morad ſtarted up at 
this 
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this operation; and began to deal around a. p. 


his blows. The lords were terrified, and 
the prince began to call aloud for his ſword. 


Aurungzebe, who (tood- at the door of the tent 


thruſt his head from behind the curtain, and ſaid, 


with a menacing voice, © He has no choice but 


death or ſubmiſſion ; diſpatch him if he reſiſts,” 
Morad, hearing the voice of his brother, began 
to upbraid him ; and ſubmitted to his fate. Nazir 
Shabas, his principal friend and adviſer, was at 
the ſame inſtant ſeized. He had been ſitting un- 
der a canopy before the pay maſter-gencral's tent; 
and at a ſignal given, the ropes of the four poles 
were at once cut ; and before he could extricatc 
himſelf, he was bound. The other lords who 
were attached to the prince, being ſurrounded 
with armed men, were brought before Aurung- 
zebe, to whom they ſwore allegiance. A mur- 
mur ran through the camp: but it was an ineffec- 
tual ſound : and the army, as if but half wakened 
from a dream, fell faſt aſleep again. 

The night was not far advanced when Mora 


was ſeized and bound. Before day-light apneared, ag:a. 


he and his favourite were mounted on an elephant, 
in a covered amari or caſtle, and ſent off under an 
eſcort to Agra. Fearing that ſome attempts might 
be made to reſcue them, Aurungzebe ordered 
three other elephants to be ſent oft before them, 
attended by guards to elude purſuers. The 
precaution was unneceflary, Mankind forſook 
Morad with his fortune. In act on, in the man- 
ly exerciſes of the field, he had many admirers ; 
but. the accompliſhments of his mind acquired 
him but few friends; and even thoſe whom he 
favoured with his generoſity, were diſzuſted at 
his haughtineſs. He fell by attempting to be art- 
ful. Had he followed, in his deſigns again't his 
brother, the natural bias of his own intrepid mind, 

he 
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he could not have failed; but he met that crafty 
prince in his own province of deceit, and he was 
foiled. This remarkable tranſaction happened in 


\—— the camp near Muttra, on the ſixth of July 1658, 


Aurung- 
zebe ad- 
vances to 


Delhi. 


Dara flies 
to Lahore. 


Though Shaiſta, who was left in the govern- 
ment of Agra, was ſufficiently attached to the 
cauſe of Aurungzebe, that cautious prince left 
his fon Mahommed in that capital, to watch any 
unforeſeen events that might ariſe. To the joint 
care of Mahommed and Shaiſta the unfortunate 
Morad was committed; and his brother having 
no fears remaining in that quarter, moved his 
camp from Muttra, and arrived at Delhi on the 


twenty-ſixth of July. Though he had not afſum. 


ed the Imperial titles, he created Omrahs in that 
city, the firſt of whom was Ziffer Jung, whom 
he dignified with the name of Chan Jehan. Un- 
der that lord he detached a diviſion of his army 
againſt Dara. That prince, upon the news of the 
approach of Ziffer, decamped from Sirhind, and 
took the route of Lahore In his march helaid 
under military execution all the Rajas and go- 
vernors of diſtricts who refuſed to join. He 
raiſed conſiderable ſums in his way; and having 
croſſed the Suttuluz, ordered all the boats on 
that river to be deſtroyed. 

Dara having advanced beyond the river Bea, 
took poſſeſſion of Lahore. Giving his army time 
to breathe in that city, he employed himſelf in 
levying troops, and in collecting the Imperial 
revenue. Daood, the general of his forces, re- 
mained in the mean time at the village of Til- 
bundi, with half the army, to guard the paſſage 
of the river Bea. Aurungzebe, upon advice of 
the diſpoſitions of Dara, reinforced the army of 
Zifter with five thouſand horſe, under the con- 
duct of Chillulla. The war with Dara, from be- 
ing protracted, became ſerious. The minds - 

the 
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continued in the field. Avurungzebe, with his 
caution, was rapid in his deſigns. He knew how 
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to uſe as well as how to gain a victory. His ſuf. +> 


picious temper ſaw peril riſing from delay; and 
therefore, notwithſtanding the ſolltitial rains 
were at their height, and the country deluged 
with water, he prepared to move toward Lahore 
with all his forces. 


Apprehending that his not aſſuming the name Aurung- 


of Emperor, would be conſidered: by mankind as. 


Mounts 


a tacit acknowledgment of the injuſtice of his the 


proceedings, he reſolved to exalt the Imperial throne. 


umbrella over his head. His affected ſelf-denial 
upon former occaſions, ſtood at preſent in the 
way of his deſigns. He was aſhamed to take 
upon himſelf an honour which, from motives of 
religion, he had pretended before to reject. His 
moſi intimate friends knew, however, the ſecret 
thoughts of his mind. They inſinuated to the 
nobles, that Aurungzebe, from declining ſo long 
to aſcend the throne, ſeemed to have ſtill an inten- 
tion of retiring from the world, that, in his zeal 
for religion, he might be induced to leave his 
friends to the reſentment of his enemies; that 
therefore it was the buſineſs of all to force upon 
him, in a manner, a power neceſſary to their 
own ſafety. They waited upon him in a body. 
He ſeemed diſappointed, and even offended at 
their propoſal. At length he ſuffered himſelf to 
be perſuaded. © You are,“ ſaid he, © reſolved 
to ſacrifice my love of retirement to your own 
eaſe. But be it ſo; God will, perhaps, give me 


that tranquillity upon the throne, which 1 hoped 


to find in a cell; and if leſs of my time ſhall 
be employed in prayer, more of it will be ſpent 
in good actions. 1 ſhould only have an inclina- 
tion for virtuous deeds in my retreat; but, as 

Vo“. III. Ce emperor 
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emperor of the Mogu's, I ſhall have the power 
of doing them. Iheſe motives, and not the 
vain pomp of greatneſs, induce me to aſſume the 
empire,” 

On the ſecond of Auguſt, in an aſſembly of the 
nobility, he mounted the throne, in the garden of 
Azabad near Delhi. No pompous ceremonies 
were uſed upon the occalion ; for he affected 10 
deſpiſe magniſicence. His finances, at the ſame 
time, were low; and he prudently conſidered that 
money, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, would 
be bettet beſtowed upon an army, than on the idle 
pageantry of ſtate. He aſſumed upon his acceſſion 
to the throne, the pompous title of ALLUmu- 
GIRE, OR IHE CONQUEROR OF THE WoRkLb; 


being then near the cloſe of the fortieth year of 


his age. 
The means taken by Aurungzebe to obtain the 
empire, were ſcarce more juſtifiable, than thoſe by 


which he ſecured to himſelf the undiſturbed pol- 


ſeſſion of the throne. Religion, the convenient 
cloke of knavery in all countries, was the chief 
engine of his ambition; and, in that reſpect, he 
relied on the credulity of mankind, to a degree 
of unpardonable imprudence. His fſelf-denial 


and moderate profeſſions agreed ſo little with his 


actions, that it is even aſtoniſhing, how any perſon 
of common reflection could have been for a mo- 
ment deceived .Butthe vulgar give implicit faithto 


ſanctity in its moſt queſtionable form; and Morid, 


by whoſe popularity and valour his brother OVET- 
threw the hopes of Dara, ſuſpected not a duplici- 
ty to which his own ſoul was a ſtranger. To de- 
ccive that prince, was to ſecure the empire. Bear- 
ing more the appearance of an hermit himſelf, than 
that of a competitor for the throne, the army 
locked upto Morad ; who being addicted beyond 
meaſure to pleaſure, gave up the influence as well 

as 
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rungzebe, to ſupport his ambitious views, was 
obliged to have recourſe to arts which ſtamp his 


character with meanneſs, whilſt they prove the 


abilities of his mind. 


Morad, with many commendable qualities, on her: 
condu 


was alſo diſtinguiſhed by diſguſting weakneſſes. 
Inſtead of that haughty pride which recommends 
itſelf in its very abſurdities, he was puffed up 
with unmanly vanity. A ſtranger to his own 
merit in thoſe things in which he excelled in the 
opinion of the world, he arrogated to himſelf 
praiſe in provinces for which nature had altogether 
rendered him unfit. With an open and generous 
diſpoſition, he wiſhed to be thought artful and 
ſevere; and blind to his abilities in the field, he 
endeavoured to carry the palm in the cabinet. 
To mention to him the deſigns of his brother, 
was a ſatire upon his penetration ; to ſuggeſt to 
him caution, was, in his eyes, an accufation of his 
courage. He looked not around him into the 
conduct of others; and he abhorred every en- 
quiry into his own. Under the ſhadow of this 
careleſs and arrogant vanity in Morad, his bro- 
ther fabricated at leiſure his own deſigns. But 
his exceſſive eagerneſs to heighten the deceit, was 
the means of its being difcovered. Morid him- 
ſelf ſaw through the veil of flattery which he had 
laid over his ambitious views; but the vanity, 
which at firſt induced him to give faith to Aurung- 
zebe, made him afterwards deſpiſe his inſincerity. 
He fell at laſt a victim to his own arrogant folly. 


Aurungzebe, however, owed not altogether te 


his ſucceſs either to his own hypocriſy, or to the 
weakneſs of his brother. Naturally averſe to 
pomp and magnificence, he affected all his life 
that humble deportment which brings the prince 
near to the people. Without being virtuous from 

Le principle, 


as the labour of buſineſs to his brother. Au- ap. 
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principle, he was an enemy to vice from conſti. 
tution; and he never did an act of injuſtice, 
till he atpired to the throne. In his private cha- 
racter, he was an example of decency to others; 
an affectionate parent, a ſincere friend, a juſt 
maſter. Deſtitute of that elegance of perſon, 
and that winning behaviour which had rendered 
his brothers the idols of the people wherever 
they moved, he endeavoured to acquire a degree 
of popularity by the auſterity of his manners, 
Like the rell of the family of Timur, he was 
bred up with very free notions upon the ſubject 
of religion; but various circumitances induced 
him afterwards to aſſume ti e appearance of a ri- 
id devotee. His brothers, by encouraging men 
of all religions, had offended the followers of 
Mahommed. The poſterity of thoſe Moguls, 
who under Baber conquered India, and ſoldiers 
of fortune from Tartary and Perſia, occupied the 
greateſt number of the places of profit and truſt in 
the empire. Theſe could not ſee, without envy, 
men of different perſuaſions from themſelves, ad- 
mitted into the confidence of princes who (till 
profeſſed the Mahommedan faith. "Though filent 


at court, they murmured in ſecret; and la- 


of ſanctity, he might paſs in ſafety his life under 


mented the declining ſtate of a religion, under 
the auſpices of which they had extended their go- 
vernment over India. Aurungzebe, by his rigid 
adherence to the tenets inculcated in the Coran, 
gained the eſteem of all thoſe, who, it the ex- 
preſſion may be uſed, were the chains which 
kept together the nations of Hindoſtan under 
the houſe of Timur. But the influence which 
Aurungzebe derived from his devotion did not, 
for many years, ſuggeſt an ambition to aſpire :0 
the empire. He only hoped, that under the cloke 
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any of his. brothers, whom Fortune might place 
on the throne. 

That ſpecious appearance, which the actions 
of a man of religion mult wear in the eyes of the 


from the Decan, his troops obſerved a molt exact 
diſcipline. No ravages were committed ; no in- 
juſtice done. When he fat down with his army 
in a field of corn, he either paid the eſtimated 
value to the owners, or gave a receipt for it as a 
part of the revenue due to the crown, © Though 
I am forced,“ ſaid he, into a war by the machi- 
nations of Dara, I cannot conſider myſelf as in 
an enemy's country.“ When the people came to 
decide their differences before him, he remanded 
them to the officers of the empire. Fortune,” 
he was heard to ſay, may change the prince, 
but the fundamental laws of the ſtate mult not be 
changed. Should I fail in my preſent enterpriſe,” 
continued he to the petitioners, * my judgment 
would not avail you, nay, it would do you harm 
with the conquerors, But if I ſhall ſucceed in 
my undertakings, I promiſe to acquieſce in the 
determinations of the Imperial judges.” Theſe 
moderate ſentiments contributed to reconcile the 
minds of the people to his government; and 
even induced them to aſcribe the moit wicked of 
his actions to neceſlicy. 
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world, facilitated his ſchemes. In his long march of Au 


iungzebe, 


When the news of his having mounted the Intelli- 
throne arrived at Agra, the governor filled every see 


corner of the city with public demonſtrations of 
joy. The people were rather ſtruck with ſur- 
prize, than moved with gladneſs. They, howe- 
ver, obſerved that cautious ſilence which ſuits 
the ſubjects of deſpotiſm. The noiſe of the ar- 
tillery on the walls of the citadel, ſaluted the 
old emperor's ears, and rouzed him from the 


melancholy into which he had been plunged by 
misfortunes. 
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A. D. misfortunes. © Go, Jehanara,”” he ſaid, for his 
1558. daughter was the only perſon near him; “ go, 
1058, and learn the cauſe of this ſudden mark of joy 
But why ſhould we - enquire? The gladneſs of 
thoſe who ſurround us, muſt add to our grief. 
Some new misfortune muſt have fallen on Da- 
ra; look not abroad, leſt the firſt object to ſtrike 

your eyes, ſhould be the head of a brother whom 
you tenderly loved.” Jehanara, burſting into 
tears, aroſe ; and, in'the paſlage which led to the 
haram, was met by the chief eunuch, who was 

| haſtening to the emperor with the news. an 
concern'ns The eyes of Shaw Jehan flaſhed with rage. 
fon. He roſe—he walked to and fro through the apart- 
ment, but he uttered not one word. His daugh- 
ter fat at a diſtance in tears; he raiſed his eyes, 
and looked ſtedfaſtly for ſome time on the figure 
of a crown which hung ſuſpended from the ceil- 
ing over his head. He called at length the chief 
eunuch; Take,“ ſaid he, that bauble away; 
it mocks me with the memory of my former con- 
dition.“ The tear ſtood in his eye: Vet ſtay 
thy hand,” reſumed the emperor ; “this would be 
owning the right of Aurungzebe. He beckoned 
to the eunuch to retire : he ſtood involved in 
thought. The new emperor, Jehanara,” ſaid 
Shaw Jehan, “ has prematurely mounted the 
throne. He ſhould have added the murder of a 
father to the other crimes which have raiſed him 
fo high. But this perhaps is alſo art; he wants 
to deprive me, by miſrepreſentation, of what re- 
mains of my fame, before he deprives me of 


_ life?” a 

How re- Whilſt Shaw Jehin was making theſe melancho- 
— ly reflections on his own loſt condition, a meſſage 
han. was brought to him from Mahommed, the eldeſt 


ſon of Aurungzebe, who had remained at Agra. 
He begged leave to have permiſſion to wait upon 
| | | his 
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his grandfather. The emperor, ſtarting from his 
reverie at the name of Mahommed, replied to 
the meſſenger, If he comes as an enemy, 1 
have no power to prevent him ; ; if as a friend, 1 
"have now no crown to beſtow ;”” alluding to his 
offer to Mahotnmed, when that prince ſeized the 
citadel. The meſſenger told him, That Mahom- 
med wiſhed only to be admitted to communicate 
to the emperor the reaſons which induced his 
father to mount the throne. “ Fathers,“ re- 
plied Shaw Jchin, „ have been dethroned by 
their fons ; but to inſult the misfortunes of a pa- 
rent, was left for Aurungzebe. What reaſon 
but his ambition bas the rebel for aſſuming the 
empire? To liſten to his excuſes, would be to 
icknowledge the juſtice of his conduct, by ſhew- 
ing, dy my weakneſs, that I could no longer 
wield-the {ce tre which he has ſtruck from my 
band. » _——Mahomined retired. 
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Though the power of Shaw Jehin had, in a Rel-ai- 
eat meaſure, terminated with the ſickneſs which 9" 


rouzed his ſons to arms, his tei;n may be ſaid 
to have continued till Aurungzebe mounted the 
throne near Delhi. He held the ſceptre of India 
thirty ſolar years, five months and two dafs; 
and when he was dethroned, he had arrived at 
the ſixty-ſeventh year of his age. The means by 
which Shaw Jehan obtained the empire of the 
Moguls, were not more juſtifiable than thofe which 
he ſo much blamed in Aurungzebe. He rebelle1 
againſt his father, and he permitted his relations to 
be facrificed to his fears. When he had ſecured 
to himſelf the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the empire, 
he became an excellent and a humane, as well as 
an able prince. During his long reign, we hear of 
No private aſſaſſinations, no public executions, no 
arbitrary injuſtice, no oppreſſion. Rebellion, 

which generally riſes from tyranny, was unknown; 
| univerſal 
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A.D. univerſal peace was eſtabliſhed on the undeviating 

168. juſtice and clemency of the emperor. His go. 

oth, vernment was vigorous without ſeverity, impar- 

tial, dignified, and ſudden in its determinations. 

He received complaints with well-weighed cauti- 

on; and never paſſed judgment till both parties 

were heard. His pervading eye travelled to the 

molt diſtant corners of his empire. He traced 

oppreſſion to its moſt ſecret retreats 3 and, though 

a lover of money, no ſum could protect offenders 

from his juſtice, Theft and robbery were, by his 

prudent regulations, eradicated from his extenſive 

empire. The governors of the provinces were 

directed by an edict, to pay out of their private 

fortunes, the loſſes of the ſubje& in that way; 

which were aſcertained upon oath in a court of 

juſtice. The ſentence of the judge was a warrant 

tor the money upon the Subas, which they were 

forced immediately to pay; otherwiſe they were, 

upon complaint to the emperor, turned out of 
their governments, and ſeverely fined. 

| on the Shaw Jehan was handſome in his perſon, ac- 

re:gn tive in all the manly exerciſes, affable and agree- 

able in his converſation. He did not, like his 

father, deſcend too much from the dignity of a 

prince, nor involve himſelf in an obſcure diſtance 

and reſerve. Warm in his conſtitution, he loved 

the company of women ; though the charms of 

| the daughter of Aſiph, the mother of almoſt all 

his children, kept poſſeſſion of his affections 

| during her life. His learning was ſuch as was 

common among the princes of the houſe of Ti- 

mur; a thorough knowledge of the Arabian and 

Perſian languages, the arts of writing and ſpeak- 

ing withelegance and propriety, theſtudyof hiſtory, 

of the Coran, of the laws and canons of his prede- 

ceſſors, of the art of government, financiering, 

and of the ancient uſages of the empire. Though 
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eclipſed by the extraordinary abilities of Mohi- A. 4. 

bet in war, be was a good general, and an excel- 7553. 

lent ſoldier. His reputation was ſo high in that 08. 

reſpect, that he not only kept his own dominions w——- 

in peace at home, but even made extenſive con- 

queſts abroad. Rapid in all his meaſures, he 

cruſhed rebellion before it deſerved the name; 

for to ſuſpect it in any man, was with him to be 
repared. A lover of pleaſure, without being 

its ſlave, he never neglected buſineſs for ſenſua- 

lity; and induſtry, wealth and commerce flou- 

riſhed under the certain protection and vigilance of 

his government. Had he not fallen in ſome meaſure 

from the (tate of reaſon and ſenſibility, by the rage 

of that cruel diſorder which he inherited from his 

father, he might have deſcended from the throne 

to his grave, and have crowned his latter days 

with that luſtre which had covered his reign. 

But his mind was weakened by diſeaſe ; and his 

age was devoted to melancholy and miſery. 

Shaw Jehan was, upon the whole, a great, and and char 
if we draw a veil over his acceſſion to the throne, She Jo 
a good prince. But we mult afcribe his cruelty in hn. 

a great meaſure to neceſſity, and the manners of 
his country. Ambition, among the princes of 
the Eaſt, is joined with the ſtronger paſſion of 
fear. Self-preſervation drives them on to deſpe- 
rate meaſures ; ſubmiſſion will not avail, and they 
muſt owe their lives to their valour. The throne 
itſelf is no ſecurity to the reigning prince, in a 
country where the ſucceſſion is not fixed by ac- 
knowledged and eſtabliſhed rules. Revolution and 
change preſent themſelves to his imagination ; till 
aſſaſſination ſteps in, and effectually relieves him from 
his terrors. Shaw Jehan was not naturally cruel ; 
but he loved his own life better than the lives of 
his relations. To murder, or to be murdered, was 
the alternative offered to him by fortune. A 
throne or a grave terminated his proſpects on 

either 
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A. D. eitber ſide; and when we confeſs ourſelves ſhock. 
1558 ed at his inhumanity, we loſe half our rage in 
1-4 the necellity which impoſed upon him the meaſure, 
—— He made {ome amends for his crimes, in the ſtrict 
juſtice aud clemency of his governnent ; and Hin. 
doitan was flouriſhing and happy, till his own po- 

licy was revived by his ſons. 
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Reflection. — Misfortunes of Solimdn Shek6—His 

flight to Serinagir— Diſtreſs, irreſolution, and 
flight of Dara—te quits the Suttuluz—the Bea 
—and Lahore—Aurungzebe returns—Prepara- 
tions and march of Suja— Approach of Aurung- 
ztbe—T he battle of Ridge Defeat and flight 
of Suga—Unaccountable conduct of the Mardja— 
His flight Aurungzebe arrives at Agra—l/rites 
to his father. 


Tur confinement of the emperor, and the 
ſeizure of the perſon of Morid, opened a fair 
field for the ambition of Aurungz&be. To diſ- 
guiſe any longer his ſerious deſigns on the empire, 
would, from the improbability of the thing, be 
imprudent. He however covered his love of 
power with profeſſions of neceſſity; and till la- 
mented the occaſion which had burdened his head 
with a crown, This ſpecious conduct, though too 
obvious in its deſign to deceive, derived an ad— 
vantage from its modeſt appearance; and men 
forgot his deviations from virtue, in the opinion 
that he was aſhamed of his crimes. Having fub- 
dued the paſſion of vanity before he gave the 

rein 
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rein to ambition, he appeared inſenſible of hi; 
own exaltation. His humility ſeemed to encreaſe 
upon the throne to ſuch a degree, that even thoſe 


who could not approve of his meaſures, were at 


Seliman 


a loſs to what they ought to aſcribe his conduct. 
Averſe to pleaſure, and contemning pomp and 
maynificence, the obvious inducements to the 
ſeizing of the ſceptre were wanting to Aurung. 
zebe; but his active mind found, in its own 
vigour, a kind of right to command mankind, 
he new emperor had ſcarce mounted the 
thraue near Delhi, when he was alarmed with in. 
telligence of the march of Soliman, by the ſkirts 
of the narthern mountains, to join his father Da. 
ra at Lahore. We loſt ſight of that prince in 
the midſt of his mutinous army, near Allahabad, 
The principal nobles who had attended him in 
his ſuccefstul expedition againſt Suja, deferred his 
ſtandard at the firſt news of his father's deteat. 
The conhnement of Shaw Jehan deprived him of 


more of his followers; but a number, ſufficient 
to deferve the name of an army, till remained in 


his camp. Though bold and unconcerned in acti- 
on, Soliman was ſubject io political fears. The 
news of repeated misfortunes came daily from 
every quarter. He became perplexed and unde- 
ciſive: various expedients preſented themſelves to 
his view, but he could fix on none. His firſt 
reſolution was to return to Bengal ; but, dubious 
of ſucceſs againſt Suja with a reduced and diſpi- 
rited army, he dropt that deſign, and gave him- 
ſelf up again to wavering ſchemes. He had none 
to adviſe him; and his own mind afforded no 
reſource in diſtreſs. When intelligence of the 
march of the confederate princes from Agra ar- 
rived in his camp, he thought of ſurpriſing the 
capital, and by releaſing his grandfather, to add 
the weight of that monarch's name to his declin- 

ing 
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ing cauſe, He decamped, but bis evil ſtars pre- 
vailed. He changed his courſe, and directed his 
march to Lahore. 

The undeciſive meaſures of Solimin were 
known to his troops. l hey began to deſpiſe the 
authority of one who could not perſevere in any 
plan. All dilcipline became relaxed The inde- 

ndence of the ſoldier roſe with his contempt 
of his general. Regularity was loſt in licenti- 
ouſneſs , confuſion, rapine and inſolence prevailed; 
and the whole army, inſtead of obeying the prince, 
placed a merit in their not deſerting his cauſe. 
That intrepidity and firmneſs which was neceſſar 
to the occaſion, no longer remained in Soliman. 
His ſtandard had been left by thoſe whom he 
thought his beſt friends, and a melancholy diſtruſt 
prevailed in his mind. To correct the licence of 
the ſoldiery, was to loſe their ſupport. He per- 
mitted them, with a vain hope of conciliating 
their affeQtions, to ravage the country at large. 
But when they had loaded themſelves with ſpoil, 
they deſerted in whole ſquadrons, to ſecure their 
wealth at home, and to avoid the doubtful chance 
of war. 

Deſtitute of ail authority, the prince moved 
along, ſullen and filent, at the head of an army 
converted into a mob of banditti. He iſſued out 
no orders, under a certainty of their not being 
obeyed ; and he even looked with indifference on 
the gradual decline in the number of his followers. 
Every morning preſented to his eyes, at a diſtance, 
whole ſquadrons that had quitted his camp in the 
night. There only remained at laſt four thouſand 
miſerable wretches, who had ſuffered themſ-lves 
to be robbed of their booty. Fear, and not at- 
tachment, kept theſe round the ſtandard of So- 
liman. Their rapine had converted the whole 
country into an enemy, and there was no longer 

any 
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| 
ö . 
| 
| 


| A.D. any ſafety in deſertion. They, however, marked 
| Ass. their march with ruin, and covered their rear 
| ic6s, With the ſmoke of villages, which they had plun. 

\—— dered and ſet on fire. 
takes Aurungzebe received certain intelligence of 
the deſtructive route of Soliman through the 
| countries of Shinwira and Muchlis-pour. He 
| | detached Fidai Chan with a conſiderable force 
to interrupt his march. Shaiſta, who had been 
teft in the government of Agra, was ordered 
| | with troops, by a difterent route, to prevent the 
eſcape of the prince by the road through which 
he had come. He was in no condition to cope 
with either of thoſe lords. He turned his march 
to the north, and entered the almoſt impervious 
country of Serinagür, where the Ganges iſſues 
from the mountains into the plains of India. 
; Pirti Singh, the Raja, received the unfortunate 
fugitive with kindnels and reſpect. He ſent his 
own troops to guard the paſſes, and permitted 
| the forces of Soliman to encamp in his valleys, to 
x recover from the fatigues of a tedious march. 
j Aurungzebe, upon receiving advices of the el- 
| cape of the prince, recalled Fidai to the Impe- 
rial camp, and ordered Shaiſta to his government 

of Agra. 

refuge Sale in the hoſpitality of the prince of Serinagur, 
| Soliman remained ſhutupin aſecluded country. Ihe 
mountains, which protected him from the enemy, 
prevented him from hearing of the fate of his 
friends. He became anxious and thoughtful, and 
| dilcovered neither pleaſure nor amuſement in the 
rural ſports purſued 3 the romantic 
| vallies which formed the dominions of the Raja. 
He loved to walk alone; to dive into the thickeſt 
woods ; to mix his complaints with the murmur 
of torrents, which, falling from a thouſand 
rocks, filled the whole country with an 9 
nolſe 
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noiſe. One day, as the prince wandered from 
his party, he entercd a narrow valley forined by 
one of the ſtreane which fall headlong from the 
impaſſable mountains that environ Serinagir. In 
the centre of the valley there ſtood a mound al- 
moſt covered with trees; through the branches 
of which appeared undiſtinctly what ſeemed an 
Indian pagod. The {tream, divided into two, ſur— 
rounded the mound, and appeared to have worn 
away the foundations of the rock, on which the 
building ſtood ; which circumſtance rendered it 
inacceſſible on every ſide. Soliman, pleaſed with 
this romantic ſcene, rode forward, and found 
that what he had miſtaken for a temple, was a 
houſe of pleaſure belonging to the Raja. Ihi- 
ther that prince often retired, with a few attend- 
ants, to enjoy the company of ſome Caſhmirian 
women of exquiſite beauty. Some of theſe were 
walking on the terrace when Soliman approached. 
He was ſtruck with their perſons ; but he initant- 
ly retired, 

When he returned to the reſidence of the Raja, 
he mentioned his adventure to that prince. His cou- 
ntenance was ſuddenly overcaſt, and he remained 
for ſome time filent. He at length ſaid, *All my 
dominions have I given up to Soliman, yet he has 
intruded upon one little valley which I reſerved 
for myſelf.” Soliman excuſed his conduct by 
his ignorance; but though the Raja pretended to 
be ſatisfied, there appeared from that day forward 
a manifeſt change in his behaviour. He became 
cold and diſtant ; and he was diſcontented and 
agitated when the fugitive prince came before him. 
Jealouſy, however, was not the cauſe of this 
alteration, Aurungzebe had applied to him, 
through his emiſſaries; and the honour of that 
prince contended with his avarice. Solimin be- 


came uneaſy at the doubtful gloom which hung 
on 
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on his countenance. He encamped, with his few 
followers, at ſome diſtance from the Raja's reſi- 
dence ; and he began to watch narrowly the con- 
duct of a prince, whom he (till called his protec- 
tor and friend. 

When Solimin entered the mountains of Se. 
rinagur, he diſpatched a meſſenger with the news 
of his misfortunes to his father Dara. That 
prince was encamped, with a conſiderable army, 
on the banks of the Suttuluz. When he receiv- 
ed the letters of his ſon, he ſhut himſelf up in his 
tent, and gave way to melancholy refleQions on 
his own misfortunes. The impriſonment of his 


father was an event, which, as it was expected, did 


not ſurprize him; but the deſertion of the vic- 
torious army under his ſon, was a ſevere ſtroke 


to his declining fortunes. He even had conceived 


— 


of Dara. 


hopes from the preſence of Soliman, whoſe acti- 
rity and fame in war might revive the drooping 
ſpirits of his party. But he was ſhut up within 
impervious mountains; and the enemy had oc- 
cupied all the paſſes. Dara was left to his own 
reſources, and they failed, in the diſtreſſed ſitua- 
tion of his mind. He reflected on the paſt with 
regret; he looked forward to the future with 
fear. Agitated by various paſſions, he could fix 
upon no determined expedient to extricate him- 
ſelf from his misfortune; and a panic began to 
ſeize his troops from the irreſolute undeciſiveneſs 
of his conduct. 

Aurungzebe, who had his ſpies in the camp of 
Dara, was no ſtranger to the ſituation of his 
mind. To add to his panic, he marched from 
Karnal on the fifteenth of Auguſt, and directed 
his courſe toward Lahore. Dara, who had re- 
mained irreſolute on the banks of the Suttuluz, 
decamped, upon the news of the enemy's ap- 
proach, with precipitation. The advanced = 
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of Aurungzebe paſſed the river without oppoſi- A. b. 


tion; and Dara fat down with his army behind 
the Bea, on the road to Lahore, to which city 


he himſelf ſoon after retired, leaving the troops 


under the conduct of Da6od Chan, an able and 
experienced officer. Dara had great reſources 
in the provinces behind Lahore. The governors 
had ſtill remained faithful to the old emperor ; 
the revenues of the preceding year had not been 
paid; and the prince found a conſiderable ſum in 
the Imperial treaſury at Lahore. He ſoon raiſed 
twenty thouſand horſe, and his activity had begun 
tochangethe aſpect of hisaffairs. Buthehad hither- 
to been unſucceſsful : and he judged of the future 
by the paſt. He was diſturbed by the news of 
the approach of a part of the army of Aurung- 
zebe, who, having conſtrued a bridge on the 
Suttuluz, were on full march to the Bea. 


Daood, whom Dara had left at the head of the — Jap 


troops on the Bea, had lined the banks with ar- 


tillery, and thrown up entrenchments and re- Bea. 


doubts, with a firm aſſurance of ſtopping the pro- 
preſs of the enemy. The rainy ſeaſon was now 
come on, and he was under no apprehenſions of 
not being able to keep the enemy for five months 
at bay. The northern provinces might, in the 
mean time, furniſh Dara with an army of hardy 
ſoldiers. Mohabet, who commanded in Cabul, 
was in his intereſt ; and he rivalled his predeceſ- 
ſor of the ſame name in his abilities in war. But 
the evil genius of Dara prevailed. He ſent or- 
ders to Daood to quit his polt. That officer 
was aſtoniſhed : he ſent a remonſtrance againſt the 
meaſure to the prince, and the jealous mind of 
Dara ſuſpected his fidelity. Poſitive orders were 
ſent: Daood reluctantly obeyed. The prince, 
finding himſelf wrong in his ſuſpicions, re— 
pented of his condud, He flew into a violent 
Vor. III. D d paſſion 
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A. D. paſſion againſt the accuſers of Daòod, and he 
Ho. ordered that officer back to his poſt, It was now 
1068, too late. The advanced guard of the enemy had 
—x— croſſed the Bea; and Aurungzebe, with the 
main body, arrived on the Suttuluz on the twen- 

. ty-fifth of Auguſt, 
Heſitates Para, reflecting on the folly of his paſt con- 
ing battle, duct, and the preſſure of the preſent time, was 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, Chan 
Jehan, who commanded the enemy, had been 
reinforced by a body of troops and a train of ar- 
tillery from the main body. Daood adviſed the 
prince to give battle, to confirm the courage of his 
troops by the defeat of a forceſo much inferior 
in point of numbers. The prince was obſtinate. 
He alleged, that though his army was more nu- 
merous than the enemy, they were not equal to 
them in diſcipline ; that, ſuddenly gathered toge- 
ther, they had not been habituated to danger; 
and that to engage the rebels, for ſo he affeQed 
to call the abettors of Aurungzebe, would be to 
haſten the completion of their wiſhes, by giving 
them an eaſy victory. © But, Daood!” conti- 
nued he, © I am not only unfortunate, but weak. 
Had I followed your advice, and kept poſſeſſion 
of the Suttuluz and Bea, I might have at leaſt 
ſuſpended, for ſome months, the fate of the em- 
pire. But I, who have been ſo often deceived by 
my brothers, am become diſtruſtful of my friends.” 
LY Daood endeavoured to comfort the prince, by 
* obſerving, that though the reputation of keeping 
a victorious army at bay during the rainy ſeaſon, 
might contribute to change the face of affairs, yet 
ſtill there were hopes. That to remain at Lahore 
without obtaining a victory, would be as improper 
as it appeared impoſſible; that ſtill they had rivers 
which might be defended againſt the whole force 
of Aurungzebe ; and that if the prince ſhould be 
pPelweaſed 
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pleaſed to blot all unworthy ſuſpicions from his a. n. 
mind, he himſelf would undertake to give him 155. 
ſufficient time to collect a force in the provinces «04s. 
beyond the Indus. Dara embraced him with — 
tears, and began to retreat. The army, diſcou- 
raged at the apparent irreſolution of their com- 
mander, began to fear for themſelves, Having 
loſt all confidence in the abilities of the prince, - 
they ſaw nothing before them but diſtreſs to him, 
and ruin to themſelves. "They deſerted in whole 
ſquadrons; and the unfortunate Dara ſaw his 
numbers hourly diminiſhing as he advanced to- 
ward Moultan. The van of the enemy under 
Chan Jehan hung cloſe on the heels of the fugi- 
tive, and his friends throughout the empire gave 
all their hopes to the wind. 
Aurungzebe arriving on the Suttuluz, was in- Several 
formed of the flight of Dara. His apprehenſions [33 
from that quarter vaniſhed, and he encamped for 
ten days on the banks of the river, to refreſh his 
| army. The Maraja, who had given the firſt bat- 
YE tle to Aurungzebe, near the city of Ugein, think- 
; ing the affairs of Dara deſperate, came to the camp 
| with a tender of his allegiance. A number of the 
| nobility, who had hitherto remained firm to the old 
emperor, haſtened to the court of the new, and 
proſtrated themſelves at the foot of the throne. 


) Aurungzebe received them with unconcern, and 

told them that the ſeaſon of forgiveneſs was paſt. 
Y When Fortune,” ſaid he, * hung doubtful 
5 over my arms, you either abetted my enemies, 
, or waited in ſecurity for the deciſion of Fate con- 
t cerning the empire. Theſe,“ pointing to his no- 
e bles, ſerved me in my diſtreſs. I reward them 
er with my confidence; but I grant you, in par- 
rs doning your lives, a greater favour than thoſe J 
ce conferred on them. Neceſſity gives me your obe- 
de dience : let your generoſity convince me that 
ed of © you are ſincere. My enemies have diſſipated the 
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A p. treaſures of the empire, and I, who hope long 
His. to manage its affairs, will not impoveriſh it by 
__ heavy exactions. Your wealth is great. Jul- 
S7> tice, which in affairs of ſtate follows fortune, 
| gives me a right to the whole ; but my modera- 
tion only claims a part.” They paid large ſums 
to the treaſury, and a general indemnity paſſed, 
under the ſeals of the empire. 
1 The haughty ſpirit of the Maraja revolted at 
"Se" the indignity of a cold reception. He however 
had gone too far to recede. Naturally averſe to 
the ſubtle character of Aurungzebe, he had actu- 
ally performed the promiſe which he had made to 
his high-ſpirited wife after his defeat. He col- 
lected an army, and was about to purſue Au— 
- rungz*be, when the misfortunes of Dara began. 
The loſs of the battle near Agra ſtaggered his 
allegiance ; he became more irreſolute after the 
impriſonment of Shaw Jehan; and the flight of 
Dara to Lahore, threw him at the feet of the 
new emperor. Hetold Aurungzebe, That being 
of a religion which inculcated the. belief of a 
Providence as ſuperintending over human atlairs, 
he was now under no doubts concerning the fide 
on which the gods had declared themſelves. It 
were therefore, continued he, a kind of impiety 
to oppole him whom Heaven has placed on the 
throne. Aurungzebe pleaſantly replied, I am 
glad ro owe to the religion what I hoped not from 
the love of Jeſſwint Singh,” 
Junlz ar- The vitier Meer Jumla, who at the beginning 
19-40 of the rebellion bad ſubmitted to a political im- 
piriſonment in the Decan, ſeeing the affairs of Au- 
rungzebe in too good a condition to demand a 
continuance of his double conduct, broke his 
fictitious chains, and prefented himſelf at court. 
'The new emperor received him with every mark 
of honour and affection. He. preſented him with 
| elephants, 
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| elephants, horſes, riches, dreſſes, and arms; but 
of his whole fortune, which, to keep up appear- 
ances, had been confilcated, he only returned about 


faid Aurungzebe, * I have expended your for- 
tune; but you, in ſerving it again, may acquire 
another.” Jumla made no reply, but ſeemed ſa- 
tisfied with his eſcape from the critical ſituation in 
which he had been plunged by the civil war, A 
field ſoon preſented itſelf to his abilities; and his 
fortune was amply reſtored by the unabating fa- 
vour of his ſovereign. 


Intelligence arriving in the Imperial camp that — 
Dara had taken the route of Moultin, Aurung- me 
zebe croſſed the Suttuluz on the fifth of Septem- 10 Moul- 


ber. He advanced with rapid marches toward 
that city, wiſhing to put an end to the war in the 
north. Chan Jehan, who commanded the van- 
guard, arriving in Moultan, the unfortunate 
prince fled toward Bicker, and the mountains be- 


A. D. 
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fifty thouſand roupees. « [n ſerving the ſtate,” wo 


tan. 


yond the Indus. In vain had it been remonſtrat- 


ed to him by his followers, that he ought to 
have taken the route of Cabul. Mohibet, who had 
been always averſe to Aurungzebe, was at the head 
of a diſciplined army in that province. Aids 
might be drawn from the weſtern Tartary ; there 
was even a proſpect of Perſia's eſpouſing the 
cauſe of Dara. Soldiers of fortune, men adapt- 
ed by their manners and climate for the field, 
would flock to his ſtandard. But Fortune had 
forſaken Dara, and ſhe was followed by Pru- 
dence. Aurungzebe, when he firſt heard of the 
courſe of his brother's flight, cried out, in an 
ecſtacy of joy, © That the war was at an end.” 
He detached eight thouſand horſe, under the con- 
duct of Meer Baba, after the fugitive, and mov- 


ed his camp on his return toward Agra. 
Many 
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Many cauſes concurred in making Aurung- 
zebe anxious to return to Agra. The force lett 
in that city was ſmall; and Shaiſta, who com- 
manded there, was no great ſoldier. The troops, 


his return. though ſilent, had not yet reconciled their minds 


to the force uſed againſt the perſon of Morad ; 


and they were, in ſome meaſure, ſhocked at the 
emperor's breach of faith to a friend as well as a 
brother. Shaw Jehan, though cloſely confined, 
had his emiſſaries and friends every where. Whiſ. 
pers concerning the unworthy uſage of that great 
prince were carried round, and heard with atten- 
tion. Many of the nobles, raiſed by his favour, 
reſpected him {till for what he had been; and the 


empire, in general, which had flouriſhed under 


Prepara- 
tions 


his government, lamented the cloud which had 
ſettled on the latter end of a life of renown. The 
Maraja was ſtill his friend. Proud and haughty 
beyond meaſure, he could not forget his defeat 
by Aurungzebe, and he was chagrined at the 
cold reception which that prince had lately given 
to his proffered allegiance. Joy Singh, who had 
in a manner betrayed Soliman, thought alſo that 
he was not well requited for his ſervices. He 
was {till attached to Shaw Jehan, whoſe open and 
manly behaviour upon every occaſion he compared 
with advantage to the cold duplicity of his ſon. 
Suja, who firſt appeared in arms againſt Dara, 
ſaw now a more dangerous enemy in another 
brother. 'Theloſs which he had ſuſtained againſt 
Soliman was ſoon recovered in the iich and po- 


pulous kingdom of Bengal. He ſaw a new cloud 


forming which was to burſt upon him, and he 
prepared himſelf againſt the ſtorm. He collected 
an army with his uſual activity, and was on the 
point of taking the route of Agra, to relieve his 
father from confinement. To deceive Aurung- 
zebe, he had congratulated that prince on his 

mounting 
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mounting the throne at Delhi; he owned his A. P. 


title, and only ſolicited for a continuance of his 
overnment over Bengal. The emperor was not 


to be deceived. He ſaw the views of mankind in 


their ſituation and character, and took profeſſions 
of friendſhip from rivals for mere ſounds. He 
| however had behaved with his uſual civility to 
the meſſenger of Suja. He pretended to be anxi- 
ous about knowing the ſtate of his health, and he 
made a minute inquiry concerning his children and 
family. As for a new commiſſion to my bro- 
ther,” ſaid he, © it is at once unneceſſary and 
improper. I myſelf am but my father's vicege- 
rent in the empire; and I derive my whole 
power from thoſe infirmities which have render- 
ed THE EMPEROR unfit for the buſineſs of the 
ſtate.” This anſwer, though not ſatisfactory, 
amuſed Suja, and furniſhed an opportunity for Au- 
rungzebe to break the power of Dara, and to 
eſtabliſh his own authority, 


Suja, at length, threw off the maſk; from a of Suja- 


ſubje& to Aurungzebe, he became his competitor 
for the empire. He begun his march with a nu- 
merous army, accuſtoming them to the manceu- 
vres of the field as he moved. His brother, who 


expected the ſtorm, was not ſurpriſed at its ap- 


proach. He remained but four days at Moul- 
tin. His ſon Mahommed was made governor of 
that province ; that of Punjab was conferred on 
Chillulla. He outſtripped his army in expedition; 
and on the twenty- fourth of October he entered 
Lahore. He arrived at Delhi on the twenty- 
firſt of November ; and notwithſtanding the preſ- 
ſure of his affairs in the ſouth, he celebrated his 
birth-day in that city, having entered the forty- 
firſt year of his age. The ſplendid and numerous 
appearance of the nobility on that occaſion con- 
vinced Aurungzebe, who always made judicious 

obſervations 
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obſervations on the behaviour of mankind, that 
he was firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne which he 
had uſarped. The nobles moſt remarkable for 


—— their penetration, were the firſt to pay their 


Prepara- 
tions of 
Au ung» 
zebe. 


Suj u on 
full 


reſpects: they ſaw the abilities of the reigning 
prince; they were no ſtrangers to the inferiority 
of his brothers; and they conſidered Fortune as 
only another name for Prudence. Daood, who 
had adhered hitherto to Dara, forſook that prince 
wien he took, contrary to his advice, the route 
of Bicker. He threw himſelf at the feet of Au- 
rungzebe ; who, knowing his abilities, received 
him with diſtinction, and raiſed him to the rank 
of ſix thouſand horſe. 

During the few days which Aurungzebe paſſed 
at Delhi, he informed himſelf minutely of the 
force and reſources of Suja. That prince was 
more formidable than the emperor had imagined. 
To inſure ſucceſs, he ordered his fon Mahommed 
to join him with the army from Moultan, and he 
relolved to avail himſelf of the great parts of 
Jumla. That lord had been ſent, ſoon after his 
arrival at court, to ſettle the affairs of Chandeiſh 
and Guzerat, and he was ordered to return with 
ſome of the veteran troops ſtationed on the ſouth- 
ern frontiers of the empire. The emperor, in 
the mean time, having arrived at Agra, rein- 


forced the garriſon of that city under Shaiſta; 


being apprehenſive of an invaſion under prince 
Soliman, from the mountains of Serinagür. He 
himſelf took immediately the field; and moved 
ſlowly down the Jumna, in hourly expectations of 
reinforcements from the north and weſt. 

Suja, in the mean time, with a numerous army, 
was in full march toward the capital, He arrived 
at Allahabad ; and having remained a few days in 
the environs of that place, he renewed his march, 


and encamped his army, in a ſtrong poſition, at 
a place 
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a place called Kidgwi, about thirty miles from A. p. 


Allahabad. Diſtruſtful of the diſcipline of his 
army, he entrenched himſelf, and waited for the 


1659. 
Hie. 
1069. 


arrival of Aurungzebe, whom he wiſhed to en-—— 


gage with an advantage which might ſupply the 
inferiority of his troops, in point of courage and 
hardineſs. But Aurungzebe ſtudiouſly protract— 
ed the time. His march was deſignedly ſlow, till 
he was joined by his ſon Mahommed with the 
troops of the north. He then moved forward 


with great expedition; Mahommed commanding 


the van, conſiſting of five thouſand choſen horſe. 
Suja was aſtoniſhed at this ſudden vigour in his 
brother's meaſures ; he began to fortity his camp, 
and to make diſpoſitions for receiving the enemy 
with warmth. 


The prince Mahommed, naturally full of fire, 2 


exceeded his orders. He preſſed onward with the * 
van, eager for a ſight of the enemy; and when he 
preſented himlelt before Suja, the emperor, with 
the army and artillery, was forty miles in the 
rear. He rode along the lines of the enemy, and, 
with unpardonable rathnels, ſeemed to provoke 
them to battle. Suja, however, for what cauſe is 
uncertain, took no advantage of his temerity, 
The prince at length encamped his ſmall army; 
and diſpatched a meſſenger with his obſervations 
on the poſition and ſtrength of the enemy. Au- 
rungzèbe was offended at the raſhneſs of his ſon. 
He was, however, gentle in his reproof. When 


you ſhall poſſeſs the empire, Mahommed,” faid 


he, you mult protect it with more caution. A 
monarch ought to be a general rather than a 
partizan ; and few forget folly in valour.“ The 
haughty ſpirit of the prince was impatient of 
rebuke. Active, gallant, and fiery, he deſpiſed 
the flow dictates of Prudence; and would rather 
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The battle 
begins, 
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The Imperial ſtandard came in fight on the 
thirteenth of January, 1659; and Aurungzebe 
encamped his army, leaving an extenſive plain, 
very fit for a battle, between him and the lines of 
Suja. He drew up his army, on the morning of 
the fifteenth, in two lines, advancing his artille 
ſome paces in the front. About twelve 8 
the cannon began to open on both ſides. Suja 
had placed his artillery on a riſing ground, and 
his batteries were well ſerved. He ſcoured 
the enemy's lines; and Aurungzebe, who durſt 
not attack the trenches, was obliged to return 
with ſome loſs to his camp. Suja took no ad- 
vantage of the retreat of his brother. He re- 
tired within his lines, and imprudently neglected 


to keep poſſeſſion of the riſing ground on the 


right, from which his artillery had played with 
ſuch advantage on the _ Meer Jumla, who 


had arrived a few days before from the Decan, 


obſerved the negligence of Suja. He repreſented 
the advantage which Fortune had offered to Au- 
rungzebe; and that prince ordered him to take 
poſſeſſion of the hill in the night. Before morn- 
ing appeared, Jumla threw up a redoubt on the 
place, and lined it with cannon ; which were co- 
vered with a ſtrong party of ſpearmen. 

When day-light appeared, Jumla ordered his 
battery on the hill to open. The tents of Suja 
were in the range of the ſhot; and the prince 
was obliged immediately to ſtrike them, and to 
move his quarters to the left. Aurungzebe, who 
perceived the commotion in the enemy's camp, 
on account of the unexpected fire from the bat- 
tery, thought this a proper opportunity to make 
a general aſſault. His army were already formed; 
and he ordered his elephants to advance with all 
expedition 
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expedition to tread down the entrenchments. 
ſtrong body of cavalry ſuſtained the charge. The 


defendants, already in confuſion, made but a _ 
faint reſiſtance. The elephants ſoon levelled the 


entrenchment, and the horſe poured into the 
camp. Flight, confuſion, and ſlaughter prevail- 
ed. Aurungzebe, mounted on a lofty elephant, 
ſaw the appearance of victory on every ſide. He 
puſhed forward into the centre, to render com- 
plete the advantage which he had already obtain- 
ed. But Fortune took a ſudden change ; and 
inevitable ruin ſeemed to overwhelm him and his 


affairs. 


The Maraja, Jeſſwint Singh, having made his Treachery 


peace with Aurungzebe, had joined that prince % 
with his native troops. His defeat at Ugein 


remained till freſh in his mind; and he longed 


to recover the laurels which he had loſt in that 
unfortunate field. He had received orders to ad- 
vance with his Rajaputs ; and he even made a 
ſhew of attacking the enemy. But when he ſaw 
the emperor entering their camp, he ſuddenly 
turned, and fled with all his forces. The 
Moguls, however, followed not his example. 
Aurungzebe carried forward on his elephant the 
Imperial ſtandard; and they were aſhamed to 
leave it to the enemy. Jeſlwint, diſappointed in 
his aim of drawing his party to flight by his 
own, fell ſuddenly on the rear of the line. He 
ſeized upon the baggage ; and put ſervants and 
women to the ſword, without either diſtinction 
or mercy. The noiſe of the ſlaughter behind was 
carried to the front, which was engaged with Suja 
in the centre of his camp. Some fled to fave 
their wives; and, cowards, wanting only an ex- 
ample, they were followed by thouſands. The 
lines began to thin apace; the attack was ſuſ- 

tained 
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A. D. tained with leſs vigour ; and the enemy acquired 

1059 courage. 3 
ig. 8 ry | 

10%. Aurungzèbe exhibited upon the occaſion, that 

e reſolute firmneſs which always riſes above mif. 

\ tion of fortune. To fly was certain ruin; to remain, an 

Svja, almoſt certain death. He fat aloft on his ele. 

phant, in full poſſeſſion of his own mind ; and 

he ſeemed not to know that any diſaſter had hap- 

pened in the rear. The enemy, who had been 

tumultuouſly hurrying out of the camp, returned 

with vigour to the charge upon the ſudden change 

in the face of affairs. Suja, with an undaunted 

countenance, led the attack, ſtanding in the 

caſtle, upon an enormous elephant. When his 

eye fell upon his brother, he ordered his driver 

to direct the furious animal that way. One of 

the principal officers of Aurungzebe, who was 

alſo mounted on an elephant, perceiving the in- 

tention of Suja, ruſhed in before the prince. He 

was overthrown in the firſt ſhock, but the ele- 

phant of Suja ſuffered ſo much in the concuſſion, 

that the animal ſtood trembling through every 

joint; having loſt all ſenſe of command, and al- 

moſt the power of motion. The diſappointed 

prince ſeemed enraged at his fortune; but the 

elephant of one of his nobles advanced againſt 

that of the emperor; and, in the firſt ſhock, the 

latter animal fell upon his knees; and it was 

with great difficulty he recovered himſelf. Au- 

rungzebe had one foot out of the caſtle, ready to 

alight. The crown of India hovered on the 

reſolution of a moment. Meer Jumla was near, 

on horſeback : * Stop,“ ſaid he, turning ſternly 

to Aurungzebe ; “ you deſcend from the throne.” 

The emperor, who was now compoſed, ſeemed 

to {mile at the reproof. Whilſt the animals con- 

tinued to engage, the markſman, who fat behind 

him, ſhot the adverſary's driver; but the enraged 

elephant 
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elephant continued, notwithſtanding, to fight. A p. 


red Aurungzebe was now in imminent danger; when . 
he was delivered from deſtruction by the refolu- «6. 
hat tion of his driver. He threw himſelf dexterouſy x. 
uſ. on the neck of the other elephant, aud carried 
an him off ; whilit his own place was ſupplied by 
le. one of the officers who ſat behind the caſtle. 
nd Another elephant, in the mean time, advanced 
p- | againſt Aurungzebe ; but he had the good fortune 
en to ſhoot the driver with his own hand. 
ed The emperor now found that his own elephant, and of | 
ge from the many ſhocks which he had received, 5 | 
ed WF was much weakened and diſpirited. He began 
be! I to be afraid that he could not even keep the ani- 
IIs mal in the field. To alight would be equal to 
er flight itſelf. The elephant began to turn; and 
ol I Aurungzebe, whole reſolution never failed him 
a8 in deſperate ſituations, ordered the chains, which 
1- are always ready for binding him, to be locked 
e round his feet. The emperor remained immove- 
2 able amidſt the enemy; a thouſand ſhot were aim- 


ed at him, a thouſand arrows fell into the caſtle; 
but being in complete armour, he remained un- 
hurt. Some of the nobles obſerving this daring 
behaviour in their prince, ruſhed forward to his 
reſcue. They bore all bel re them in this laſt 
effort; and Suja, in the moment of victory, was 
beginning to give way. His elephant, diſabled by 
the firſt ſhock, was not to be moved forward. 
Aliverdi, one of his friends, came with a horſe; 
and Suja, in an evil hour, deſcended from his 
lofty ſeat. The ſame conduct had ruined Dara. | 
The elephant returning to the rear, with an | 
empty caſtle, the army thought that the prince 
was ſlain ; and they began to fly on every fide. 

Aurungzebe, who owed his victory to his own «ko ob- 
intrepidity, was in no condition to purſue the 7m 
enemy, Night was now coming on; and he lay 

on 
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A. D. on the field under arms. During the action, the 
1 Maraja had defeated the party left to defend the 

rosg. baggage; and loading camels with the booty, 
— them off, under an eſcort. He himſelf til] 
| hovered. round the rear. The proximity of the 
Imperial tents to the line, had hitherto protected 

them from being plundered by the Rajaputs. 

Night coming on, the Maraja advanced; and, 

about an hour after it - was dark, fell upon the 

tents of Mahommed, who had remained with his 

father on the field. A few, who defended the 

quarter of the prince, were cut off to a man; 

and the Rajaputs advanced to the Imperial tents, 
and ſeized upon every thing valuable within the 
ſquare ; putting every one that oppoſed them to 

the ſword, The night became a ſcene of horror, 

_ confuſion, and death. Aurungzebe was not to 

be moved from the field ; but he detached a part 

of the army to oppoſe the Maraja. When day 
appeared, the troops of Suja were no more to be 

ſeen; and the emperor, now convinced of his 
victory, turned his arms upon the Maraja. That 

prince ſtood his ground. A bloody battle en- 

ſued. The Rajaputs retreated ; but they carried 

their booty away. 

Sj: pur- Suja fled with ſo much precipitation in the 
Mahbom- night, that he left all his tents, equipage, and 
med. artillery, on the field. His army deferted him ; 
and he even deſerted his army. He changed his 
clothes, he threw off every mark of diſtinction, 

and hurried forward to Patna like a private man. 

He feared no enemy; but he was afraid of his 
friends. When Fortune had forſaken him, he 

hoped not to retain their faith ; for to deliver him 

to Aurungzebe would not only procure their 

ſafety, but advance their intereſt. The ſun was 

ſcarce up, when Aurunyzebe detached ten thou- 

fand horſe under his fon Mahommed in purſuit of 

his 
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his brother. Ihe enemy were ſo much diſſipated, 
that few were ſlain. The inſtructions of the 
prince were to follow Suja. He arrived at Pat- 


na, and the unfortunate prince fled to Mongeer ; x 


hoping to derive from walls that ſafety which he 
could not command in the field. His courage, 
however, forſook him not in his diſtreſs. He had 
ſtill reſources in his own active mind; and the 
whole province of Bengal was devoted to his in- 
tereſt, from the ſtrict juſtice and mildneſs of his 


govern ment. 


After the flight of the Maraja and the depar- Aurung- 


ture of Mahommed, the emperor called together 


the nobility and principal officers of his army. his nobles. 


He had marked, from his elephant, the particular 
behaviour of each. He puniſhed ſome for cowar- 
dice ; others he promoted for valour. His re- 
proofs were ſtrong and pointed; the praiſe he be- 


| ſtowed manly and juſt. He, at the ſame time, 


made a long ſpeech from the throne. He aſſumed 
no merit to himſelf, he even gave up that of his 
army, and attributed his ſucceſs to Providence. 
He involved Heaven in his quarrel with his bro- 
hers; and made it the partner of his own guilt. 
This religious oration was received with burſts of 
applauſe. Mankind are in all ages and nations 
ſuperſtitious ; and the bare profeſſion of ſanctity 
hides the blackeſt crimes from their eyes. 
Aurungzebe, however, did not forget his tempo- 
ral affairs in his devotion, Anxious for the re- 
duction of Bengal, and for an end of the war 
with Suja, he detached a large body of horſe 
under Meer Jumla, to reinforce Mahommed, 
whilſt he himſelf took the route of the tapital. 


The Maraja, in the mean time, with his booty, A falſe re- 
advanced to the walls of Agra. News of the PJ"t cr 
defeat of Aurungzebe had already filled that ca- Agra. 


pital with ſurprize. The appearance of the Ra- 
japuts 
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japuts confirmed the report. The adherents of 
the new emperor began to ſhift for themſelves; 
and grief and joy prevailed, as men were va. 


\—;> rioully affected to this or the other fide. Shailta, 


Aurung- 


zebe ar- 
nes in 


that city. 


who commanded in the city, was {truck with me- 
lancholy and deſpair. He knew the active part 
which he himſelf had taken for Aurungz®be ; 
and he could expect no favour from the conque- 
rors. He even made attempts againſt his own 
life; and ſeemed indifferent about ſhutting the 
gates of the citadel againſt Jeſlwint Singh. That 
prince, though he ſuffered little in the running 


fight with Aurungz®be, was ſtill afraid of the 


Imperial army, which followed cloſe on his heels. 
Had he boldly entered the city, taken advantage 
of the panic of Shailta, and releaſed Shaw Jehan, 
Aurungzebe might (till be ruined. But the for- 
tune of that prince was {till greater than his 
abilities. 

Aurungzebe, apprehenſive of ſome miſchief 
in Agra, haſtened his march to that capital. The 
city was now undeceived with regard to the bat- 
tle; and the Maraja, who had boalted of the de- 
teat of the emperor, began to fly before him. 
He directed his courle to his own country ; and, 
though encumbered with ſpoil, outſtripped his 
purſuers in the march. Aurungzebe entered 
Agra without any pomp. He did not permit 
himſelf to be ſaluted by the guns of the fort. 
* It would be improper,” faid he, “to triumph 
in the ears of a father, over the defeat of his 
lon.” He wrotea letter to Shaw Jehan, enquiring 
concerning his health; and he excuſed himicit 
from coming into his preſence onaccountof th hur- 
ry of public affairs. He ſlightly mentioned his victo- 
ry, by inſinuating that Providence, by his hands, had 
fruſtrated the deſigus of the enemies of the houſe 
of Timur. His father, who was no ſtranger to the 

ſituation 
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ſituation of affairs, would not read the letter. He A. pb. 
ve it back to the meſſenger, and ſaid, © If my 1785. 

Pn means to inſult me, to know it would but add 10%. 

to my misfortunes ; if he treats me with affection . 

and reſpect, why does he permit me to languiſh 

within theſe walls!“ 


Vol. III. Ee AURUNG- 
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Dara's flight to Bicker—He croſſes the deſert— 
Gains the governor of Guzerat—Marches 19- 
ward Agra Torliſies himſelf at Ajmere— De— 
cerved—attacked—and totally defeated by Au- 
rungz&be—His unheard-of misfortunes—Di/treſs 
in the deſert—Arrival at Tatta—Throws Him. 
ſelf under the protection of Fibon—-Death of the 
Sultana—T hrows himſelf under the Protection of 
Tihon—Death of the Sultana—Dara betrayed— 
Carried with ignominy through Delhi—Confincd 
at Chizcrabad—Aſſaſfinated—Refleftions. 


Dara having fled from Moultan, took the 
route of Bicker, beyond the Indus. The Impe— 
rialiſts were cloſe at his heels. His army fell off 


Dara lies gradually in his flight. His affairs were deſpe- 
to Bicker. rate, and their attachment gave way to perſonal 


ſafety. Four thouſand ſtill adhered to their co- 
lours, with which number Dara encamped near 
Bicker, dae garriſoned the place, and ſub- 
mitted it io the command of a faithful friend. 
He had ſcarce pitched his tents, when the enemy 
came in fight. Though worn-out with fatigue, 
he was obliged to fly. He found boats by acci- 
dent, and croſſed the Indus with all his followers. 

On 
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On the oppoſite ſhore load the ſtrong ſortreſs of A. 5. 
gicar. Struck with the bard fate of Dara, the 18 
governor opened the gateg. But it was not the 60. 
buſineſs of the prince to ſhut himſelf up within 
walls; which at belt could only protratt misfor- 
tune. He reinforced the garriſon with a part of 
his troops; and left ſome valuable effects under 
the protection of the governor. 
Diſincumbered, he betook himſelf to the open Meditates 
field, before he had even thought of the quarter to Peas 
which he ſhould direct his courſe. He wandered 
away in a 8 mood. His. faithful adhe- 
rents, for only thole whoſe attachment - to his 
perſon overcame their .own.fears were now in his 
train, followed ſilently the path of a-maſter 
whom they loved. Having marched a few miles, 
the prince came to the place where the road parted 
into two; the one leading to Tatta, the other 
toward the Perſian province of Choraſſan. Start- 
ing from his reverie, he ſtood for ſome time ir- 
refalute. On the one ſide. there was apparent 
ruin; on the other, a certainty of perſonal 
ſafety... But glory was blended with diſgrace in, 
the firſt ; in the latter there was nothing but ob- 
ſcurity and diſhonour. When he weighed theſe 
things in his mind, the chariots, in which were 
liis women, arrived. His perplexity increaſed. 
The deſart toward Perſia: was extenſive and un- 
hoſpitable ; on the ſide of India, his own miſ- 
fortunes muſt. overwhelm his family. He could | 
not decide; and a melancholy ſilence prevailed 
around. 
The favourite Sultana, ſeeing the undeciſive- but 
. changes 
neſs of Dara, at length put an end to his doubts. his courſe 
Can the firſtof the race of Timur,” ſheſaid, * he- '9 Tatta. 
ſitate in this moment of diſtreſs? There is danger, 
but there may be alſo a throne on one ſide ; but 
a frightful ſolitude, and the cold reception given 


Le 2 to 
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A.D. to fugitive princes by ſtrangers, threaten from 

1559- the other. If Dara cannot decide, I, who am 

= the daughter of Purvez, will decide for myſelf, 
This hand ſhall prevent me, by death, from diſho. 
nour. The deſcendant of the immortal Timur 
ſhall not grace the haram of the race of Sheick 
Sefi!” The features of the prince were at once 
lighted up into a kind of mournful joy. He 
burſt into tears; and, without uttering a word, 
ſpurred forward his horſe toward Tatta, He had 
not remained many days in that city, when he 
received advices that a conſiderable detachment 
of the enemy was arrived within a few miles of 
the place. He evacuated Tatta, crofſed the In- 
dus, and fled toward the capital of Guzerat. 
The enemy laid a bridge of boats over the river; 
and were preparing to purſue the fugitive, when 
unexpected orders arrived for them to repair 
with all expedition to join the Imperial army, in 
full march againſt Suja. 
The removal of the Imperial troops procured a 
happy reſpite for Dara; but it was but a tranſient 
gleam of Fortune, who had reſolved to continue 
her frowns. The road of the prince lay partly 
through burning ſands, deſtitute of water; part- 
ly through abrupt mountains, covered with im- 
pervious woods, the haunts of beaſts of prey. 
His people were parched with thirſt ; his very 
(| camels died of fatigue. His unfortunate women 
| q were juſt expiring for want of water, when the 
1 prince, who ranged the ſolitudes far and wide, 
1 lighted on a ſpring. He encamped near it; and 
| | having refreſhed his attendants, arrived next 
1 day on the borders of the territories of the Raja's 
1 Jam and Bahara, which lay contiguous to each 
18 other in his route. They received him with hoſ- 
115 . bur they declined to embrace his cauſe. 
„ They were the natural enemies of the houſe of 
1 Timur, 


Croſſes the 
deſert, 
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Timur, 'who had, often from views of con- 


queſt, penetrated into their almoſt inacceſſible 
country. When perſuaſion failed, Dara endea- 
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youred to work upon the pride of Jam. He pro- 


poſed an alliance between his ſon Sipper Sheko, 
the conſtant attendant of his misfortunes, and the 
daughter of the Raja. The match did not take 
lace, The few Mogul nobles who adhered to 
im, were ſo much diflatisfied with the propoſal, 
on account of its inequality, that it was laid 
aſide; and Dara proceeded to Ahmedabad. 
Shaw Nawaz, whoſe two daughters were mar- 
ried to Aurungzebe and Morad, had been left by 
the latter in the government of Guzerat, and kept 
his reſidence in Ahmedabad. When Morid was 
ſeized, Aurungzebe ſent a new commiſſion to 
Shaw Nawaz, which that lord received, and go- 
verned his province in the name of the new em- 
peror. He prepared to oppoſe Dara with all his 
forces. The match was unequal, and the prince, 
hemmed in with misfortunes on every ſide, began 
to deſpair. He, however, reſolved to carry no 
longer round the empire a life obnoxious to miſe- 
ry. He advanced with his few attendants ; and, 
as the laſt refort, wrote a letter to the younger 


daughter of Shaw Nawaz, who was the wife of Mo- 
vad, and had been left with her father when the 


prince marched toward Agra. He recounted his 
own misfortunes ; and compared them with thoſe 
of her huſband. © The enemy of both is one,” 
ſaid he: © if the memory of the unfortunate 
Morad (till lives in the breaſt of his wife, ſhe will 


perſuade her father to favour Dara, who is op- 
preſſed by the ſame untoward fate!“ 

The princeſs, who had mourned inceſſantly for Gains over 
the misfortunes of her lord, whom ſhe loved to ne gover- 
diſtraction, burſt into a flood of tears at the 
reception of the letter. She graſped at the 
| ſhadow 


and arrives 
in Guze- 
rat. 


Raiſes an 
army, 


* own bad fortune. She threw herſelf at the 


him with the higheſt diſtinction and reſpect. Ile 
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ſhadow of hope for her huſband's releaſcment, 
which was offered by a prince overwhelmed by 


feet of her father ; her tears ſuppreſled her voice; 
but ſhe looked up to him with that forcible «lo. 
quence of eyes, which it is impoſſible to 
reſiſt from beauty in diſtreſs. She placed the lct. 
ter of Dara in his hands. He read it with emoti- 
on; and turned away in filence. She followed 
him on her knees, holding the ſkirt of his robe, 
„ Is not my daughter,“ ſaid he,“ already ſuſſici- 
ently wretched ? Why does ſhe wiſh to involve 
her father in the irretrievable miſery which has 
overtaken her lord? But ſhe will have it ſo—and 
prudence mult give way to pity.” He orderc( 
the gates to be thrown open; and the princeſs, 
in an ecſtaſy of joy, ſent accounts of her ſuccel; 
to Dara, 

The prince could ſcarce believe his own cyes, 
when he received the letter of the wife of Mori. 
A gleam of hope came in upon his misfortuncs. Ile 
entered Ahmedabad ; and the governor received 


gave to the prince about one hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds in money, together with jewels 
to a great amount, to contribute to raiſe troops. 
This new life to the affairs of Dara, rendered him 
active in his preparations for war. In a few 
weeks he ſound himſelf at the head of a conſider- 
able army. Hein the mean time received letters 
irom the Maraja, who, with his native troops, 
was on his march with Aurungzebe to attack 
Suſa. That prince acquainted him of his deſign 
of deſerting the new emperor in the action; and 
we have already ſeen that he kept his promile. 
He conjured Dara to haſten his march to ſupport 
him in his intended defection. The advice was 


good; but the evil genius of Dara prevailed. 
He 
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He delayed, that he might augment his forces ; 
and loſt the golden opportunity of reſtoring his 
affairs by an act of boldneſs and intrepidity. Su— 
ja was, in the mean time, defeated ; and Au- 
rungzeEbe turned his whole force toward the ſtorm 
which was brewing in the Weſt, 

The deſertion of the Maraja had ſpread news 
of the defeat and death of Aurungzebe to every 
corner of the empire. The agreeable intelligence 
came to Dara. He inſtantly marched toward 


Agra, to ſeize the capital before the arrival of 


Suja, who was ſaid to have conquered. In three 
days, the unfortunate prince was undeceived. 
Letters from different quarters brought him the 
particulars of the action, and of the complete 
victory obtained by his greateſt foe. Ile was 
again thrown into perplexity. Jo proceed with 
ſo ſmall a force was imprudent; to retreat, rui- 
nous to his reputation. He had built his laſt 
hopes on his army; to retire, was to loſe them 
by deſertion. Many Europeans were in his camp. 
He had gained them by large promiſes; and they 
naturally loved that impartiality which he ſhewed 
indiſcriminately to men of merit of all nations. 


His artillery was upon the beſt footing; and he was 


not deſtitute of able engineers. His foldiers, for 
the moſt part conſiſting of the troops of the 
empire ſtationed on the frontiers, were habituated 
to action. But they were too few in number; 
and their leader was deſtined for misfortune. 

The Maraja, after plundering the Imperial 
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March e3 
foward 
A 


Turns t. 
ward the 


camp, declared his intentions of marching to Gu- gaminions 


zerat with the ſpoil. Dara halted to take him up 
by his way. But the Indian had no ſerious in- 
tentions of aſſiſting eſſectually any branch of the 
houſe of Timur. An enthuſiaſt in his own reli— 
gion, he conſidered all Mahommedans as his na- 
tural enemies, He abetted none of the princes 

through 


of the 


Mars} 1, 
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He ſtudied to add fuel to the 
flame which raged between them, and to derive 
advantage from their diflenſions. He hoped to find 


— that freedom and independence in their weakneſs, 


which he could never expect from their favour and 
power. Under the influence of theſe political 
principles, he ſtudiouſly avoided to meet Dara. 
He took the route of Marwar, to lodge his booty 
in his own dominions in ſafety, He, however, 
wrote letters to the prince, to advance to his 


borders, where he would join him with a recruit- 


ed army. Dara accordingly marched toward Me. 
irta, at which place he encamped with his forces, 
in daily expectations of the junction of the Maraja, 
who was collecting his forces at the capital of his 
dominions. 

Aurungzebe was, in the mean time, alarmed at 
the great preparations of the Maraja. He ſaw 
danger i in his defection; and he had recourſe to 
his uſual art and addreſs. He wrote to him a 
letter. He acquainted him, That the oppofition 
given to his fortune at the battle of Ugein, had 
long fince been blotted out of his memory, as it 
was the reſult of the Maraja's opinion in favour 
of Dara; that his ſubmiſſion to his government, 
while yet his brothers were in the field, was a 
conduct which entitled him to favour ; but that 
his late deſertion in battle, and his ſubſequent at- 
tack upon the Imperial baggage, could not be for- 
got, though it might be forgiven. * The love of 
public tranquillity, however,“ continues Aurung- 


_ zebe, © has expelled from my breaſt every wiſh 


of revenge. It 1s therefore your intereſt, to 


withdraw your foot from the circle of Dara's miſ- 


fortunes. That you ſhould join my ſtandard, I 
neither expect nor wiſh. I cannot truſt again 
your faith; and my own force is ſufficient to 
overthrow my enemies. You may therefore look 


from your own country, an unconcerned ſpecta- 
tor 


=y 


R 
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tor of the war; and to reward you for your 


neutrality, the government of Guzerat ſhall be 


added to that of your hereditary dominions.” 

The letter had the intended effect on the Ma- 
raja, He preferred the proffered advantage to 
the gratitude of Dara, whoſe fortunes wore ſuch 
a doubtful aſpect. He broke off his correſpond- 
ence with that prince, at the very time that he 
was buoyed up with the hopes of the junction of a 
great army with his own forces. A {tranger to 
the motive of the Hindoo, he ſent his ſon Sip- 
per Sheko to endeavour to prevail upon him 
to throw off his inactivity. The young prince 
was received at his capital with diſtinction and 
hoſpitality. He was, however, diſappointed in 
his views. The Maraja would give no ſatisfactory 
anſwer ; and tne prince returned to his father, 
who was greatly diſconcerted by this new miſ— 
fortune. He, however, reſolved to hefitate no 
longer with his fate. He decamped, and march- 
ed ina direct line for Agra; and arrived at Aj- 
mere, about eight days journey from that capi- 
tal, 

In the neighbourhood of Ajmere, the high- 
road to the capital paſſes between two ſteep hills, 
each of which forms the point of an impaſſable 
ridge of mountains, which ſtretch far into the 
country on both ſides, and feparate the kingdom 
of Guzerat from the reſt of Hindoſtan. Dara 
halted with his army in this paſs. His high opi- 
nion of the European mode of war, which he 


4mbibed from the Engliſh, French and Portugueſe 


in his ſervice, had rendered that prince fond of en- 


trenchments. He had conſidered the appearance of 


ſecurity, more than the movements of the human 
mind : for armies often take entrenchinents in no 
other light than as a proot of the ſuperiority of the 


enemy. He threw up lines from hill to Bil! in 
His 
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his front, and ſtrengthened them with artillery, 
Aurungzcbe, in the mean time, marched with 
an army to ſtop his progreſs; and arrived with 


— great expedition in the neighbourhood of Ajmere. 


timſe'ft at 
Ajmer 0 


Avrurs- 
7-16 fers 
ba'tie, 


When he came in ſight of the entrenchments, he 
ordered his army to encamp; and he himlſelt 
rode out to reconnoltre the enemy. 

Nothing could equal his aſtoniſhment when he 
viewed, through a ſpy-glaſs, the poſition of his 
brother. Ihe ſtrength of the works was incon- 
ceivable; inſtead of a common entrenchment 
the prince had fortified himſelf with a ſtrong 
rampire, defended by baſtions, a deep ditch and 
a double row of paliſadoes, which extended 
ſix miles acroſs a valley. Aurungzebe was per— 
plexed beyond meaſure. He knew not how to 


act. An aſlault was evidently impracticable; to 


do nothing would derogate froin that high opinion 
which he had already eſtabliſhed in the minds of 
the people. Every day would add to Dara's in- 
fluence and party; and mankind, who always 
ſide with the unfortunate, would attribute to 
ability what was the gift of chance. He called 
a council of the nobles. They differed in their 
opinions; much time was ſpent in argument 
without coming to a deciſive meaſure. They at 
laſt agreed upon an expedient. They knew tha: 
the ſpirit of Dara was impatient of inſult; and 
they adviſed the emperor to draw out his forces, 
and to offer battle. 

In compliance with the advice of his nobles, 
he formed his line on the 23d of March 1659, and 
advanced with his artillery within cannon-ſhot of 
the camp. Dara continued within his lines; and 
Aurungzcbe began to fortify bimſelf under the 
enemy's fire, He continued the work the whole 
night, and covered his men before day-light ap- 
peared, notwithſtanding his brother had ſallied 

thrice 
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thrice during that time. The ſun was ſcarce 
riſen, when Debere, and ſome other nobles, it- 
ſued out of the camp, and advanced on full fpced 
with five thouſand horſe near the lines; hoping, 
by inſulting him, to draw Dara from his lines. 
They paid "dear for their temerity. The artille- 

of the enemy being well ſerved, galled the af- 
failants ſo much, that they re: reated in diſorde er, 
and were glad to ſhelter themſelves behind their 
own lines. Theſe things remained in this doubt- 
ful ſituation for ſeveral days. 1he army of Dara, 
having the country in their rear open, were in no 
want of proviſions; and were, therefore, under no 
neceſſity of retreating; and it was impoilihle, with- 
out a long ſiege, to overcome their almoſt impreg- 
nable lines. 

Fortune, who never forſook Aurungzébe, re- 
lieved his anxiety upon this occaſion. A petty 
Indian prince, who commanded three thouſand of 


his native infantry in the Imperial army, inform- 


ed himſelf of a narrow and itcep path, by which 
men, accuſtomed to climb, might aſcend the 
mountain on the right of Dara's lines. He com- 
municated his information to the emperor, who 
was overjoyed at the diſcovery. He made large 
promiſes to the Raja, ſhould he gain, with a party, 
the ſummit of the mountain, without alarming 
the enemy. Should he be ſo fortunate as to fuc- 
ceed in the attempt, he was ordered to make a 
ſignal to the emperor from that fide of the moun- 
tain which was covered from Dara. When night 


came on, he marched with his troops. Having 


encountered many diticulitcs, he aicended the 
mountain, and the appointed ſignal was ready 
to be ſhewn by the daun of day. 

Aurungzcbe never reſted his hopes upon the 
ſucceſs ot a ſingle {cheme. He had, during the 


night, p! lanned the ruin of his en . $ atairs, 
by 
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A.D. by a more fatal ſtroke of policy than the ſtrata- 


1659, 
Hip, 


— 
S—> war, adhered with warmth to the intereſts of Dara, 


gem of the Raja. Debere Chan, and the Indian 
prince, Joy Singh, had, at the beginning of the 


Under the prince Soliman, they had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the defeat of Suja, and the reduc- 
tion of Bengal. Yielding to the preſſure of the 


times, and to the intrigues of Aurungzebe, they 


deſerted, as has been already related, the colours 
of Solimin ; and ruined all the hopes which the 


unfortunate Dara derived from the victorious ar- 


my under his ſon. To theſe chiefs the emperor 
applicd with much addreſs. He promiſed large- 
ly; and he mixed threats with his proffered 
favour. He at length prevailed upon them to 
write an inſidious letter to Dara, to the following 
purpole : 

„lt is not unknown to the emperor,” for 
with that title they affected to diſtinguiſh Dara, 
„ that Debere and Joy Singh once deemed it 
their greateſt glory to be numbered among his 
ſervants, With how much fidelity they obeyed 
his orders, they derive a proof from their actions, 
under the command of the illuſtrious prince So- 
Iiman Sheko. So much ſatisfied was Dara with 


the conduct of his faithful ſervants, that, in his 


letters, which were preſented to us by the prince, 
he attributed the victory over Suja to our conduct 
and valour, The emperor was partial in our fa- 
vour ; but we preſume to hope, we deſerved a 
part of his praiſe. When the news of the defeat 
of our prince, and of the impriſonment of the 
king of kings, came to our ears, we thought 


_ ourielves alone amidſt the victorious armies of our 
| foes. What could we do? Our loyalty remain- 


ed, but neceſſity was near. The times left us no 
choice, and we were forced to ſubmit. We have 


_ ever ſince been dragged along, the unwilling 


ſlaves 
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faves of Aurungzebe. But now Fortune has 
returned to the threſhold which leads to the pre- 
ſence of Dara. The acceſſion of his faithful 


ſervants to his power, though not neceſſary to "x 


his affairs, will bring them to a more ſpeedy con- 
cluſion. When, therefore, day-light ſhall ap— 


pear, let the gate of the camp be opened to re- 


ceive us; that we may have an opportunity of 
regaining, by our merit, the ſavour, of which 


we have been deprived by neceſſity. As ſoon as 


the ſun ſhall ariſe, we look for admittance into 
the camp, with all our followers and friends.“ 


This letter was thrown into the lines, by a Succeeds 


horſeman on full ſpeed, It was immediately car- 
ried to the prince; and with that credulity which 
is inherent in a ſincere mind, he implicitly be- 


lieved every thing which the letter contained. 


Shaw Nawaz in vain remonſtrated to him, in 


the ſtrongeſt terms, that there was danger in 


confiding in their ſincerity. Dara was always 
averſe to advice; and now he was rendered blind 
by the hopes of gaining ſuch powerful chiefs to 
his party. IIe was obſtinate ; and determined to 
riſque all on the faith of men, who had, a 
few months before, betrayed his ſon. He gave 
poſitive orders, that in the morning, that gate of 


the camp which looked toward the enemy ſhould 


be thrown open, to receive the expected fugitives. 
He, at the ſame time, iſſued directions to all the 
officers, that care ſhould be taken not to fire upon 
them as they advanced. Shaw Nawaz was high- 
ly diſſatisſied; Mahommed Sherif, who com- 
manded the forces, was aſtoniſhed. The orders 
were peremptory, and they mult be obeyed. 
They, however, relfolved to ſtand upon the! 
guard; and when morning came, they poſted 
themſelves, with ſeveral ſquadrons, without the 

lines; 
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the troops iu the camp ſhould ſtand to their arms. 
Aurungz*be, who was no ſtranger to the cha- 


D—— racter of Dara, foreſaw that his ſtratagem would 


agalnt 


that 
prince, 


ſucceed. IIe drew up his army before day, be- 


| hind his own camp; being covered by the tents 


from the enemy's view. The ſun was not y<t up, 
when he ordered Debere to iſſue forth from his 
right, and Joy Singh from his left, at the head 
of their troops, and to advance on full ſpeed to- 
ward the camp. 'Thele officers accordingly ruſhed 
torih; and Aurungzcbe, to carry on the deceit, 
began to fire with his artillery, but with powder 
only, on the pretended deſerters. Dara, full of 
expeClation, ood on the rampire. When he ſaw 
the {quadrons advancing, he ordered the gate to 
be thrown open; but Mahommed Sherif, who, 
with a choſeu body, ſtood without the lines, be- 
ing itill dubious of the intentions of the fugt- 
tives, ordered them to ſtop, till he ſhould be ſa- 
tisficd of their real deſigns. | 

Debere, who firit advanced, had no time to 
deliberate. A pailey would diſcover the whole 
to his own men; he immediately ſtopt ſhort, and 
gave the ſignal of attack, by ſhooting Sherif, with 
an arrow, turough the heart. That officer fell head- 
long to the ground; and a dreadful ſlaughter com- 
menced, hand to hand. Debere, unmatched in that 
age for ſtrengih and perſonal bravery, hewed on 
his way to ihe gate, which Shaw Nawaz was en- 
deavouring to hut. But the thing was now im- 
practicabie, from the numbers that crowded into 
the cainp. Debere entered, ſword in hand ; and 
Shaw Nawaz. advanced to oppoſe him. The 
match was unequal. Debere, who reſpected the 
virtues, tne yeurs, the high quality of his adver- 
ſary, defired him to {urrender ; and to fear nothing 
trom his ſon-in-law. © I myſelf,” ſaid _—_ 
e wil 
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| « ill intercede for Shaw Nawiz.” The pride A. b. 
of the old lord aroſe. *—No! Debere Chan ;,— 


1 have hitherto defended my life by my valour; 


nor ſhall I purchaſe a few years of decrepid age 


at the expence of my former fame.” Debere, at 
the word, ran him through with his ſpear. With 
Shaw Nawaz and Sherit, the courage of Dara's 
army fell. The treacherous Debere was now 
within the camp, with his ſquadron, who, fired 
with the example of their leader, made a prodi- 
gious ſlaughter. Joy Singh followed cloſe on 
their heels. 


The emperor, in the mean time, advanced who is to- 
with his whole line; and the party, who had % de- 


ined the ſummit of the mountain in the night, 
ſhewed themſelves above the camp. The hills 
re · echoed to their ſhouts ; and they began to roll 
ſtones and looſened rocks into the valley. Theſe, 
falling from precipice to precipice, came craſhing 
down on the affrighted army; and they turned 
their eyes from the ſwords of their enemies to this 
new ſpecies of danger. An univerſal panic ſpread 
over all. Confuſion every where prevailed. Some 
fought, others fled, many ſtood in aſtoniſhment, 
without having even the courage to fly, Dara 
mounted his elephant to be ſeen by his army; 
but he himſelf ſaw nothing around but terror and 
death. He ruſhed forward to meet the enemy ; 
but he was left alone. He called for Sherif; that 
chief was already cold in his blood: he withed 


for the preſence of Shaw Nawiz, but his dead 


body preſented itſelf to his eyes. He turned 
back, and gave his ſoul to deſpair. Ihe ſafety 
of his women came then acroſs his mind; he 
haſtened with them from the field; whilſt the 
ſpoils of his camp kept the enemy from purſuing 
his flight. Four thouſand fell on the ſide of Dara, 
in this extraordinary action: Aurungzebe loſt non 


aboy'e 


: 
: 
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A D. above two hundred; and in that number, no 

4% - officer of diſtinction except Sheich Meer, the 

1c. Captain-general of his forces. | 
\—-— The grief of Dara for his defeat was great, 


the mis 
fortunes of 


Dara. 


but it was not equal to his aſtoniſhment. The 
misfortune, though dreadful, was unexpected, 
and by the ſudden ill prevented the fear. It was, 
however, ſucceeded hy, miſery, and unequalled 
diſtreſs. The unfortunate prince fled to the 
capital of Guzerat. But the governor, whom he 
left in the place, ſhut the gates againſt his lord, 


- He fat down in filence, and knew not whither to 


fly. His friends became his greateſt enemies, 


Ivo thouſand Mabrattors ſtill adhered to the un- 


happy prince. When they heard of the meſlage 
of the governor, they deſpaired of the affairs of 
Dara, and added their own cruelty to his misfor- 
tunes. In a pretence of having large arrears of 
their pay due to them, they fell upon his baggage, 


and plundered it in his preſence. Some caſkets 


of jewels were ſaved by his women ; for even 
in that ſeaſon of licence and diſorder, their per- 
ſons were ſacred from barbarity itſelf, This out- 
rage was committed in the night. When day- 
light appeared, the robbers, as if aſhamed of 
their conduct, fled with their ſpoil. A few only 
of the loweſt menial ſervants remained. Every 
thing was removed from the field. The miſera- 
ble tents, which he had collected in his flight, 
were carried away; and nothing was left but a 
few old ſcreens of canvaſs, which covered the 
Sultana and her female ſlaves from the public eye. 
The diſtreſs of the prince may be imagined, but 
cannot be deſcribed. He walked about in ſeem- 
ing diſtraction; and the ſad complaints of the 
women from behind their wretched covering, 
Crew tears from the eyes of the few ſervants who 
1 UN adbered to their unhappy lord. I 

| E 


'water to be found ; 
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awakened Dara from a melancholy reverie, in 


camp had ſtood. He returned in manifeſt dif- 


order; and ſeemed to queſtion every one with , 


his eyes, about the, means of moving to ſome 
place of ſafety. 1;1few beaſts of burden were 
collected by his ſervants; and the robbers, who 
had. deſerted and plundered his camp, had left to 
him the two elephants which he had brought 
from Ajmere. On theſe he placed all the eſſelty 
which had eſcaped the ravages of the Mahrattors ; 
and a few oxen found in a neighbouring field, 
dragged flowly away in covered carriages his 
women. 'The prince himlelt, with his ſon Cipper 
Sheko, attended them on horſebac k, with an ill 
mounted retinue of two or three hundred ſer— 
vants and faithful adherents. He turned his face 
to the frightful ſolitudes in which he had ſuffered 
ſo much before; but the parched deſerts, which 
ſtretched themlelves ſrom Guzerat to the Indus, 
were leſs unhoſpitable to Dara than a brother's 
lands. 


'. 1559, 
which he had ſtraycd from the place where his 
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163 to the 


The prince ſoon atrivnd in the territories of His great 


Raja Jam, whoſe hoſpitality alleviated his diſtreſs, 
He again applied to that chief for his aid, but he 
was deaf to the requeſt. Dara promiſed largely, 
ſhould Fortune, again favour his cauſe; but ſhe 
had taken her flight to return no more. Jim 
was too prudent to thtow his own fate into the 
ſcale of the prince. He became cold and reſerved 
and ſeemed, by his manner, to wilh for the depar- 
ture of his unfortunate gueſt. He was again forced 
to encounter the hard{hips of the deſert. The 
heat of the ſeaſon had added to the natural ſteri. 
lity of theſe dreadful ſolitudes. There was no 
not a blade of graſs to be 
leen. The air ſeemed, in ſome mcaſure, on fire. 
Vol. III. Ff There 
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A.D. There was nothing to ſhade the deſolate travellers 


1659. 


Hig 


1069. 
— — 


diſtreſs. 


from the ſcorching ſun; excepting when clouds 
of ſand, raiſed by whirlwinds, covered them with 
a fatal darkneſs. The beaſts of burden died for 


want of provender; the very camels periſhed for 


want of water. Ihe favourite elephant, which 
had often carried Dara in all his pomp, was now 
the only uſeful animal that remained ; and even 
he began to fail. To add to the misfortunes of 
the prince, the favourite Sultana, the mother of 
all his children, and whom he tenderly loved, 
was at the point of death. She had been ſeized 
with hyſterics from the fright of the battle; and 
had ever ſince been ſubject to violent fits. Death 
cut off gradually his retinue; at. the end of eve- 
ry furlong, he was obliged to pay the laſt ſad 
offices to ſome favourite ſervant or friend. 
When he came within ſight of Tatta, the ele- 
phant which had carried his family acroſs the de- 
ſert, worn out with fatigue and thirſt, lay down 
and died. The few that remained of his follow- 
ers were ſo languid and ſpent, that they could not 
crawl to the neighbouring villages for ſuccour. 
Dara himſelf was obliged to execute that necel- 
fary ſervice. He came to a hind, who kept oxen 
in a field. He mentioned his diſtreſs and his 
name; and the clown fled from his preſence. 
He ſat down; having no ſtrength to return to his 
deſolate family. Curioſity, however, brought the 
whole village around; and every eye was full 
of tears. They brought all their beaſts of bur- 
den to theplace ; and the whole country accom- 
panied him, with ſhouts of joy, to Tatta. He, 
however, did not reſt long in that city. He 
croſſed the Indus, and threw himſelf under the 
protection of the petty chiefs of the diſtrict of 
Bicker, and they, touched with compaſſion, pro- 
miſed to ſupport him with their lives and — 
| The 
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The active ſpirit of the emperor, was not, in 
the mean time, idle. So long as Dara lives, he 
mult totter on his throne. He knew the route 
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which his unfortunate brother had taken ; but 


his troops would not purſue the fugitive through 
ſuch a perilous way. He hoped that the hard- 
ſhips*of the deſert might prevent him from im- 


bruing his hands in blood ; but Dara muſt periſh; 


and Aurungzebe was reſolved to be provided 
againſt every event of Fortune. He ordered ſome 
troops to march down along the Indus from 
Moultan ; and the news of their approach came 
a few days after the arrival of Dara. The gene- 
rous chiefs, who from compaſſion had reſolved to 
ſupport his cauſe, being not yet prepared to re- 
ceive the enemy, adviſed him to fly into Perſia, 
the frontiers of which were within four days 
march of the place at which he then reſided. 

He prepared for his flight; but Nadira Bana, 
the favourite Sultana, was dying. Spent with 
fatigue, overwhelmed with fickneſs, and worn 
out with misfortune, ſhe was altogether incapa- 
ble of the journey; and he could not leave her 
behind. She knew his ſituation, and requeſted 
earneſtly that they ſhould move away. Death,” 
ſaid ſhe, © will ſoon relieve the daughter of Pur- 


vez from her misfortunes ; but let her not add to 


thoſe of her lord.” She could not prevail upon 
him to march whilſt ſhe was in ſuch a ſituation ; 
and he had, beſides, placed great hopes in the 
friendſhip of Jihon Chan, a neighbouring chief 
of great power. Jihon had been twice ſaved 
from death bythe intereſtof Dara. Shaw Jehan,who 
was an enemy to oppreſſion, had ordered him to be, 
at two different times, proſecuted for murder and 
treaſon, before the chief juſtice of the empire. That 
judge, upon the cleareſt proofs, condemned him 
twice to death ; and, at —* requeſt of Dara, he 

| 2 Was 


Prepares 
to fly to 
Perſia; 
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A. b wWas pardoned by the emperor, and reſtored to his 
1559. eſtate which had been confiſcated. The prince, 
10%. therefore, had reaſon to expect a return of gra- 
w—— titude; but the obligations were too great for 
the pride of this unprincipled chief, and they 
preſſed upon him like injuries. 

but throws The natural perfidy of Jihon was ſo notorious, 
on ” that all his friends, with one voice, remonſt rated 
Chan. to Dara againſt his deſign of throwing himſelf 
on the faith of that chief. The prince, naturally 
obſtinate, was now blinded by his fate. He could 
not think of leaving his beloved Nadira in the 
hour of death; and he reſolved to riſque all for 
the melancholy. ſatisfaction of being preſent when 
the faithful companion of his diſtreſs expired. 
Some nobles, who had hitherto attended his 
perſon, and who had determined to accompany 
him in his cxile to Perſia, ſeparated themſelves 
from a prince devoted to ruin. With ſeventy 
domeſtics only, he went to the reſidence of Jihon; 
and that chief, apprized of his coming, came 
out to meet him, and received him with the 
warmeſt profeſſions of friendſhip. He quitted his 
own palace to accommodate the prince ; and no- 
thing was to be ſeen around but the greateſt marks 

: of hoſpitality and profound reſpect, 
phe” The diſtemper of the Sultana had increaſed on 
the road to the reſidence of Jihon. She fainted 
away when ſhe was carried into the apartments 
aſſigned for her reception; and the prince ſat in 
tears by her fide, during the whole night. In 
the morning ſhe expired in his arms. It is on- 
ly now,“ ſaid Dara, „I have found that I am 
alone. I was not bereft of all my friends whilſt 
Nadira lived. But ſhe has cloſed her eyes on the 
misfortunes which are to involve her children and 
lord ; and thus a peculiar happineſs has ſucceeded 
to accumulated diſtreſs.” He tore off his mag- 
nificent 
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nificent robe, and threw the Imperial turban on 
the ground: then clothing himſelf in a mean 
habit, he lay down by his departed conſort on 
the bed. In the evening one of his faithful ſer— 
yants joined him with fifty horſe. He was over- 
joyed at his arrival, and, ſtarting up, took him 
in his arms, and faid, “ My ſituation, Gal Ma- 
hommed, for that was the officer's name, “ is 
not without reſource. Nadira, having forfaken the 
devoted Dara, has met with a part of that good 
fortune which was due to her virtues. You mult, 
with your fifty horſe, eſcort the body to Lahore, 
to the fepulchre of her great anceſtors. Au- 
rungzebe himſelf will not refuſe a grave to the 
family of Dara.” The body was accordingly 
embalmed ; and, being placed in a magnificent 
herſe, was eſcorted to Lahore. 

Dara had not remained many days at the 


reſidence of Jihon, when intelligence was receiv- *:* 


ed, that Chan Jehan, one of the principal ge- 
nerals of his brother, was advancing from Moul- 
tin; and that his van was already arrived in 
the neighbourhood. Dara refolved to make his 
eſcape into Perſia, He called his ſervants toge- 
ther, and he took leave of Jihon. When he had 
proceeded about a mile on his way, he diſcovered 
jihon coming after him, with about a thouſand 
horſe, on full ſpeed. Ile imagined, that jihon 
deſigned to eſcort him with thefe troops to Perſia. 
Ile rode back by way, of doing him honeur ; 
and, when he was about addreſſing his thanks to 
the treacherous chief, he was fuddenly ſurrounded 
and diſarmed. Viilain!” ſald Dara, „is it 
for this I twice ſaved your liſe from the refent- 
ment of my father, when the elephants were 
ſtanding over you waiting for orders to cruſh you 
to death? But Juſtice will be ſatisfied, and 
Heaven has revenged your crimes upon my head.” 

He 
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He ſtopt—and, with a ſcornful filence, ſubmitted 
his hands to be bound. 

Jihon heard the prince without making anyreply; 
for what could he ſay to vindicate his conduct? He 
ordered the priſoner to be mounted on an elephant, 
and then he fell upon the baggage, to enrich him- 
ſelf with the ſpoil of his benefactor. He then haſ- 
tened toward Chan Jehan; and, during the jour- 
ney, notwithſtanding the natural unfeelingnels 
of his mind, he durſt not for once come into the 
preſence of the much injured prince. His fate 
being now determined, that anxiety, which had 
long clouded the countenance of Dara, vaniſhed. 
His ſon was carried with him on the ſame ele- 
phant. Having a talent for poetry, he compoſed 
many affecting verſes on his own misfortunes ; 
with the repetition of which he often drew tears 
from the eyes of the common ſoldiers who guard- 
ed his perſon. ©* My name,“ ſaid he one day, 
« imports that I am Id po ? Like Darius; [ 
am alſo like that monarch in my fate. The 
friends whom he truſted, were more fatal than 
the ſwords of his enemy.” Notwithſtanding theſe 
caſual complaints, he maintained his uſual digni- 
ty, and there was even ſomething majeſtic in his 
grief. It was not the wailings of a woman, but 
the manly afflictions of a great mind. 

When Chan Jehan, who had been apprized of 
the impriſonment of Dara, ſaw that prince ad- 
vancing, meanly dreſſed on a ſorry elephant, he 
could not bear the ſight ; and he hid his tears in 
his tent. He detached a party from his army to 
eſcort him, together with the traitor, to Delhi, 
where Aurungzebe at the time kept his court, 
The emperor, though he rejoiced at the news that 
his brother had fallen into his hands, was full of 
perplexity and indeciſion. He called a council 
of his nobles ; and they differed in their opinions; 
1 lome, 
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ſome, declaring for ſending him by another route A. D. 
| to the caſtle of Gualiar; ſome, that he ſhould 1755. 
| | be carried through the city, to convince man- 1049. 
| kind that he was fallen for ever. Many adviſed - 
| | againſt a meaſure that might be full of danger 
from the humanity of the people ; a few argued, 
that ſuch conduct would degrade the dignityof the 
family of Timur. Others maintained, to whoſe 
| opinion the emperor himſelf ſeemed to lean, that it 
| was neceſſary he ſhould paſs through the capital, to 
FF _ aſtoniſh mankind with the abſolute power and in- 
| KF vincible fortune of Aurungzebe. 
The unfortunate prince, accordingly, accom- Carried 


| panied by his ſon, entered Delhi on an elephant. — 
| This, ſays a certain writer, was none of the fine through 
. | elephants of Ceylon and Pegu, which they were Dells. 
| wont to ride with golden harneſs, embroidered 


covers, and magnificent canopies, to defend them 
from the ſun. No, It was an old animal, dirty 
and lean, with a tattered cover, a pitiful ſeat, 
and the caſtle open on all fides to the winds. 
The ſplendid ornaments of his perſon were now 
vaniſhed, like his good fortune. A dirty dreſs 
of coarſe linen ſcarce covered his body from the 
weather; and his wretched turban was wrapt 
round with a ſcarf made of Caſhmire wool. His 
face, which formerly commanded reſpe& with 
the manly regularity of its features, was now 
parched and ſhrivelled by being long expoſed to 
the heat; and a few ſtraggling locks, which ap- 
peared from his turban, preſented a grey colour 
unſuitable to his years. In this wretched ſitua- 
tion he entered Delhi; and, when the mob who 
crowded to the gates knew that it was Dara, they 
t burſt into loud complaints, and ſhed a flood of 
F tears. The ſtreets were rendered almoſt impaſſa- 
ble by the number of ſpectators; the ſhops were 
; full of perſons of all ages and degrees. The 
5 | elephant 
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elephant moved ſlowly ; and the progreſ; he made 
was marked to thoſe who were diſtant by tha 
advancing murmur among the people. Nothin: 


as heard around but loud complaints again! 


Confined 


in a neigh— 


bouring 
village. 


Fortune, and curſes on Aurungzebe. But none 
had the boldneſs to offer to reſcue the unforty. 
nate prince, though ſlightly guarded. "Lhey were 
quite unmanned by their ſorrow, 

Alter wandering over the features of Dara, 
the eyes of the people fell on his ſon. They 
oppoled his innocence, his youth, his graceful 
perſon, his hopes and his quality, to the late 
which impended over his head; and all were dil. 
ſolved in grief. The infectious ſorrow flew over 
the whole city; even the pooreſt people for- 
ſook their work, and retired to ſecret corners to 
weep. Dararctained his dignity upon this trying 
occaſion. He uttered not one word; but a ſct- 
tled melancholy ſeemed to dwell on his face. The 
unfortunate young prince was ready frequently to 
weep, being ſoftened by the complaints of the 
people; but his father checked him with a ſtern 
look, and he endeavoured to conceal his tears. 
Dara, having been thus led through the princi- 
pal ſtreets of Delhi, was conducted to Chizerabid, 
a village four miles without the walls. He was 
locked up, with his fon, ina mean apartment, in 
which he remained for ſome days in hourly expec- 
tation of bis death. Here he. amuſed himſelf 
with writing inſtructions for his fon Solimän; 
having concealed an ink ſtandiſh and ſome paper 
in one of the folds of his garment. THis anxiety 
to know the intentions of Aurungzebe, ſome- 
times broke in upon his melancholy amuſements. 
He appeared through the window to the guards; 
but they knew nothing of what paſſed at court. 


He then enquired concerning an old devotee, who 


had formerly lived in a cell near the foot of the 
Imperial 


= may have changed with the current of the 
times.” 
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Imperial garden at Delhi. One of the ſoldiers 5, 
knew the old man; and the prince gave a billet 159 
to be carried to him, regu: ſting ſome intelligence. cg 
« But even he, perhaps, he aid, with a ſigh, wm 


The traitor [ihon, in the mean time, made his Th- trai- 


appcarance at court, to claim the reward of his 


title, and enriched him with prefents. Paſſing 
through the city of Delhi, he was pointed out 
to the mob, who, falling upon him near-the gate 
which leads to Luhore, killed ſeven of his attend— 
ants. 10 himlelf cſcaped; but the country peo- 
ple roſe upon him every where, They hunted 
him — place to place; till at length he met 
with his deſerts, and was lain when he had almoſt 
reached the boundaries of his own government. 
The zeal of the people, however, proved fatal to 
Dara. The emperor, hearing of the tumult near 
the gate of Lahore, ordered the chief magiſtrate 
of the city, with his ofticers, to go to the place, 
and enquire into the cauſe of the diſturbance. 
The mob fell upon the judge and his attendants. 
They fled to the palace, and the whole city was 
in an uproar. 

Aurungzcbe, in dread of a general revolt, cal- 
led a council of his nobles. He had determined 
before to fend his brother to the lortrels of Gua- 
liar ; but now he was afraid of a reſcue by the 
way. The minds of the people were ſtrangely 
agitated. Their imprecations againlt his cruelty 
reached him in the midit of his guards; and he 


began, for the lirſt time, to ſhew ſymptoms of 


political fear, Ile aiked the advice of his lords. 


The majority ſeemed to be for {paring the life of 


Dara; and for ſending him, under a ſtrong guard, 
to the uſual priſon of the Imperial family. Au— 
rungzébe, 
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A. D. Tungzebe, though not ſatisfied, was about to 
% yield to their opinion; when one Hakim, a Per. 
ics, lian by birth, with a deſign to gain the favour of 
——— the emperor, inſiſted that Dara ſhould be put to 
death, as an apoſtate from the faith of Mabom— 
med. The emperor pretended to be ſtartled, and 
faid, “ The thing is determined. I might have 
forgiven injuries done to myſelf ; but thole againſt 
religion I cannot forgive.” He immediately or- 
dered a warrant to be iſſued to Nazir and Seit, 
two fierce Afgan chiefs, which: impowered them 
to take off Dara that very night. 
hafteu the On the eleventh of September, about mid- 
1 night, the unfortunate prince was alarmed with 
the noiſe of arms coming through the paſlage 
which led to his apartment. He ſtarted up, and 
knew immediately that his death approached. 
He ſcarce had awakened his ſon, who lay afleep on 
the carpet at his feet, when the affaſſins burſt 
open the door. Dara ſeized a knife, which he 
had concealed to mend the reed with which he 
wrote. He ſtood in a corner of the room. The 
murderers did not immediately attack him. "They 
ordered his fon to remove to the adjoining apart- 
ment ; but he clung round his father's knees. 
Two of the aſſaſſins ſeized him, to force him 
away; when Dara, ſeeing Nazir ſtanding at the 
door, begged to be indulged a few moments to 
take leave of his ſon. He fell upon his neck, and 
faid, © My dear ſon, this ſeparation is more af— 
flicting than that between ſoul and body, which ! 
am this moment to ſuffer. But ſhould ne ſpare 
vou—live, Heaven may preſerve you to revenge 
my death; for his crimes ſhall not paſs unpu- 
niſhed. I leave you to the protection of God. 
My ſon, remember me.” A tear half ſtarted 
from bis eye; when they were dragging the 
youth to the adjoining room. He, however, re- 
ſumed 
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ſumed his wonted dignity and courage. I beg A . 
one other favour, Nazir !”” he ſaid, much |\'* 
time has not been loſt by the laſt.” He wrote a 89 
billet, and deſired that it ſhould be delivered to- 
Aurungzebe. But he took it back, and tore it, 

ſaying, * I have not been accuſtomed to alk 

favours of my enemies. He that murders the 

father can have no compaſſion on the ſon.” He 

then raiſed up his eyes in ſilence ; and the aſſaſſins 

ſeemed to have forgot their office. 

During this time of dreadful ſuſpence, the ſon, 1, i« .r- 

who lay bound in the next room, liſtened, expect- fffinated, 
ing every moment to hear his father's dying groans. 
The aſſaſſins, in the mean time, urged on by 
Nazir, feized Dara by the hands and feet, and 
throwing him on the ground, prepared to ſtran- 
gle him. Deeming this an infamous death, he, 
with an effort, diſincumbered his hand, and ſtab- 
bed, with his pen-knife, one of the villains to 
the heart. The others, terrified, fled back; but 
as he was riſing from the floor, they fell upon him 
with their ſwords. His fon, hearing the noiſe, 
though his hands were bound, burſt open the 
door, and entered, when the murderers were ſe— 
vering his father's head from his body. Nazir 
had the humanity to puſh back the youth into the 
other apartment, till this horrid operation was 
performed. Ihe head of Dara was carried to 
Aurungzcbe ; and the unfortunate young prince 
was left, during the remaining part of the night, 
hut up with his father's body. Next morning 
he was ſent privately under a guard, to the caſtle 
of Gualiar. 

Thus fell the unhappy Dara Sheko; a prince g. 
whoſe virtues deſerved a better fate. But he was ous 
born to diltreſs ; and his imprudence often aſſiſted 
the malignity of his fortune. Though dellitute 
of the addreſs which is neceſſary to gain mankind 

in 
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in general, he was much beloved by his family 
and domeſtics; and he was the darling of hi; 
father, who was often heard to fay, That all his 


— other children were not halt ſo dear to him mas 


on his 
death. 


Dara. This predilection in his favour was the 
ſource of the misfortunes of both. The other 
princes. envied the influence of Dara, and all 


their differences with, and every diſappointment 


which they experienced from, their father, was 
laid to the account of their brother, who poſſoſſed 
all his confidence and eſteem. Dara was certain- 
Iy jealous of his brothers, whom he ſaw inveſted 
with too much power in their reſpective provinces; 
and his oppoſing their meaſures at court was the 
natural conſequence of his fears. This mutual 
animoſity being once kindled, all the princes 
looked forward to the death of their father with 
terror. 'The ſeeds of civil war were long ſown 
before they appeared; and the illneſs of the 
emperor was the ſignal to begin the charge, from 
the four corners of his dominions. Dara had 
the polt of advantage ; but he was not a match 
in abilities to Aurungzebe. 

Nazir, before day-light appeared, was admit- 


ted into the citadel to the emperor. That prince 


had remained all night in anxious expectation. 
Many of the nobles had expreſſed their high dil- 
ſatisfaction at the meaſure of putting Dara to 
death; and he was afraid that the reſolution, be- 
fore it took effect, might be communicated to 
the people and army. He ſaw that he was ſup— 
ported only by his own abilities and the venality 
of his followers. The unbiaſſed, by either inte- 
re{t or fear, looked with horror on the crimes 
which his ambition had already committed. 
They were diſguſted at his cruelty to his father, 
and his injuſtice to his brothers, and they, wicn 
indignation, ſaw hypocriſy, and the worſt * 
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of ambition, lurking behind profeſſions of religion +. 
and moderation. Nazir, however, relieved him 4" 54 
of a part of his fears. Ihe head of Dara being 1049. 
disfigured with blood, he ordered it to be thrown — 
into a charger of water; and when he bad wiped 

it with his handkerchief, he recognized the fea- 

tures of his brother. He is ſaid to have exclaim- 

ed, Alas, unfortunate man I” and then to 


have ſhed ſome tears. 


AURUNG- 
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AURUNGZEBE. 
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n. 


War againſi Suja—He is driven from Mongeer— 
and Raja-Mabil—T he prince Mahommed deſert; 
to Suja—A mutiny in the army Quelled by the 
viſier—Baitle of Tanda—Artifice of Aurung- 
z&be— Mahommed leaves Suja— His impriſonment 
and charatter—Suja driven from Bengal Illi, 
flight through the mountains of Tippera—Arrival 
at Arracan—= Perfidy, avarice, and cruelty «f 
the Kaja— Misfortunes — reſolution— bravery— 
and murder of Suja—Deplorable fate of his ſa: 
mily—Refleftions. 


Tu F fears of the emperor from the molt for- 
midable of his rivals, were extinguiſhed with the 
life of Dara. The ſilence which accompanies the 
deciſions of deſpotiſm, is an effectual prevention 
of tumult and confuſion. The people, for ſome 
days, were ſtrangers to the death of the prince, 
and his prior misfortunes had even leſſened the 
regret, which his murder might have otherwiſe 
created in the minds of mankind. Miſery had 


riſen to its height; and the worſt period it could 


have was in ſome degree fortunate. "The conduct 
of the emperor contributed to obliterate his 
crimes. With an appearance of humanity and 
; benevolence 
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benevolence in the common operations of govern- A, . 
ment, men are apt to attribute the inſtances of 19. 
cruelty which he exhibited, to the neceſſity of his robe 
ſituation ; and they forgot the evils done to indi- 
viduals, in the general good of the whole. Should 
ſelf-preſervation be admitted as an excuſe for the 
commiſſion of bad actions, Aurungzebe was not 
without apology. He had gone too far not to go 
farther ſtill: he had depoſed his father, he had 
excluded his brother from the throne, and a 

flame had been kindled which could be extinguiſh- 

ed by nothing but blood, 

During the misfortunes of Dara in the weſt and Prepara- 
north, the war was carried on with vigour in 8% of 
Bengal againſt Suja. That prince having, after 
the unfortunate battle of Kidgwa, eſcaped to 
Mongeer, was active in making preparations for 
the field. Naturally bold and intrepid, misfor- 
tune had no effect upon him but to redouble his 
diligence to retrieve it; and he wanted not re- 
ſources in his province for recommencing hoſti- 
lities, with an appearance of being able tor ſome 
time to ward off the hand of Fate, which ſeemed 
to hang over his head. His firſt care was to col- 
le& the remains of his diſſipated army in the 
neighbourhood of Mongeer, which commands 
the paſs into Bengal; and, whilſt he was col- 
letting more troops from the extenſive country in 
his rear, he drew lines from the mountains to the 
Ganges, to {top the progreſs of the enemy. 

Mahommed, the fon of Aurungzebe, had been jm, 
detached with ten thouſand horſe from the field —_ his 
of Kidgwà in purſuit of Suja. The prince vas 
ſoon joined by Jumla the viſier, with a great 
force; and they proceeded ſlowly down along the 
banks of the Ganges. The ſtrong poſition of 
Suja gave him a manifeſt advantage ; and Jumla, 
an able and experienced officer, contrived to drive 

him 
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him from his poſt without bloodſhed. The rid: 
of mountains to the right of the Ganges arc, It 
their fertile valleys, pofleſſed by petty, but inde. 
pendent princes. Jumla found means to draw 
theſe over to his party ; and they ſhewed to him a 
paſſage through their country, by which he could 
turn the rear of Suja. Ilaving, by way of blind, 
left a conſiderable part of the army to fall down 
in the common route, .along the river, be him- 
ſelf, accompanied by the prince, entered the 
mountains, and was heard of by Suja in his rear, 
when he expected to be attacked in front. Suja 
decamped with precipitation; but he arraved in 
the environs of Raja-Mahil fome days before Jum— 
la iſſued from the mountains. He fortified hiin- 
ſelf in his camp; and the viſier, who could make 
no impreſſion without artillery, marched toward 
the left, to join the army coming down along the 
Ganges. 

The whole army having joined, the Imperial- 
iſts preſented themſelves before the lines of Suja. 
The viſier opened upon him with his artillery, 
and made ſeveral unſucceis!ul afiaults. During 
fix days he was repulſed with laughter ; but Su- 
ja durſt not truſt the effeminate natives of Ben- 
gal in the open field againſt the Tartars of the 
north, who compoſed the greater part of the Im- 
perial army. Jumla played inceſſantly with his 
artillery upon the fortifications, which being on- 
ly made up of hurdles and looſe ſandy ſoil, were 
ſoon ruined. Suja's poſt becoming untenable, 
he decamped under the favour of night; and 
Jumla, afraid of an ambuſh, though be was ap- 
priſed of the retreat of the enemy, durſt not fol- 
low him. The rainy ſeaſon commenced on the 
very night of Suja's flight; and the Imperialiſts 


were conſtrained to remain inactive for ſome 


months in the neighbourhood of Raja-Mähil. 
Suja, 
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Suja, with his army, croſſing the Ganges, took A. b. 


the route of Tanda; and, during the inactivitiy 72. 
of the Imperialiſts, ſtrengthened himſelf with —— 
troops from the Lower Bengal. He allo drew —>— 


h Suja re-, 


from that quarter a great train of artillery, which {,,%... 


was wrought by Portugueſe and other Europeans, 
who were ſettled in that country. Suja, being 
attached to no ſyſtem of religion, was favourable 
to all. He promiſed to build churches for the 


Chriſtians, ſhould he ſucceed in his views on the - 


the empire; and the miſhonaries and fathers en- 


. tered with zeal into his cauſe. The affairs of the 


prince began to wear a better aſpect. His effe- 
minate troops acquired confidence from a well- 
ſerved artillery; and even Aurungzebe, who 
confided much in the abilities of Jumla, was not 
without anxiety. An event happened about this 
time which raiſed the hopes of Suja, and added 
to the fears of his brother. 


The prince Mahommed, who, in conjunction n- 
with Jumla, commanded the Imperial army, pine 


had, before the civil war, conceived a paſſion for ,, 


one of the daughters of Suja. Overtures of mar- 
riage had been made and accepted; but the con- 
ſummation of the nuptials had been broken off 
by the troubles which diſturbed the times. He 
ſeemed even to have forgot his betrothed wife in 
his activity in the field; but the princeſs, moved 
by the misfortunes of her father, wrote with her 
own hand a very moving letter to Mahommed. 
She lamented her unhappy fate, in ſeeing the 
prince whom ſhe loved, armed againſt her father. 
She expreſſed her paſſion and unfortunate condi- 
tion, in terms which found their way to his heart. 
His former affections were rekindled in all their 
fury; and, in the elevation of his mind, he re- 
ſolved to deſert his father's cauſe. 
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A. D. Ihe viſier, upon affairs of ſome importance, 
1559. was, in the mean time, at ſome diſtance from the 
— army, which lay at Raja-Mahil. The opportu- 
———— nity was favourable for the late adopted ſcheme 
8 8% of Mahommed. He opened the affair to ſome 
of his friends: he complained of his father's 
coldneſs, and even of his ingratitude, to a ſon, 
to whom, as having ſeized the perſon of Shaw 
Jehan, he owed the empire. He gave many in- 
ſtances of his own ſervices ; many of the unjuſt 
returns made by Aurungzebe, and concluded by 
declaring his fixed reſolution to join Suja. They 
endeavoured to diſſuade him from ſo raſh an 
action; but he had taken his reſolution, and he 
would liſten to no argument. He aſked them, 
Whether they would follow his fortunes? they 
replied, We are the ſervants of Mahommed 
and if the prince will to-night join Suja, he is ſo 
much beloved by the army, that the whole will 
go over to him by the dawn of day.” On theſe 
vague aſſurances, the prince quitted the camp that 
evening with a ſmall retinue, He embarked in 
a boat on the Ganges; and the troops thought 

that he had only gone on a party of pleaſure. 


Jumia Some of the pretended friends of Mahom- 


perplex=05 med, wrote letters, containing an account of the 
deſertion of the prince, to the viſier. That lord 
was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, at the folly and 
madneſs of the deed. He thought it impoſſible, 
that, without having ſecured the army, he could 
deſert his father's cauſe. He was perplexed with 
anxiety and doubt; he expected every moment 
to hear, that the troops were in full march to 
Tanda; and he was afraid to join them, with a 
deſign of reſtoring them to their duty, leſt he 
ſhould be carried priſoner to the enemy. He, 
however, after ſome heſitation, reſolved to d1l- 
charge the part of a good officer. He ſet out 
expre!: 
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expreſs for the camp, where he arrived next day. 
He found things in the utmoſt confuſion, but 
not in ſuch a deſperate ſituation as he had ex- 
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pected. A great part of the army was mutinous, wo 


and beginning to plunder the tents of thoſe who 
continued in their duty. Theſe had taken arms 
in defence of their property; ſo that blood- 
ſhed mult ſoon have enſued. The country, on 
every fide of the camp, was covered with whole 
ſquadrons that fled from the flame of diſſenſion 
which had been kindled. Tumult, commotion, 
and diſorder reigned every where when the viſier 
entered the camp. 


The appearance of that lord, who was re- que!ls 


ſpeed for his great qualities by all, ſoon ſilenced 
the ſtorm. He mounted an elephant i in the cen- 
tre of the camp, and ſpoke after this manner to 
the army, who crowded tumultuouſly round him : 
Lou are no ſtrangers, my tellow-foldiers, to 
the flight of the prince Mahommed, and to his 
having preferred the love of the daughter of Suja 
to his allegiance to his ſovereign and father. In- 
toxicated by the fame to which your valour had 
raiſed him, he has long been prefumptuous in his 
hopes. Ambition brought him to the edge of 
the precipice over which he has been thrown by 
love. But in abandoning you, he has abandon- 
ed his own fortune; and, after the firſt tranſ- 
ports are over, regret, and a conſciouſneſs of fol- 
ly, will only remain. Suja has perhaps pledged 
his faith to ſupport the infatuated prince againſt 
his father; he may have even promiſed the throne 
of India as a reward for his treachery. But how 
can Suja perform his promiſe? Woe have ſeen 
his hoſtile ſtandards but we have ſeen them only 
to be ſeized. Bengal abounds with men, with 
proviſions, with wealth ; but valour 1s not the 
growth of that ſoil. The armies of Aurungzebe 
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are numerous; like you they are drawn from 
the north, and he is himſelf as invincible in the 
tield as he is wiſe and deciſive in the cabinet. 

* But ſhould we even ſuppoſe that For. 
tune, which has hitherto been ſo favourable to 
Aurungzebe, ſhould deſert him in another field, 
would Mahommed reign? Would Suja, expe- 
rienced in the arts of government, and ambitious 
as he 18of power, place the ſceptre of India in 
the hands of a boy? Would he ſubmit to the 
authority of the ſon of a younger brother ; to the 
tool of his own defipns? The impoſſibility is 
glaring and obvious. Return, therefore, my ſel— 
low-ſoldiers, to your duty. You can conquer 
without Mahommed. Fortune has not followed 
him to the enemy. Your valour can command 
her every where. He has embraced his own 
ruin; but why would we ſhare in his adverſe 
fare ? Bengal lies open before you : the enemy 
are juſt not totally broken. They are not ob- 
jects of terror, but of plunder : you may acquire 
wealth without trouble, and glory without toil.” 

This fpeech of the viſier had the intended ct- 
fect. Every ſpecies of diſorder and tumult fub- 
ſided in a moment. The troops deſired to be led 
to the enemy; and Jumla did not permit their 
ardor to cool. He immediately began to throw a 
bridge of boats acroſs the river. The work was 
finiſhed in three days; and he paſſed the Ganges 
with his whole army. Mahommed, in the mean 
time, having arrived at Tanda, was reccived 
with every mark of reſpe& by Suja. The nup- 


tials were celebrated with the utmoit magnificence 


and pomp; and the feſtivity was ſcarce ovcr, 
when certain news arrived of the near approach 
of the Imperial army under Jumla. Suja imme- 
diately iſſued out with all his forces from Tanda. 
He poſted himſelf in an advantageous ground, 

and 
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and waited for the enemy, with a determined 
reſolution to riſk all on the iflue of a battle. 
Mabommed, who was naturally full of confi— 


over the greateſt part of the army of Jumla to 
his own ſide. He erected his ſtandard in the 
front. of Suja's camp; and when that prince drew 
out his forces in order of battle, he placed him- 
ſelf in the centre of the firſt line. Jumla, con- 
ſcious of the ſuperiority of his own troops in 
point of valour, was glad to find the enemy in 
the open ficld. Ile formed his line, and order- 
ed a column of horſe to fall immediately upon 
Mahommed. hat prince vainly ſuppoſed, when 
the enemy advanced, that they were determined 
to deſert Jumla. But he was ſoon convinced of 
his error by the warmth of their attack. He be- 
haved with his uſual bravery ; but the effeminate 
natives of Bengal were not to be kept to their 
colours. They fled ; and he was carried along 
with their flight. The utmoſt efforts of Suja 
proved alſo ineifectual. His troops gave way on 
all ſides ; and he himſelf was the laſt who quit- 
ted the field. A great ſlaughter was made in the 
purſuit, and Tanda opened her gates to the con- 
queror. The princes tied to Dacca in the utmoſt 
diſtreſs, leaving the eldeſt fon of Suja dead on 
the field: but Jumla, remaining for ſome time 
in Tanda to ſettle the affairs of the now almoſt 
conquered province, gave them ſome reſpite, 
which they employed in levying a new army. 

The news of the flight of Mahommed arriving 
inthe mean time at Delhi, Aurungzebe canclud- 
ed that the whole army in Bengal had gone over 
to Suja. He immediately marched from the capi- 
tal with a great force. He took, with incredi- 
ble expedition, the route of Bengal. He how- 

ever 
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A. D. ever had not advanced far from Delhi, when in. 
1159 telligence of the ſucceſs of his arms in the battle 
106g. of Tanda met him on his way, and be forthwith 
— — returned to the capital. He there had recourlc 
to his uſual policy. He wrote a letter to his ſon, as 
it in anſwer to one received ; and he contrived 
matters ſo, that it ſhould be intercepted by Suja. 
That prince, having peruſed the letter, placed it 
in the hands of Mahommed, who ſwore by the 
Prophet that he had never once written to his fa- 
ther ſince tie battle of Kidgwa. The letter was 

con cel. ed in terms like thele : 
to ſepara · e To our beloved fon Mabommed, whole hap- 
— vineſ and ſafety are joined with our life. It was 
with regret and ſorrow that we parted with our 
ſon, when his valour became neceſſary to carry 
on the war againſt Suja. We hoped, from the 
love we bear to our firſt-born, to be gratified ſoon 
with his return ; and that be would have brought 
the enemy captive to our preſence in the ſpace of 
a month, to relieve our mind from anxiety and 
fear. But ſeven months paſſed away, without the 
completion of the wiſhes of Aurungzebe. In- 
| ſtead of adhering to your duty, Mahommed, you 
betrayed your father, and threw a blot on your 
own fame. The ſmiles of a woman have overcome 
filial piety. Honour is forgot in the brightneſs 
of her beauty ; and he who was deſtined to rule 
the empire of the Moguls, has himſelf become a 
ſlave. But as Mahommed ſeems to repent of his 
folly, we forget his crimes. He has called the 
name of God to vouch for his ſincerity ; and 
our parental affection returns. He has already 
our forgiveneſs; but the execution of what he 
propoſes is the only means to regain our favour.” 
from $uia, The letter made an impreflion on the mind of 
Suja, which all the * of Mahommed 
could 
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could not remove. He became ſilent and diſ- 
contented. He had an affection for the prince, 
and he was more enraged at being diſappointed 
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in the judgment which he had formed, than at 


the ſuppoſed treachery. Having continued three 
days in this agitation of mind, he at laſt ſent for 
the prince. He told bim, in the preſence of 
his council, that after all the ſtruggles of affec- 
tion with ſuſpicion, the latter had prevailed; 
that he could no longer behold Mahommed with 
an eye of friendſhip, ſhould he even ſwear to his 
innocence in the holy temple of Mecca; that 
the bond of union and confidence which had 
lately ſubſiſted between them was broken ; and 
that, inſtead of a ſon and a friend, he beheld 
him in the light of an enemy. © It is there- 
fore neceſſary for the peace of both,” continued 
Suja, © that Mahommed ſhould depart. Let 
him take away his wife, with all the wealth and 
jewels which belong to her rank. The treaſures 
of Suja are open, he may take whatever he pleaſes. 
Go. Aurungzebe ſhould thank me for ſend- 
ing away his ſon, before he has committed a 
crime. 


Mahommed, on this ſolemn occaſion, could He is dif- 


not refrain * tears. He felt the injuſtice of 


miſſed by 


that 


the reproach ; he admired the magnanimity of prince, 


Suja ; he pitied his misfortunes. But his own 


condition was equally deplorable. He In 


the ſtern rigour of his father; who never truſted 
any man twice. He knew that his difficulty of 
forgiving was equal to his caution. Ihe proſ— 
pet was gloomy on either fide. Diſtruſt and 
milery were with Suja, and a priſon was the 
leaſt puniſhment to be expected from Aurung- 
zebe. He took leave, the next day, of his fa- 
ther-in-law. That prince preſented his daughter 
with jewels, plate, and money to a great amount; 

and 
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A, D. and the unfortunate pair purſued their journey to 


— ——— Co ACS G4 


the camp of Jumla. 

Mahommed, accompanied by his ſpouſe the 
daughter of Suja, moved flowly toward the camp 
of Jumla. His melancholy encreaſed as he ad. 
vanced ; but whither could he fly? No part of 
the vaſt empire of India was impervious to the 
arms of Aurungzebe; and he was not pofleſled 
of the means of eſcaping beyond the limits of 
his father's power, He was even aſhamed to 
ſhew himſelf among troops whom he had de- 
ſerted. Regret ſucceeded to folly; and he ſcarce 
could reflect with patience on the paſt, though 
the fair cavſc of Ins misfortunes ſtill kept her 
dominion over his mind. Having approached 
within a ſew miles of the Imperialiſts, he ſent 
to announce his arrival to the viſier. That mi— 
niſter haſtcned to receive him with all the ho. 
nours due to his rank. A ſquadron with drawn 
{words formed around his tent; but they were 
his keepers rather than guards. Jumla, the very 
next day, received a packet from court; which 
contained orders to ſend Mahommed, ſhould he 
tall into his hands, under a ſtrong eſcort to 
Delhi. The officer who commanded the party 
was ordered to obey the commands of the prince ; 
but he, at the ſame time, received inſtructions 
to watch his motions, and to prevent his eſcape. 
When he arrived at Agra, he was confined in 
the citadel, from whence he was ſoon after ſen! 
to Gualar, where he remained a priſoner to his 
death. 

Mahommed, though brave and enterprizing 
like his father, was deſtitute of his policy and 
art. Precipitate, full of fire, and inconſiderate, 
he was more fitted for acting the part of a parii- 
zan than of a general; and was therefore lle 
adapted for war than for battle, Tlaughty in bis 

temper, 
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temper, yet eaſy in his addreſs; an enemy to cru- A. D. 
elty, and an abſolute ſtranger to fear. He was, His: 
daring, and active on occaſions of danger; but 4095s. 
he knew his merit, and he was ſelf-conceited —vY— 
and haughty. He aſcribed to his own deciſive 
valour the whole ſucceſs of his father, and he 

had been often known to ſay, that he placed Au- 
rungzebe on the throne when he might have poſ- 

ſelled it himſelf, Naturally open and generous, 

he deſpiſed the duplicity of his father, and 
diſdained power that mult be preſerved by 

art. Ilis ſree converſations upon theſe ſubjects 
eſtranged from him the affections of his father, 

who ſcems to have coniched this merit by his 

own fears. Had Mahommed accepted the offer of 

Shaw [ehan, when he ſeized that prince, he had 


ni- courage and activity ſuſſicient to keep poſſeſſion 
10- of the throne of the Moguls. But he neglected 
WN the golden opportunity, and ſhewed his love of 
16 WH ſway, when he was not poſſeſſed of any rational 
Ty means to acquire the empire. His misfortunes 
ch WH however were preatcr than his folly. He paſſed 
he ſeven years in a welanciioly priſon at Guallar, till 
to death put a pcriod to his miſery. 
ty Jumla, having ſctiled the affairs of the weſtern $1jz 
F Bengal, marched with his army toward Dacca. 
ns Suja was in no condition to meet him in the 
e. field ; and to attempt to hold out any place againſt 
in fo great a force, would be to enſure, by pro- 
nt trading. his own fate. His reſources were now 
lis gone. He had but little money, and he could 
have no army. Men forefaw his inevitable ruin, 
Ty and they ſhunned bis preſence. His appearance 
fn to the few troops who had remained near him, 


was even more terrible than the ſight of an 
i- enemy. They could nut extricate him from 
15 misfortune, and they pitied his fate. He how- 


Is cever {till retained the dignity of his own ſoul. 
5 Ile 


| 
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He was always chearful, and full of hopes ; his 
activity prevented the irkſomeneſs of thought, 
When the news of the approach of the Impe- 


— — rialiſts arrived, he called together his few friends. 


driven 


from Ben- 


Ba], 


He acquainted them with his reſolution of flying 
beyond the limits of an empire, in which he had 
now nothing to expect but misfortunes ; and he 
alked them, Whether they preferred certain mi- 
ſery with their former lord, to an uncertain par- 
don from a new maſter ? 

To the feeling and generous, misfortune ſe— 
cures friends. They all declared their reſolution 
to follow Suja to whatever part of the world he 
ſhould take his flight, With fiſteen hundred 
horſe he directed his march from Dacca toward 
the frontiers of Aſſam. Jumla was cloſe at his 
heels ; but Suja, having croſſed the Baramputre, 


which running through the kingdom of Aſlam, 


falls into Bengal, entered the mountains of Rang- 


 amati, Through almoſt impervious woods, over 


t. kes re- 
ſuge in 
Arracan. 


abrupt rocks, acroſs deep valleys and headlong 
torrents, he continued his flight toward Arracan. 
Having made a circuit of near five hundred miles 
through the wild mountains of Tippera, he en- 
tered Arracan with a diminiſhed retinue. The 
hardſhips which he ſuſtained in the march were 
forgot in the hoſpitality of the prince of the 
country, who received him with the diſtinction 
due to his rank. 

Jumla loſt ſight of the fugitive when he en— 


tered the mountains beyond the Baramputre. He 
turned his arms againſt Cogebar ,and reduced that 


country, with the neighbouring valleys which in— 
terſect the hills of Kokapagi. But Suja, though 
beyond the reach of Jumla's arms, was not be- 
yond his policy. 'The place of his retreat was 
known ; and threatening letters from the viſier, 
whoſe tame had paſſed the mountains of Arracan, 

raiſe d 


2 e * 
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raiſed terrors in the mind of the Raja. He 
thought himſelf unſate in his natural faſtneſs; 
and a ſudden coolneſs to Suja appeared in his be- 
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haviour. Ihe wealth of bis unfortunate gueſt be- Ty 


came alſo an object for his avarice. Naturally un- 
generous, he determined to take advantage of miſ- 
fortune; but he mult do it with caution, for 
fear of oppoſing the current of the public opi— 
nion. He ſent a meſſage to Suja, requiring him 
to depart from his dominions. The impoſſibility 
of the thing was not admitted as an excuſe. The 
Monſoons raged on the coalt; the hills behind 
were impaſſable, and covered with ſtorms. The 
violence of the ſeaſon joined iſſue with the unre- 
lenting fate of Suja. Ihe unſeeling prince was 
obſtinate. He iſlued his commands, becaule he 
knew they could not be obeyed. Suja ſent his fon 
to requeſt a refpite for a few days. He was ac- 
cordingly indulged with a few days; but they 
only brought accumulated diltreſs. 


Many of the adherents of the prince had been gts un- 
loſt in his march; many, foreſeeing his inevitable common 


fate, deſerted him after his arrival at Arracan. 
Of fifteen hundred only forty remained ; and 
theſe were men of ſome rank, who were reſolved 
to die with their benefactor and lord. The Sul— 
tana, the mother of his children, had been for 
ſome time dead: his ſecond wife, three daughters, 
and two ſons, compoſed his family. The few 
days granted by the Raja were now expired; 
Suja knew of no refource. To atk a longer in- 
dulgence was in vain; he perceived the intent1- 
ons of the prince of Arracan, and he expected 
in ſilence his fate. A meſſage in the mean time 
came from the Raja, demanding in marriage the 
daughter of Suja. My misfortunes,” faid the 
prince, were not complete, with ut this inſult. 
Go tell your maiter, that the race of Timur, 

though 
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though unfortunate, will never ſubmit to diſho. 
nour. But why does he ſearch for a cauſe of dif. 
pute? His inhumanity and avarice are too ob- 


\—— vious to be covered by any pretence. Let hin 


act an open part; and his boldneſs will atone for 


2 portion of his crime.“ 


diſtre ſs, 


Ordered to 
leave Ar- 
racan. 


The Raja was highly offended at the haughti. 
neſs of the anſwer of Suja. But the people pi- 
tied the fugitive, and the prince durſt not openly 
do an act of flagrant injuſtice. To aſlaſlinate 
him in private was impoſſible, from the vigilance 
of his forty friends. A public pretence mult be 
made to gain the wealth of Suja, and to ap- 
peale his enemies by his death. The report of a 
conſpiracy againſt the Raja was induſtriouſly 
ipread abroad. It was affirmed that Suja had 
formed a deſign to mount the throne of Arracan, 
by aſſaſſinating its monarch. The thing was in 
itſelf improbable. How could a foreigner, with 
forty adherents, hope to rule a people of a dil- 


{erent religion with themſelves. An account of the 


circumſtances of the intended revolution was art- 
fully propagated. The people loſt their reſpect 
for Suja, in his character of an aſſaſſin. It was 
in vain he proteſted his innocence; men who 
could give credit. to ſuch a plot, had too much 
weakneſs to be moved by argument. 

The Raja, in a pretended terror, called ſud- 
denly together his council. He unfolded to them 
the circumſtances, of the conſpiracy, and he aſked 
their advice. They were unanimouſly of opinion, 


that Suja and his followers ſhould be immedi— 


ately ſent away from the country. The Raja 
was diſappointed in bis expectations; he had 
hoped that death ſhould be the puniſhment of 
projected murder. But the natural hoſpitality 
of the nobles of Arracan prevailed over his views. 
He, however, under the ſanction of the deter- 

mination 
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mination of his council, reſolved to execute his a. p. 


own deſigns. The unfortunate prince, with his 
family and his forty friends, were appriſed of his 


intentions. They were encamped on a narrow — 


plain which lay between a precipice and a river, 
which, iſſuing from Arracan, falls into the coun- 
try of Pegü. At either end of the plain a pals 
was formed between the rock and the river. 
Suja, with twenty of his men, poſſeſſed himſelf 
of one; and his ſon with the reſt, ſtood in the 
other in arms. They ſaw the Raja's troops ad- 
vancing ; and Suja, with a ſmile on his counte- 
nance, addreſſed his few friends : 


„ The battle we are about to fight is unequal ; f re- 
but, in our preſent ſituation, the iſſue muit be !ution, 


fortunate. We contend not now for empire; nor 
even for life, but for honour. It is not fitting 
that Suja ſhould dic, without having his arms 
in his hands: to ſubmit tamely to aſſaſſination, is 
beneath the dignity of his family and former 
fortune. But your caſe, my friends, is not yet 
ſo deſperate. You have no wealth to be ſeized ; 
Aurungzebe has not placed a price upon your 
heads. Though the Raja is deſtitute of genero- 
ſity ; it is not in human nature to be wantonly 
cruel, You may eſcape with your lives, and 
leave me to my fate. There is one, however, 
who muſt remain with Suja. My ſon is involved 
with me in my adverſe fortune ; his crime is in 
his blood. To ſpare his lite, would deprive 
the Raja of half his reward from Aurungz:be 
tor procuring my death.“ 


His friends were ſilent, but they burſt into tears. very, 


They took their poſts, and prepared themſelves to 
receive with their [words the troops of the Raja. 
The unfortunate women remained in their tent, 
in dreadful ſuſpence; till rouzed by the claſhing 
of arms, they ruſhed forth ith diſhevelled hair. 
The 
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which is raiſed by misfortune in the extreme. 
They twice repulſed the enemy, who, afraid of 


>> their {words, began to gall them with ar- 


Nic ſor- 


tunes, and 


NUulUCT. | 


rows from a diſtance. The greateſt part of the 
friends of Suja were at length either flain or 
wounded. He himſelf ſtill ſtood undaunted, and 
defended the pals againſt the cowardly troops of 
Arracan. "They durſt not approach hand to hand; 


and their miſſive weapons flew wide of their aim. 
The officer who commanded the party, ſent 


in the mean time ſome of his ſoldiers to the top 
of the precipice, to roll down ſtones on the 
prince and his gallant friends. One fell on the 
ſhoulder of Suja ; and he ſunk down, being ſtun— 
ned with the pain. The enemy took advantage 
of his fall. They ruſhed forward, diſarmed and 
bound him. 

He was hurried into a canoe which lay ready 
on the river. The officer told him, that his or- 
ders were to ſend him down the ſtream to Pegit. 
Two of his friends threw themſelves into the 
canoe, as they were puſhing it away from the 
bank. "The wife and the daughters of Suja, with 
cries which reached heaven, threw themſelves 
headlong into the river. Ihey were, however, 
brought aſhore by the ſoldiers; and carrie 
away, together with the ſon of Suja, who was 
wounded, to the Raja's palace. The princc, fad 
and deſolate, beheld their diſtreſs; and, in his ſor- 
row, heeded not his own approaching fate. They 
had now rowed to the middle of the ſtream; but 
his eyes were turned toward the ſhore. Ihe 
rowers, according to their inſtructions from the 
cruel Raja, drew a large plug from the bottom 
of the canoe ; and throwing themſelves into the 
river, were taken up by another canoe which had 
followed them for that purpoſe. The canoe was 
inſtantly 
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inſtantly filled with water. The unfortunate 
prince and his two friends betook themſelves to 
ſwimming. They followed the other canoe ; but 


ſhe haſtened to the ſhore. The river was broad. 


and at laſt, worn out with fatigue, Suja reſigned 
himſelf to death. His two faithful friends at the 
ſame inſtant diſappeared in the ſtream. 


Piara Bani, the favourite, the only wife of Su- Deplora- 


ja, was ſo famed for her wit and beauty, that 
many ſongs in her praiſe are ſtill ſung in Bengal. 
The gracefullneſs of her perſon had even become 
proverbial, When the Raja came to wait upon 
her in the haram, ſhe attempted to (tab him with 
a dagger which ſhe had concealed. She, how- 
ever, was diſarmed; and perceiving that ſhe was 
deſtined for the arms of the murderer of her 
lord, in the madneſs of grief, rage and deſpair, 
ſhe disfigured her beautiful face with her own 
hands; and at laſt found with ſad difficulty a 
cruel death, by daſhing her head againſt a ſtone. 
The three daughters of Suja ſtill remained ; 
two of them found means by poiſon to put an 
end to their grief. The third was married to the 


Raja; but ſhe did not long ſurvive what ſhe rec- 


koned an indelible diſgrace on the family of Ji— 
mur. The fon of Suja, who had defended him- 
ſelf to the laſt, was at length overpowered, by 
means of ſtones rolled down upon him from the 
rock. He was carried to the Raja; and ſoon 
after, with his infant brother, fell a victim, by a 
cruel death, to the jealouſy of that prince. 


Such was the melancholy end of Suja, and of Refleci- 
all his family; a prince not leſs unfortunate than“ 


Dara, though of better abilities to oppoſe his 
fate. He was bold and intrepid in action, and 
far from being deſtitute of addreſs. His perſonal 
courage was great; and he was even a ſtranger 


to political fear. Had he, at the commencement 
of 
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A b. of the war, been poſſeſſed of troops equal in va- 
His lour to thoſe of his brother, we might probably 
ic90. have the misfortunes of Aurungzche, and not 
— — thole of Suja, to relate. But the effſeminate na- 
tives of Bengal failed him in all his efforts, 
Perſonal courage in a general, aſſumes the ap— 
pearance of fear with a cowardly army. When 

Suja prevailed, the merit was his own; when he 
failed, it was the fault of his army. No prince 

was ever more beloved than Suja; he never did 

a cruel, never an inhumane, action during his 

life. Misfortune, and even death itſelf, could 

not deprive him of all his friends; and though 

his fate was not known in Hindoſtan for ſome 

years after his death, when it was heard, it filled 


every eye with tears, 
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H IV. 


Prudent adminiſtration of Aurungz#he—Obſervations 
on his condu/i—Flis behaviour tu d his ſecond 
fon—Solimdn Shell betrayed by the Raya of Seri- 
nagur— He flies—is taken—brought to De hi and 
impriſoned— An embaſſy from Perſia—Shaw Allum 
declared heir-apparent—A famine—Wiſe and hu- 
mane conduct of the emper,r—War in the Decan— 
Aurungz&be fails fick— Diſtrattions at Delhi— 
Intrigues of Shaw Allum—Recovery of the em- 
peror—He demands the daughter of Dara—and 
the Imperial jewels from Shaw Fehan—but is re- 
fuſed —Hlis art to appeaſe his father —Promations. 


Tur war with Suja, which was carried on in 
the extremity of the empire, neither diſturbed 
the repoſe of Aurungzebe, nor diverted his at- 


tention from the civil affairs of the ſtate Im. ww 
þ 3 


partial and deciſive in his meaſures, he was even, 
ackno u ledged to be a good prince, by thoſe Wwho 
recognized not his right to the throne; and men 
began to wonder, how he, who was fo juſt, could 
be ſo cruel. The people ſuffered little by the 
civil war. The damage done by the marching 
and counter-marching of armies, was paid 
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out of the public treaſury. An exact diſcipline 
had been obſerved by all parties; for the rivals 
for the crown of Hindoſtan, though in the field 


\—— againſt one another, could not perſuade them- 


Prudent 
admin} - 
fication 


ſelves that they were in an enemy's country. The 
prince who prevailed in a province, extended 
not the puniſhment of treaſon to thoſe who ſup- 
ported a competitor with their ſwords; and, 
what is ſcarce credible, not one man beyond the 
family of Timur, was either aſſaſſinated in pri- 
vate, or ſlain by the hands of public juſtice, 
during a civil war, ſo long, ſo bloody, and fo va. 
rious in its events. 

The emperor accuſtomed to buſineſs, in his 
long government of various provinces, was well 
acquainted with the whole detail of public affairs. 
Nothing was ſo minute as to eſcape his notice. 
He knew that the power and conſequence of the 
prince depended upon the proſperity and happi- 
neſs of the people; and he was even from {<l. 
fiſh views an enemy to oppreſſion, and an en- 
courager of agriculture and commercial induſtry, 
He eſtabliſhed a perfect ſecurity of property over 
all his dominions. The forms of juſtice were 


made leſs intricate, and more expeditious than 


under former reigns. To corrupt a judge was 
rendered for the firſt time a crime. The fees 
paid in the courts of judicature were aſcertained 
with accuracy and preciſion ; and a delay in the 
execution of juſtice, ſubjected the judge to the 


payment of the loſs ſuſtained by the party ag- 


of Au- 


rungz-be, 


rieved. ; 
The courſe of appeals from inferior to ſuperior 


courts was uninterrupted and free; but to pre- 


vent a wanton exertion of this privilege, the 
appellant was ſeverely fined, when his complaint 
againſt a judgment was found ſrivolous and 1ll- 
founded. The diſtributers of public juſtice, when 

| their 
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their decrees were reverſed, could not always A P. 


ſcreen themſelves under a pretended error in 
judgment. Should the matter appear clear, they 
were turned out of their offices, as ſwayed by 
partiality or bribery. Aurungzebe, ſoon after 
his acceſſion to the throne, eſtabliſhed a prece- 
dent of this kind. An appeal came before him 
in the preſence of the nobles. The deciſion had 
been unjuſt. He ſent for the judge, and told 
him in public, © This matter is clear and obvi- 
ous; if you have no abilities to perceive it in 
that light, you are unfit for your place, as a weak 
man; if you ſuffered yourſelf to be overcome by 
preſents, you are an unjuſt man, and therefore 
unworthy of your office.” Having thus repri- 
manded the judge, he diveſted him of his em- 
ployment, and diſmiſſed him with ignominy from 
his preſence. 

But this is the fair ſide of the character of Au- 
rungzebe. Dark and determined in his policy, 
he broke through every reſtraint to accompliſh his 
deſigns. He pointed in a direct line to the goal 
of ambition ; and he cared not by what means 
he removed whatever object obſtructed his way. 
He either believed that morality was inconſiſtent 
vith the great tract of government; or, he acted 
as if he believed it ; and he ſometimes deſcended 
Into a vicious meanneſs, which threw diſcredit on 
his abilities, as well as upon his honeſty. He 
teld the cloke of religion between his actions 
and the vulgar ; and impiouſly thanked the Divi- 
nity for a ſucceſs which he owed to his own 
wickedneſs. When he was murdering and per- 
lecuting his brothers and their families, he was 
building a magnificent moſque at Delhi, as an 
offering to God for his aſſiſtance to him in the 
civil wars. He acted as high prieſt at the conſe 


ration of this temple ; and made a practice of 
attending 
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A. D. attending divine ſervice there, in the humble dreſ; 

1660. of a Fakier, But when he lifted one hand to 

10506, the Divinity, be, with the other, ſigned warrant; 
for the aſlaflination of his relations. 

Anon „ During the civil wars which convulſed the em. 

his ſecond pire, all remained quiet in the Decan. The pru— 

on dent management of Mahommed Mauzim, the 

ſecond ſon of Aurungzebe, prevented the lately 

conquered provinces from ſhaking off the yoke, 

That prince, with a great ſhare of his father“ 

abilities, exceeded him if poſſible in coolneſs and 

ſelf-denial. He knew the ſtern jealouſy of the 

emperor ; and he rather affected the humility of 

a ſlave, than the manly confidence of a fon. Ile 

was no ſtranger to the facility with which his 

father could ſacrifice every thing to his own {e- 

curity ; and he looked upon him as an enemy who 

watched his motions, more than in the light of a | 

parent who would grant indulgences for errors, 

He knew that the beſt means for preventing the 

ſuſpicions of Aurungzebe, was to copy his own 

art. He affected to love buſineſs ; he was hum- 

ble and ſelf-denied in his profeſſions, deſtitute of 
preſumption, and full of devotion. 

ſuſpected. Aurungzeèbe, whoſe penetrating eye ſaw ſome 

deſign lurking in ſecret behind the conduct of 

Mauzim, infinuated to that prince, that to reign 

was a delicate ſituation ; that ſovereigns mult be 

jealous even of their own ſhadows; and, as for 

himſclf, he was reſolved never to become a facri- 

fice to the ambition of a ſon. Mauzim knew the 

intention of the ſpeech, but he ſeeined not to un— 

derſtand it; and he redoubled his attention to 

thoſe arts which had already, in a great meaſure, 

lulled aſleep the watchful ſuſpicions of his fa- 

ther. le remitted the revenue to the capital, 

with preat regularity and precifion, He practited, 

in his expences, the axconomy and frugal 
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which his father loved. In appearance, and even A. D. 
perhaps from conſtitution, an enemy to efferninate 5. 
pleaſures, without vanity enough for pomp and 1977. 
magnificence, his court ſeemed like the cell of a —— 
hermit, who grudged to others the indulgences 

for which he had no taſte himſelf, All this art, 
however, prevailed not with Aurungzebe to con- 

tinue him in his viceroyſhip of the Decan. He 
knew, from his own experience, how dangerous 

it Fto continue the government of a rich pro- 
vince long in the hands of a prince of abilities. 

He, therefore, recalled Mauzim to court, and 

gave his high office to Shaiſta Chan, 

The attention of Aurungzebe turned from pyyeeur 

Bengal to another quarter, upon receiving cer- a 
tain intelligence of the flight of Suja to Arracan. 
Soliman till remained inclofed in the mountains 
of Serinagur, under the protection of the Raja. 
The emperor did not think himſelf firmly fixed 
on the throne, whilſt any of the family of Dara 
remained out of his hands. He applied through 
Joy Singh, who, from being of the ſame religion 
with the Raja, had great influence over him, to 
the prince of Serinagur. He tempted his ava- 
rice, and he wrought upon his fears. The Raja, 
being averſe to be thought dilhonourable, heſi- 
tated contrary to the bias of his paſſions. He, 
however, connived at an invaſion of his country 
to reconcile his people, by an appearance of ne- 
ceſſity, to the delivering up of the prince. The 
troops who entered his country with pretended 
hoſtilities, carried to him the price ſet upon the 
head of Soliman. 

The unfortunate youth, being apprized of his 8 
danger, fled over the frightful mountains which 
ſeparate Serinagur from Tibet. Three friends 
accompanied him in this impracticable attempt, 

The ſides of theſe mountains are covered with 
impervious 
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A.D. impervious foreſts, the haunts of beaſts of prey; 


on their top dwells a perpetual ſtorm. Rapid ri. 
vers and impaſſable torrents occupy the vallies; 


except where ſome bruſhwood here and there 


hides dangerous and venomous ſnakes. It waz 
then the rainy ſeaſon; and miſt and darkneſ 
covered the deſert with additional horror. The 
unhappy fugitives, not daring to truſt any guide, 
loſt their way. When they thought themſelves 
on the borders of Tibet, they were again within 
ſizht of Serinagur. Worn out with fatigue, they 
took ſhelter under a rock, where they were dil. 
covered by a ſhepherd, who gave them refreſh. 
ment, but at the ſame time informed the Raja of 
what he had ſeen. That chief ſent his ſon with 
a party to ſeize Soljman. The prince was aſleep 
when they arrived in fight ; but he was rouzed 
by one of his three friends who kept the watch, 
They took to their arms. The young Raja plied 
them with arrows from a diſtance, and two of 
the prince's companions were ſlain. He himſelf 
was wounded. He fell under this unequal mode 
of attack ; and was brought bound into the pre- 
ſence of the Raja. 

That prince began to excuſe his breach of 
hoſpitality by public neceſſity. He diminiſhed 
the independence of his own ſituation, and mag- 
nified the power of Aurungzebe. “ Jo ſeize 
an unfortunate fugitive,” ſaid Soliman, “ is a 
crime; but it is aggravated by the inſult of mak. 
ing an apology, for what Heaven and mankind 
abhor. Take your reward for my life ; it alle- 
viates the misfortunes of my ſituation, that now 
I owe you nothing for the friendſhip which you 
exhibited upon my arrival in your dominions.” 
He turned his eyes in ſilence to the ground; 
and, without a murmur, permitted himſelf to be 


carried priſoner to Delhi. The emperor affected 
to 
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to be diſpleaſed, that the unhappy prince had A b. 


fallen into his hands. To leave him at large 
was impoſſible; and even the walls of apri- 


ſon were not a ſufficient ſecurity, againſt the 


deſigns which the diſaffected might form in his 
favour. He ordered him to be brought into the 
hall of audience, in the preſence of all the nobles; 
even the chief ladies of the haram were indulged 
with a ſight of a young prince, as famous for his 
exploits, as for his misfortunes. 


When he had entered the outer-gate of the pa- 
. : Brought 
lace, the chains were ſtruck off from his feet ; before the 


but the fetters of gold were left upon his hands, 
The whole court were ſtruck with the ſtately 
gracefulneſs of his perſon; they were touched 
with grief at his melancholy fate. Many of the 
nobles could not refrain from tears; the ladies of 
the haram weeped aloud behind the ſcreens. Even 
the heart of Aurungzebe began to relent ; and 
a placid anxiety ſeemed to wander over his face. 
Solimin remained filent, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground. Fear nothing, Soliman Sheko,” 
ſaid the emperor; ** I am not cruel, but cauti- 
ous. Your father fell as a man deſtitute of all 
religion ; but you ſhall be treated well.” The 
prince bowed his head; and then raiſed his 
hands as high as his fetters wouid permit, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom in the Imperial preſence. 
He then addreſſed himſelf to the emperor, © If 


| Amy death is neceſſary for the ſafety of Aurung- 


zebe, let me preſently die, for I am reconciled 
to my fate. But let me not linger in priſon, 
to languiſh away by degrees, by the means of 
draughts, which deprive the mind of reaſon, 
when they enfeeble the body.” This alluded 
to an infuſion of poppy, which the impriſoned 
princes were forced to drink in Gualiar, It ema- 

ciated 
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A.D. ciated them exceedingly, their ſtrength and un. 

14% derſtanding left them by degrees, they became 

1091, torpid and inſenſible, till they were at laſt re. 

S—> lieved by death. The emperor deſired him to ret 

ſatisfied that no deſign was entertained againſt his 

life. He was ſent that very night to Agra, and 

ſoon after ordered to Gualiär, with the prince 
Mahommed, the emperor's eldeſt ſon. 

n impriſonment of Soliman put an end to 

fand the fears of Aurungzebe. He found himſelf 

Tartary. firmly ſeated on the throne; and mankind were 

unwilling to diſturb the tranquillity which they 

enjoyed under his prudent adminiſtration. Peace 

revailed all over the empire. The moſt diſtant 

and inacceſſible provinces became pervious to his 

authority. He extinguiſhed party, by retaining 

no appearance of revenge againſt thoſe who had 

oppoſed his elevation. He made friends of his 

enemies by conferring upon them favours ; and 

he ſecured the faith of his friends by repofing in 

them his confidence. The neighbouring (ſtates, 

who had remained unconcerned ſpectators of the 

civil wars, acknowledged the right which Au— 

rungz be had acquired by his fortune and ad- 

dreis. Au ambaſſador arrived from Shaw Abas 

the Second of Perſia, to felicitate him on his ac- 

ceſſion to the throne; and he was followed by 

another from Suja king of the weſtern Tartary. 

The emperor's pride was flattered by the acquiel- 

cence of theſe two powerful monarchs, in his 

title to the crown. He received their repreſenta- 

tives with upuſual pomp ; and at the ſame time 

that he gratificd the princes with magnificent 

prejents, he enriched the ainbaffadors with very 
conſiderable ſums of money. 

Shaw Al The folly of the prince Mahommed had to- 

clared heir tally eſtranged from him the affections of his 


— father: his obſtinacy and daring diſpoſition had 
rendered 
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rendered him an object of terror to the provident 4. D. 


mind of Aurungzebe. That monarch had re- 
ſolved. to keep him always a clole priſoner in 
Gualiar : he, however, allowed him a houichold, 
and the company of women. This humane treat- 
ment had raiſed the hopes of the prince of being 
ſpeedily relealed. He wrote to his father peni- 
tential letters; but they produced no anſwer. 
Mahommed, in the vigour of his own mind, had 
a crime which could not be forgiven. Mauzim, 
the ſecond ſon, took advantage of his brother's 
misfortune. He redoubled his attention to his 


. father's orders; and ſeemed to obey with ſo much 


humility, that he eradicated all fears of wilhing 
to command from his ſuſpicious mind. Lo cut 
off the hopes of Mahommed, as well as to fecure 
the affections of Mauzim, the latter was publicly 
declared heir of the empire, and his nanie chang- 
ed to that of Shaw Allum, or, King of the 
World. A fon was ſoon atter born to that prince; 
and his birth was celebrated with uncommon 
ſplendour and feſtivity. 


In the midſt of this public joy, the news of a Adr-adful 
dreadtul calamity was received at court, A pro- famine: 


digious famine, occaſioned by the uncommon 
drought of the ſeaſon which burnt up the harveſt, 
prevailed in different parts of India. "The empe- 
ror exerted himſelf with a humanity unſuitable 
to his behaviour toward his own family, to allevi- 
ate the diſtreſs of his ſubjects. He remitted the 
taxes that were due; he employed thoſe already 
collected in the purchaſe of corn, which was 
diſtributed among the poorer fort. He even ex- 


pended immenſe fums out of the treaſury, in con- 


veying grain by land as well as by water into 
the interior provinces, from Bengal and the 
countries which lie on the five branches of the 
Indus, as having tuttered leſs on account of the 

great 
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great rivers by which they are watered. The grain 
lo conveyed was purchaſed, at any price, with 
the public money; and it was re-ſold at a very 


>> moderate rate. The poorer fort were ſupplied, 


M {lom 
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A war on 
ine 


at fixed places, with a certain quantity, without 
any conſideration whatever. The activity of the 
emperor, and his wile regulations, carried relief 
through every corner of his dominions. Whole 
provinces were delivered from impending deſtruc- 
tion; and many millions of lives were ſaved. 
This humane attention to the ſafety of his ſub- 
jects obliterated from their minds all objections to 
his former conduct. He even began to be virtu- 
ous. The ambition which made him wade through 
blood to the throne, inclined him to the purſuit 
of tame, which can only be acquired by virtue, 
No man,“ obſerves a Perſian author, © is a 
tyrant for the ſake of evil. Paſſion perverts the 
judgment, a wrong judgment begets oppoſition, 
and oppotition 1s the caule of cruelty, bloodſhed, 
and civil war. When all oppoſition 1s conquered, 
theiword of vengeance is ſheathed, and the de- 
ſtroyer of mankind becomes the guardian of the 
human ſpecies.” Such are the reflections of a 
writer, who publiſhed the hiſtory of Aurungzebe 
in the heart of his court; and that they were juſt, 
appcars from his having the boldneſs to make 
them. To alleviate the calamity which had fal- 
len on the people, was the principal, if not the 
ſole, buſineſs of the emperor during the third year 
of his reign. A favourable ſeaſon ſucceeded to 
his care; and the empire ſoon wore its former 
face of proſperity. 

In the month of September of the year 1655 
the news of the breaking out of a war on the 
frontiers of the Decan, was brought to Aurung- 
zcbe. The Imperial governor, Shaiſta Chan, ir— 


ritated at the depredatory incurſions of the _— 
0 
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ry of Sewaji, prince of Cokin, or Concan, on the A. D. 
coaſt of Malabar, led an army into his country. . 
7 FF Sewiji, unable to cope with the Imperialiſts in 27 
i: * the field, retired into the heart of his dominions— 
= IS levy troops ; and left his frontier towns ex- 
et poſed. They fell, one by one, before the power 
le of Shaiſta, and that lord at length fat down be- 
fy fore Chagna, one of the principal places, both 
for conſequence and ſtrength, in the province of 
b. Cokin. It was ſituated on a high rock, ſteep 
o and inacceſſible on every ſide. The utmoſt ef- 
= forts of Shaiſta were baffled. He had made 
nh WM Þreaches in the parapet, on the edge of the rock, 
it but he could not aſcend with an aſſault. When 
he attempted to apply ſcaling ladders, the be- 
* ſieged rolled down huge ſtones upon him, and 
* cruſhed whole ſquadrons of his troops. To raiſe 
: the ſiege, would bring diſgrace ; to take the place, 
y ſeemed now impoſlible. 
1 Shaiſta, in the mean time, fell upon an inge- „ge 
0. nious contrivance, which produced the defired Mzl.bac. 
bi effect. A hill roſe, at ſome diſtance from the 
1 fort; from the top of which, every thing which 
& paſſed within the walls could be ſeen through a 
1 ſpy-glaſs. The captain-general ſtood frequently 
. on this hill to reconnoitre the place. He obſerved 
1. that, at a certain hour every day, the garriſon 
was ſupplied with ammunition from a magazine in 
Fi the center of the fort. He had no mortars in his 
6 train; it having been found impoſſible to carry 
them acroſs the immenſe ridge of mountains which 


ſeparate the Decan from Malabar. He, how- 
ever, fell upon an effectual expedient. The wind 
blowing freſh from the hill upon the town, he let 


: fly a paper-kite, which concealed a blind match, 
4 at the very inſtant that the garriſon was ſupply- 
* ing themſelves with powder from the magazine. 
* He permitted it to drop in the midſt; by an 


accident 
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accident the match fell upon ſome powder which 
happened to be ſtrewed around. The fire com- 
municated with the magazine; and the whole 
went off with a dreadtui exploſion, which ſhook 
the country, threw down the greateſt part of 
the fort, and buried the moſt of the garriſon in 
the ruins. The Moguls aſcended in the confuſion ; 
and thoſe who had eſcaped the ſhock, fell by the 
ſword. 

The emperor was ſo much pleaſed with the 
expedition of Shaiſta into Malabar, that he re- 
ſolved to reinforce him to complete the conquelt 
of Cokin. The Maraja, who, for his deſertion 
of Dara, had been placed in the government of 
Guzerat, was ordered to march to join Shaiſta 
with twenty thouſand horſe. That prince, fond 
of the activity and tumult of expedition, obeyed 
the Imperial mandate without heſitation. He 
arrived in the camp before the news of his 
march had reached the captain-general. Being 
naturally haughty and violent, he diſapproved of 
Shaiſta's mode of carrying on the war. He pre- 
tended that he was ſent to aſſiſt him with his 
counſel as well as with his arms; and that he 
was reſolved, if he did not alter his plan, to 
complete the conqueſt of Cokin with his own 
troops. Shaiſta would relinquiſh no part of his 
power. He commanded him, upon his allegiance, 
to obey. The Maraja was provoked beyond mea- 
ſure, at a treatment ſo humiliating to his pride. 
He thwarted privately the meaſures of the cap- 
tain-general ; and that lord began to exerciſe over 
him all the rigour of authority, 
| The Maraja, whoſe honour was not proof 
againſt his more violent paſlions, formed a plot 
againſt Shaiſta's life. The nobles of the firſt 
rank are permitted, by the patent of their crea- 
tion, to have, among their other marks of dignity, 

a band 
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a band of muſic, conſiſting of drums, fifes, 
trumpets, cymbals, and other warlike inſtruments. 
Theſe have an apartment over the gates of their 


palaces in cities, in the camp a tent near that f 


their lord is aſſigned to them; where they relieve 
one another, and play, when not prohibited, night 
and day. The Maraja, under a pretence that 


the captain-general was much pleaſed with their 


muſic, ſent them one night a preſent of five 
hundred roupees, in their maſter's name; and 
commanded them to continue to play till next 
morning. They accordingly ſtruck up after 
ſupper ; and made a prodigious noiſe. Shaiſta, 
not averſe to muſic, took no notice of this un- 
common attention in his band. 

When the camp became ſilent toward midnight, 
the Maraja, who, having a correſpondence with 
Sewaji, had admitted a ſmall party of the enemy 
into the camp, ordered them to ſteal, unper- 
ceived, into the quarter of the captain-general. 
They, accordingly, paſſed the guards, and, cut- 
ting their way through the ſcreens which ſur— 
rounded the tents of Shaiſta, entered that in 
which he ſlept. They ſearched in the dark for his 
bed. He awakened. Alarmed at their whiſper- 


His plot to 
aſl Hnate 


ing, he ſtarted and ſeized a lance, which was 


the firſt weapon that met his hand. He, at thar 
inſtant, received a blow with a ſword, which cur 
off three of his fingers, and obliged him to drop 
the lance. He called out aloud to the guards ; 
but the noiſe of the muſic drowned his voice. 
He groped for the weapon; and with it defended 
his head from their ſwords. His fon, who flept 
in the next tent, alarmed by the noife, ruſhed in 
with a lighted torch in his hand. The father and 
ſon fell then upon the affafſins. Murderers are 


always cowards. They fled ; but the ſon of Shailta, 
expired of the wounds which he received in the, 


o 
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conflict; and the father himſelf recovered with 


much difficulty. 
The Maraja, in the mean time, came, in 


—>- ſeeming conſternation, to the quarter of the 


the ca p- 
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general. He lamented the accident; and con- 
deſcended to take the command of the army till 
he ſhould recover. The officers ſuſpected the 
prince of the aſſaſſination; but he had cut off 
the channels which could carry home a proof. 
Silence prevailed over the camp; and, though 
Shaiſta was not ſlain, the Maraja poſſeſſed every 
advantage which he had expected from the mur- 
der. Aurungzebe, from his perfect knowledge 
of the diſpoſition of the Maraja, was ſatisfied of 
his guilt. It would not, however, be either 
prudent or effectual to order him to appear to 
anſwer for his crimes in the preſence : he knew 
that his boldneſs was equal to his wickedneſs. 
He, therefore, ſuppreſſed his relentment ; and 
drew a veil on his deſigns, to lull the prince 
into ſecurity. He affected to lament the acci- 
dent which had befallen to his general; but he 
rejoiced that the management of the war had 
come into ſuch able hands. | 

When the affairs of Aurungzebe wore the molt 
promiſing aſpect, he was near loſing, by his own 
death, the empire which he had acquired by the 
murder of his relations. On the twenty. fifth of 
May, he fell into a fever. His diſtemper was ſo vio- 
lent, that he was almoſt deprived of his reaſon. His 


tongue was ſeized with a pally ; he loſt his ſpeech; 


and all deſpaired of his recovery. The people 
were filent ; and looked forward for a ſudden 
revolution. Intrigues for the empire commenc- 
ed. The lords met in private in their palaces ; 
the court, the haram, were full of ſchemes. 
It was already whiſpered abroad, that he was ac- 
tually dead. Some regretted him as an able prince, 

ſome 
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ſome as a great general; many were of opinion, A. b. 
that Heaven had interfered in puniſhing his in- 15% 
juſtice to his relations. His fiſter the princeſs 1074. 
Roſhinara, who had poſſeſſed his confidence, was 
thought to conceal his death till her own plans 

for the ſucceſſion of his younger ſon to the throne 

ſhould be ripe for execution. 

Uncertain and improbable rumours were, in Conſterna- 
the mean time, circulated, and ſwallowed with — 
avidity by the people. Their affections for the 
old emperor being ſtill entire, they created fic- 
tions to flatter their wiſhes. The Maraja, they 
ſaid, was in full march to releaſe him from con- 
finement. Mohabet, ever averſe to Aurungzebe, 
was on his way with an army for the ſame pur- 
poſe, from Cabul; and had already paſſed La- 
hore. The people of Agra, they affirmed, were 
actuated by tumult and commotion ; the garriſon 
of the citadel was mutinous, and Etabar, who 
commanded in the place, waited only for the 
news of the death of the new emperor to open 
the gates to his ancient lord. Though it was 
impoſſible that theſe fictions could have any pro- 
bable foundation, from the ſhortneſs of the time, 
they were received with implicit faith by a cre- 
dulous multitude. The very ſhopkeepers and 
artizans neglected their buſineſs for news. They 
gathered together in groups ; and one continued 
whiſper of important and incredible events flew 
over all the ſtreets of Delhi. | 

The prince Shaw Allum was not, in the mean sas Al- 
time, idle. He ſecretly waited upon many of lum ia 
the nobility, and ſolicited their intereſt, with cone. 
large promiſes of gratitude and advantage, in the 
event of his father's demiſe. Roſhinara, who 
was beſt acquainted with the intentions of the 
emperor, inſinuated, that the ſucceſſion was to 
fall on Akbar, as yet but a boy. Both parties 

averred, 
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averred, however, in public, that atpreſent there was 
no occaſion for a new prince. Aurungzebe himſelf, 
they ſaid, only managed the empire during the 
debility of mind which his illneſs had brought 
upon Shaw Jehan. That monarch, continued 
they being now recovered, will relume the reins 
of government; and diſpoſe of the ſucceſſion in 
favour ot any of his poſterity whom he ſhall think 
worthy of the throne of the Moguls. The peo- 
ple already believed themſelves under the go- 


vernment of the old emperor. The nobility en- 


tertained no reſolution of that kind. Their ac- 
quieſcence under Aurungzebe, had rendered them 


afraid of the reſtoration of his father. They 


Anxiety 


knew that the Maraja and Mohabet, who {till 
profeſſed themſelves the friends of the latter, 
would, in the event of his enlargement, carry all 
before them; and feared the violence of the firſt, 
as much as they dreaded the abilities of the fe- 
cond. 

Etabar, who commanded the citadel of Agra, 
ſeemed now to have the fate of the empire in his 
hands. To open the gates to Shaw Jehan, was 
to involve all in confuſion ; though it might be 
expected, that from the attachment of the people 
to their ancient ſovereign, tumult and commotion 
would ſoon ſubſide. Aurunyzebe, in the ſhort 
intervals of his exceſſive pain, applied his mind 
to buſineſs. He gathered the ſenſe of the people 
from the dark anxiety which covered the features 
of his attendants. He called his ſon Shaw Allum 
before him. He defired him to keep himſelf in 
readineſs in caſe of his death; to ride poſt to 
Agra, and to take the merit of releaſing Shaw 
Jehan. “ Your only hopes of empire, and even 
the ſalcty of your perſon,” ſaid he, “ will de- 
pend upon the gratitude of your grandfather. 

Let 
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5 Let not, therefore, any other perſon deprive you a, 1, 
| of that advantage.” He then called for pen and 14 


0 ink, and wrote to Etabär, to keep a ſtrict 270 
˖ watch upon the emperor : ** As my death is not —— 
| | certain,” ſaid Aurungzebe, let not your fears 

5 perſuade you to truſt to the gratitude of any 

n | man.” 

K The anxiety ſhewn by the emperor on the o- of 4 


caſion, convinced mankind that be thought his 
own recovery doubtful. The lords quitted the 
palace, and each began to prepare againſt the 
worſt events. He ſent, on the fifth day, a ſum- 
mons to all the nobility to come to the hall ot 
audience. le ordered himſelf to be carried into 
the aſſembly ; and he requeſted ther, from his 
bed, to prevent tumults and commotions. © A 
lion,” ſaid he, alluding to his father, © is chain- 
ed up; and it 1s not your intereſt to permit him 
to break looſe. He is exaſperated by real inju- 
| | ries; and he fancies more than he feels.” He 
then called for the great ſcal of the empire, which 
he had intruſted to the princeſs Roſhinara, He 
ordered it to be ſealed up in a ſilken bag, with 
his private ſignet, and to be placed by his ſide. 
His exertion to ſpeak to the nobles threw him into 
a ſwoon, They thought him dead. A murmur 
flew around. He, however, recovered himfelt ; 
and ordering Joy Singh and ſome of the principal 
lords to approach, he took them by the hand. 
Day after day he was thus brought into the pre 
ſence of the nobility. All intrigues ceaſed at the 
bones of lis recovery. On the tenth day of his 
illneſs, the fever began to leave him, and on the 
thitzenth, tthugh wenk, he was apparently out of 
danger. 'The form bat was gathering, ſubſid- 
ed at once. A ſerene calm ſucceeded; and 
people wondered why their winds had been agt- 
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tated and diſcompoſed, by the hopes and fears of 


revolution and change. 
The ſickneſs of Aurungzebe was productive of 


—— a diſcovery of importance, to a monarch of his 


He reco- 
91 


jealous and provident diſpoſition. He found that 
Shaw Allum, whom he had defigned for his ſuc- 
ceſſor in the throne, had ſhewn more cagernels | in 
forwarding the ſchemes of his own ambition, than 
anxiety for the recovery of his father. He alſo 
found, from the reception given to the ſolicitations 
of the prince by the nobility, that his influence 
was too inconfiderable to ſecure to him the un- 
diſturbed poſſeſſion of the empire. His pride was 
hurt by the firſt ; his prudence penetrated into 
the cauſe of the ſecond. He had long thought 
the ſelf-denial of his ſon to be a cloke for ſome 
deep-laid deſign; and an accident had convinced 
him of the truth of what he had ſuſpected before. 
The mother of Shaw Allum was only the daugh- 
ter of a petty Raja. Aurungzebe had, on ac- 
count of her beauty, taken her to wife; but the 
meanneſs of her birth had left a kind of diſgrace 
on her ſon in the eyes of the nobles, who re- 
v. red the high blood of the houſe of Timur. 
The emperor, therefore, in his youngeſt ſon, 
found a remedy againſt the objedions of the no- 
bility to Shaw Allum. That prince was born to 
Aurungzébe by the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, 
of the Imperial houſe of Sefi. The Perſian no- 
bility, who were numerous 1n the ſervice. of the 
empire, diſcovered a great attachment to Akbar ; 
and even the Moguls preferred him, on account of 
the purity of his blood, to his brother. The 
aflections of the emperor were alfo in his favour ; 
and he now {crioufly endeavoured to pave his way 
to the ſucceſhon. 
When the family of Dara had, with the unfor- 
ranate prince, fallen into the hands of Au- 
rungzebe, 


| ther's letter. 
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rungzebe, that monarch had, at the requeſt of A. b. 


his father and the princeſs Jehanara, delivered 
over the only daughter of Dara into their hands. 
She remained in the priſon at Agra with her 
grandfather. Aurungzebe, upon his recovery, 
wrote a letter, full of profeſſions of regard, to his 
father ; and he concluded it with a formal demand 
of the daughter of Dara, for his ſon Akbar; 
hoping, by that connettion, to ſecure the influ- 
ence of the young prince among the nobles. 
The fierce ſpirit of Shaw Jehan took fire; Jeha- 
nara's indignation aroſe, They rejected the pro- 
poſition with diſdain ; and the old emperor re- 


turned for anſwer, That the infolence of Au- 


rungzebe was equal to his crimes. The young 
princeſs, was in the mean time, alarmed. She 
feared force, where intreaty had not prevailed. 
She concealed a dagger in her boſom; and de- 
clared, that ſhe would ſuffer death a hundred 
times over, before ſhe would give her hand to the 
ſon of her father's murderer. Shaw Jehan did 
not fail to acquaint Aurungzebe of her reſolution, 
in her own words; and that prince, with his 
uſual prudence, deſiſted from his deſign. He 
even took no notice of the harfhneſs of his fa- 
He wrote to him, ſoon after, for 
ſome of the Imperial jewels, to adorn his throne. 
* Let him govern with more juſtice,” faid Shaw 
Jehän; © for equity and clemency are the only 
jewels that can adorn a throne. I am weary of 
his avarice. Let me hear no more of precious 
itones. The hammers are ready which will cruſh 
them to duſt, when he importunes me for them 
again.“ 


1664. 

Hig. 
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Aurun?zzebe received the reproaches of his fa- n bis im- 


ther with his wonted coolneſs. 
back to Agra, that“ to offend the emperor 
was far from being the intention of his dutiful 

1.21 2 ſervant. 
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1664. he, “ nay more, let him command all thoſe of 


1074. 


Aurungzebe. His amulements conſtitute a_ part 


ol the happineſs of his ſon.” The old emperor 


Shaw Al- 
lum ſent 
to the 
Decan; 


was {truck with this conduct. Ile knew it to be 
feigned; but the power of his ſon to inforce his 
requeſts gave value to his moderation. He ac- 
cordingly ſent to him a preſent of jewels, with a 
part of the enſigns of, Imperial dignity, to the 
value of two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
He accompanied tham with a ſhort letter: 
C Take theſe, which Jam deſtined to wear no 
more, Your fortune has prevailed, —But your 
moderation has more power than your fortune 
over Shaw Jehan. Wear them with dignity , and 
make ſome amends to your family for their mil. 
fortunes, by your own zenoun.“ Aurungzcbe 
burſt into tears upon the occaſion ; and he was 
thought ſincere. The ſpoils of Suja were, on 
the ſame day, preſented at the fogt of his throne. 
His fears being now removed, there was room 
left for humanity... He ordered them from his 
ſight, and then retired, in a melancholy mood, 
from the hall of audjence. 

During theſe tranſactions at court, Shaw Al 
lum was commiſſioned by his father to take the 


command of the Imperial army in the Decan; 


Shaiſta being rendered unſit for that charge by 
the wounds which be had received from the al- 
ſaflins, armed againſt, him by the Maraja. The 
forwardneſs of the prince in making a party 
during his father's illneſs, adhered to the mind of 
Aurungzebe ; but he concealed his ſentiments on 
that ſubje&t. There, however, ſubſiſted a cool- 
neſs, which the acownteſoblercers of human n: 
ture could plainly perceive, in the conduc of 
the emperor ; and his abridging the power and 
revenue of his Jon, when he appointed him 
the 


"AURUNGZEBE. 


the government of the Decan, ſhewed that he 
diſtruſted his loyalty, Men, who are willing to 
ſuppoſe: that Aurungzebe facrificed every other 
paſhon to ambition, afhrm, that he became even 
careleſs about the life of his fon; and they re- 
late a ſtory to ſupport the juſtice of the obſerva- 
tion. A hon iſſuing from a foreft not far diſ- 
tant from Delhi, did a great deal of miſchief in 
the open country. The emperor, in an aſſembly 
of the nobles, coolly ordered his ſon to bring 
him the {kin of the lion; without permitting him 
to make the neceſſary preparations for this dan- 
gerous ſpecies of hunting. Shaw Allum, whoſe 
courage was equal to his reſervedneſs and mode- 
ration, cheerfully obeyed ; and when the maſter 
of the huntſmen propoſed to provide him with 
nets, he ſaid: © No; Aurungzebe, when at my 
age, feared not to attack any beaſt of prey, 
without formal preparations.” He ſucceeded in 
his attempt; and brought the lion's ſkin to his 
father. 
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The arrival of the prince in the Decan ſuper- an Mo- 


ſeded the Maraja, who, during the illneſs of Sha- g . 


iſta, commanded the army. He requeſted to be 
permitted to return to his government of Guze- 
rat; but it had been conferred upon Mohibet. 
This lord, during the troubles which cenvulied 


the empire, remained quiet in his government of 


the city and province of Cabul. He retained his 
loyalty to Shaw Jehin; and executed the duties 
of his office in the name of that prince. After 
the death of Dara, and the flight of Suja beyond 
the-limits of the empire, he ſaw an end to ail 
the hopes of the reſtoration of his ancient lord, 
He, therefore, began to liſten to the propoſals 
of Aurungzebe. 'That prince informed him, 
that inſtead of his being offended at his attach- 
ment to his aucient lord, he was much pleaſed 


with 


z 
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A. b. with his loyalty, That ſuch honour, conduct, 
1 and bravery, as thoſe of Mohibet, far from raiſing 
ig. 1 

1074, the jealouſy of the reigning prince, were deemed 
by him as valuable: acquiſitions to his empire; 
and that to ſhew the ſincerity of his profeſſions, 
he had ſent him a commiſſion to govern, in quali- 

ty of viceroy, the opulent kingdom of Guzerat. 


AURUNG- 
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CHEAT F. 


N Recovery of the emperor —Progreſ; to Caſhmire— 


Difturbances in Guzerat—Congqueſt of Aſſam— 
Death and character of Meer Jumla—Inſurrec- 
tion of Fakiers—quelled—An univerſal peace— 
Death of the prince Mahommed—War with Se- 
wiji—Death of the emperor Shaw Teh4n— 
Anecdotes of his private life—Grief of Aurung- 
ztbe—Strange conduct and flight of Sewdji—Thz 
Maraja diſcontented—IWar againſ# Arracdn— 
Chittagong reduced. 


Throven Aurungzebe was judged out of 


| danger on the thirteenth day of his illneſs, his diſ- 


order hung upon him for more than two months. 
His application to buſineſs was an enemy to the 


A. N 
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ſpeedy reſtoration of his health; but the annual » 


© 4 a ww 


rains, which commenced in July, having render. Prat 


ed the air more cool, his fever entirely lefr him, 
and he ſoon regained his former ſtrength. His 
phyſicians adviſed him to avoid, by an expedition 
to Caſhmire, the heat of the enſuing ſeaſon; and 
his favourite filter Rochinara, whole counſel he 
generally tollowed, being very deſirous of viſit- 
ing that delightful country, perſuaded him to 
prepare for his progreſs. The attairs of the em- 
pre had become ſettled with his returning health. 

| The 
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The hopes of novelty had ſubſided in the mind; 
of the people ; and the preciſion with which go- 
vernment was carried on, left room for neither 
their hopes nor their fears, 'The ſuperficial 
judges of things however blamed the emperor 


for quitting the centre of his dominions ; whilſt 


This pro 
grel, 


his father remained a priſoner in his own capital, 
Aurungzebe judged of the future by the paſt ; 
the nobles were tired of revolution and war, and 
the vulgar arc feldom mutinous or troubleſome, 
where no glaring oppreſſion exiſts. 

About the middle of December 1644, the em- 
peror, after a tedious preparation for his progreſs, 
left Delhi ; and moved toward Lahore, at which 
city he arrived, by flow marches, at the end of ſe- 
ven weeks. The army. which accompanied him 
in this tour, conſiſted of near fiſty thouſand men, 
excluſive of the retinues of his nobles, and the 
neceſſary followers of the camp. The heavy bag- 
gage and artillery Kept the common highway, 
but the emperor himſelf deviated often into the 
country, to enjoy the diverſion of hunting. The 
princeſs Rochinara, fond of pomp and magnifi— 
cence, was indulged in her favourite paſſion by 
the ſplendor of 'her cavalcade. The emperor, 
who in a great meaſure owed his ſucceſs to the 
intelligence which ſhe had from time to time 
tranſmitted to him from the haram, ſhewed him- 
ſelf grateful. Her jealouſy of the influence of 
Jehanara over her father firſt attached her to the 
intereits of Aurungzebe ; and the partiality ſhewn 


by her ſiſter tc Dara, naturally threw Rochinara 


into the ſcale of his foe. Her abilities rendered 
her fit for politics and intrigue ; and the warmth 
of her conſtitution, which ſhe could not conſe— 


crate to plealure, adapted her for buſineſs and 


action. 
The 


AURUNGZEBE. 


'The progrefs of the prince did not obſtruct the 
neceſfary buſineſs of the ſtare. Attended by all 
his officers, the decifions of each department 
were carried from the camp to every corner of 
the empire. Expreſſes ſtood ready on horſeback 
at every ſtage ; and the Imperial mandates were 
diſpatched to the various provinces as ſoon as 
they were ſealed in the tent of audience. The 
nobles, as was cuſtomary in the capital, attended 
daily the preſence; and appeals were difcuffed 
every morning as regularly as when the emperor 
remained at Delbi. The petitioners followed the 
court; and a ſmall allowance from the public 
treafury was aſſigned to them, as a compenſation 
for their additional expence in attending the Im- 
perial camp. In this manner Aurung⸗ ebe arriv- 
ed at Caſhmire. "The beauty, the cool and falu- 
brious air of that country, induced him to relax 
his mind for a ſhort time from tutinefs. He 
wandered over that charming valley, atrer 4 vari- 
ety of pleaſures ; and he ſoon reco--red that vi- 
gour of con{titution which his attention to public 
buſineſs, as well as his late fickneis, had greatly 
impaired. 

The univerfal peace which had encouraged the 
emperor to undertake his progreſs to Caihmir-, 
was not of long continuance. Difturbances broke 
out in the kingdom of Guzerat. the Rajas of 
the mountains, thinking the tribute wich they 
paid to the empire tco high, rebelled. Rai 
Singh was chofen chiet of the confederacy. They 
joined their forces, and iſſuing from their narrow 
valleys, pretented a contiderable army m the 
open country. Cuttub, a general of experience, 
was ordered againſt them with the troops ſtationed 
in the adjacent provinces. He arrived before the 
rebels, and encamped in their pretence. Both 
armies entrenched themſelves, and watched the 

motions 
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A. p. motions of each other. The commanders were 


1075. 


determined not to fight at a diſadvantage; and 
they continued to haraſs one another with flying 


\—— parties, whilit the main bodies remained in their 


in Guzerat 


quelled. 


reſpective camps. Slight ſkirmiſhes happened 
every day, in which neither ſide arrogated to 
themſelves any great advantage. 

The mountaineers, bein hiefly of the Raja- 
put tribe, at length reſolved to continue no 
longer inactive. The nights, being lighted with 
the increaſing moon, were unſuitable for a 
ſurprize; but an accident happened which fa- 
voured their deſigns. Under the cover of a fly- 
ing ſhower, they fell upon the Moguls. Advanc- 
ing in a cloud, they came unperceived to the 
intrenchments ; and many had clambered over the 
walls before the ſentries gave the alarm. A ſud- 
den tumult and confuſion flew over the camp; 
and a dreadful ſlaughter commenced. The Mo- 
guls had no time either to arm or to form. The 


| horſes broke looſe from their piquets, and ruſhed, 


in diſorder, over men, and tents, and baggage, 
and arms. Some who had mounted were thrown 


headlong with their horſes over the tent-ropes, 
and other embarraſſments of the camp. 


A few in the mean time oppoſed the enemy in 
a tumultuous manner. The Rajaputs themſelves 


were in diforder. The confuſion and terror of 


the ſcene intimidated all. They withdrew on 
both ſides; as they could not diſtinguiſh friends 
from foes. The night was full of horror. Every 
heart beat with fear ; every tongue joined in the 
uproar; every eye looked impatiently for day. 
The light of morning at length appeared; and 
a ſudden ſhout from both armies gave teſti- 
mony of their joy. Preferring certain danger to 
evils which they could not diſtinguiſh clearly, each 
ſide, on the approach of battle, diſcovered that ele- 

vation 
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vation of ſpirit which others derive from victory. A. D. 


The rebels renewed the attack, but the Imperial 
general, who had improved the ſuſpenſion of bat- 


tle, was now prepared to receive them. Rai — 


Singh, -with a body of his officers, charged in 
the front of the Rajaputs, and ſuſtained the 
whole ſhock of the Moguls. Three hundred per- 


ſons of rank, with Rai Singh, the general of the 


confederates, lay dead on the field ; fifteen hun- 
dred of their followers were ſlain, the remaining 
part of the rebels having fled, and left their camp 
ſtanding to the victors. The Imperial general 
purſued the fugitives into their mountains ; and, 
in the ſpace of ſix months, he reduced their 
whole country, and, depriving the princes of 
their hereditary juriſdictions, he ſubjected the 
people to the authority of temporary governors, 
who derived their power from Aurungzebe. 


During theſe tranſactions in the north and Invaſionof 


weſt, Jumla continued in the government of 
Bengal. After the total defeat and flight of Su- 
ja, he returned to the capital of his province to 
regulate public affairs, thrown into confuſion by 
a length of hoſtilities. Aurungzcbe,jealous of the 
great power andrepita:'on of Jumla, had ſignified 
to that lord, that his preſence in the capital would 
be ſoon neceſſary for diſcharging the duties of his 
high office of viſier. He at the fame time in- 
formed him, that he longed much to have an op- 
portunity of expreſſing in perſon the high ſenſe 


which he entertained of his eminent ſervices. 


Jumla, who preferred the pomp and activity of the 
field to the ſedentary buſineſs of the cloſet, ſignified 
to the emperor his deſire of continuing in his 
province; pointing out a ſervice, from which the 
empire might derive great advantage, and he 
himſelf conſiderable honour. 


Aurungzebe, 
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Aurungzebe, who was unwilling to diſcover 
his jealouſy to a man whom he eſteemed as well 
as feared, acquieſced in the propoſals of Jumla, 


\—— He, however, reſolved to point out to that lord 


the k; SHS 
dom 


of Aſlam. 


an enemy, which might divert him from an 
deſigns he might have to fortify himſelf in the 
rich and ſtrong kingdom of Bengal againſt the 
empire. An army inured to war were devoted 
to Jumla; and his ambition was not greater than 
his ability to gratify it in the higheſt line. 'I'o 
the north of Bengal lies the rich province of 


Aſſam, which diſcharges the great river Baram. 


putre into the branch of the Ganges which paſſes 
by Dacca. The king of Afim, falling down 
this river in his fleet of boats, had, during the 
civil wars, not only ravaged the lower Bengal, 
but appropriated to himſelf what part of that 
country lies between the Ganges at Dacca and 
the mountains which environ Aſlam. His power 
and wealth made him an object of glory as well 
as of plunder; and Jumla received an imperial 
mandate to march againſt him with his army. 
Jumla, having filed off his troops by ſquadrons 
toward Dacca, joined them at that city; and, 
embarking them on the Baramputre, moved up 
into the country which the king of Aſſam had 
long ſubjected to depredation. No enemy appcar- | 
ed in the field. They had withdrawn to the for- 
treſs of Azo, which the king had built on the 
ſide of the mountains which looks toward Ben- 
gal. Jumla inveſted the place, and forced the 
garriſon to ſurrender at diſcretion; then entering 
the mountains of Aſlam, defeated the king in a 
pitched battle, and befieged him in his capital of 
Kirganu. The vanquiſhed prince was ſoon oblig- 


ed to leave the city, with all its wealth, to thc 


mercy of the enemy, and to take refuge, with 


a few adherents, in the mountains of Laſſa. In 
many 
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many naval conflicts on the river and great lakes, 
through which it flowed, Jumla came off victori- 
ous ; and the ſmall forts on the banks fell ſucceſ- 
ſively into his hands. 

Thus far ſucceſs attended the arms of Jumla. 
But the rainy ſeaſon came on with unuſual vio- 
lence, and covered the valley which forms the 
province of Aſlam, with water. There was no 
room left for retreating ; none for advancing be- 
yond Kirganu. The mountains around were in- 
volved in tempeſt, and, beſides, were full of foes, 
The king, upon the approach of the Imperialiſts, 
removed the grain to the hills; and the cattle 
were driven away. Diſtreſs, in every form, at- 
tacked the army of Jumla. They had wealth, 


but they were deſtitute of proviſions, and of 


every thing neceſſary for ſupporting them in the 
country till the return of the fair ſeaſon. To 
remain was impoſlible : to retreat almoſt imprac- 
ticable. The king had deſtroyed the roads in the 
paſſes of the mountains; and he haraſſed the march 
of the Imperialiſts with inceſſant ſkirmiſhes. 
Jumla, in the mean time, conducted his meatures 
with his wonted abilities and prudence ; and car- 
ried back his army, covered with glory, and load- 
ed with wealth, into the territory near the en- 
trance of the mountains from Bengal. 

Expreſſes carried the news of the ſucceſs cf 
Jumla to the emperor. He acquainted Aurung- 
zebe that he had opened a patlage, which, in 
another ſeaſon, might lead his arms to the borders 
of China. Elated with this proſpect of extend- 
ing his conqueſts, he began to levy forces, and 
diſpatched orders to ju ala to be in readinef: 
for the field by the return of the ſeaſon. But the 
death of that general put an end to this wild de- 
ſign, Upon his arrival at Azo, a dreadful fick- 
neſs prevailed in the army, and he humlelt | fel! 
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a victim to the epidemic malady which carried off 
his troops. Though the death of Jumla relieved 
the emperor of ſome of his political fears, he was 


— — alketed by an event which he neither expected 


and cha- 
rar of 
Tumnla. 


1 ſurrec- 
riou 


nor wiſhed. He owed much to the friendſhip of 
that great man; he admired his abilities and re- 
nown in arms. | 
Though Jumla aroſe to the ſummit of great- 
neſs from a low degree, mankind aſcribed his 
elevation leſs to his fortune than to his great 
parts. Prudent, penetrating, and brave, he ex- 
celled all the commanders of his age and country 
in conduct, in ſagacity, and in ſpirit, During 
a war of ten years, when he commanded the army 
of the king of Tillingana, he reduced the Car- 
natic and the neighbouring countries, with al! 
their forts; ſome of which are ſtill impregnable 
againſt all tie diſcipline of Europeans. He was 
calculated for the intrigues of the cabinet, as well 
as for the ſtratagems of the field. He was wiſe 
in planning ; bold in execution ; maſter of his 
mind in action, though elevated with all the 
fire of valour. In his private life he was amiable 
and humane; in his public tranſactions dignified 
and juſt, He diſdained to uſe ungenerous means 
againſt his enemies; and he even expreſled his 
joy upon the eſcape of Suja from his arms. He 
was, upon the whole, equal in abilities to Au- 
rungzebe, with no part of the duplicity which 
ſtampt ſome of the actions of that prince with 
meanneſs. Jumla, to his death, retained the 
name of Viſier, though the duties of the office 
were diſcharged by Raja Ragnatta, who did not 
long ſurvive him. , 
the fecurity which Aurungzebe acquired by 
the defeat of ſo many formidable rivals, was dil- 
turbed from a quarter which added ridicule to 
danger. In the territory of the prince of Marwar, 
ncar 
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near the city of Nagur, there lived an old woman, 


who was arrived at the eighticth year of her 


age. She poſleſſed a conſiderable hereditary eſ- 
tate, and had accumulated, by penury, a great 
ſum of money, Being ſeized with a fit of enthu- 
ſiaſm, ſhe became all of a ſudden prodigal of her 
wealth. Vakiers and ſturdy beggars, under a 
pretence of religion, to the number of five thou- 
ſand, gathered round her caſtle, and received 
her bounty. Theſe vagabonds, not fatisfied with 
what the old woman beſtowed in charity, armed 
themſelves, and making predatory excurſions 
into the country, returned with ſpoil to the 
houſe of their patroneſs, where they mixed intem- 
perance and riot with devotion. The people, 


| oppreſſed by theſe ſanctified robbers, roſe upon 


them, but they were defeated with great ſlaugh- 
ter, 

Repeated diſaſters of the ſame kind were at 
laſt attributed to the power of enchantment. "This 
ridiculous opinion gaining ground, fear became 
predominant in the opponents of the Fakiers. The 
banditti, acquiring confidence from their ſucceſs, 
burnt and deſtroyed the country for many leagues ; 
and ſurrounded the caltle of the pretended in- 
chantreſs with a deſert. 'The Raja marched againſt 
them with his native troops, but was defeated ; 
the collectors of the Imperial revenue attacked 
them, but they were forced to give way. A re- 
port prevailed, and was eagerly believed by the 
multitude, that on a certain day of the moon, 
the old lady uſed to cook in the ſkull of an enemy, 
a meſs compoſed of owls, bats, ſnakes, lizards, 
human fleſh, and other horrid ingredients, which 
ſhe diſtributed to her followers. This abomina- 
ble meal, it was believed by the rabble, had the 
ſurpriſing effe& of not only rendering them void 
of all fear themſelves, and of inſpiring their ene- 
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mies with terror, but even of making them invi- 
ſible in the hour of battle, when they dealt their 
deadly blows around. 

Their numbers being now encreaſed to twenty 
thouſand, this motley army, with an old woman 
at their head, directed their march toward the 
capital. Biſtatnia, for that was her name, was 
a commander full of cruelty. She covered her 
route with murder and devaſtation, and hid hcr 
rear in the ſmoke of burning villages and towns. 
Having advanced to Narnoul, about five days 
journey from Agra, the collector of the reve- 
nue in that place oppoſed her with a force, and 
was totally defeated. Ihe affair was now become 
ſcrious, and commanded the attention of the em- 


peror. He found that the minds of the ſoldiers 


were tainted with the prejudices of the people, 
and he thought it neceſſary to combat Biſtamia 
with weapons like her own. Sujait was ordered 
againſt the rebels. The empefor, in the pre- 


ſence of the army, delivered to that general, bil- 


qu- ed. 


jets written with his own hand, which were ſaid 
to contain magical incantations. His reputation 
for ſanctity was at leaſt equal to that of Biſtamia ; 
and he ordered a billet to be carried on the 
point of a ſpear before each ſquadron, which the 
foldiers were made to believe would counteract 
the enchantments of the enemy. The credulity 
which induced them to dread the witchcraft of 
the old woman, gave them confidence in the pre- 
tended charm of Aurungzebe. 

The Fakiers, after their victory at Narnoul, 
thought of nothing but the empire for their 
aged leader. Having rioted upon the ſpoils of 
the conntry for ſeveral days, they ſolemnly raiſed 
Biſtamia to the throne; which gave them an ex- 
cuſe for feſtivity. In the midſt of their intempe- 
rate joy, Sujait made his appearance. They 

| fought 
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fought with the fury of fanatics; but when the A.Þ. 


idea of ſupernatural aid was diſpelled from the 
minds of the Imperialiſts, the Fakiers were not a 


match for their ſwords. It was not a battle, but. 


a confuſed carnage: a few owed their lives to the 


mercy of Sujait, the reſt met the death which 


they deſerved. Aurungzebe, when he received 
Sujait, after his victory, could not help ſmiling 
at the ridicule thrown upon his arms, by the op- 
poſition of an old woman at the head of a naked 
army of mendicants. ** I find,” faid he, © that too 


| much religion among the vulgar, is as dangerous 
| as too little in a monarch.” The emperor, upon 


this occaſion, acted the part of a great prince, 
who turns the paſſions and ſuperſtitions of man- 


| kind, tothe accompliſhment of his own defigns. 


It was more eaſy to counteratt the power, than 
to explode the doctrine of witchcraft. 

The ſeaſon of peace and public happineſs af- 
fords few materials for hiſtory. Had not the rage 
of conqueſt inffamed mankind, ancient times 
would have paſſed away in lence, and unknown. 
Eras are marked by battles, by the riſe of ſtates, 
the fall of empires, and the evils of human life. 
Years of tranquillity being diſtinguiſhed by no 
ſtriking object, are foon loſt to the fight. The 
mind delights only in the relation of tranſactions 
which contribute to information, or awaken its 
tender paſſions. We wiſh to live in a peaceable 
age; but we read with moſt pleaſure the hiſtory 
of times abounding with revolutions and impor- 
tant events. A general tranquillity now prevail- 
ed over the empire of Hindoſtan. Aurungzebe, 
plea d with the ſalubrious air of Caſhmire, con- 
tinue! long in that romantic country. Nothing 
marks the annals of that period, but a few 
changes in the departments of the court, and in 
the governments of provinces ; which, though of 
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ſome importance to the natives of India, would 
furniſh no amuſement in Europe. 

In the ſeventh year of the emperor's reign, 
his ſon the prince Mahommed died in priſon in the 
caſtle of Gualiar. Impatient under his confinement, 
his health had been long upon the decline ; and 
grief at laſt put an end to misfortune which the 
paſſions of youth had begun. His favourite 
wife, the daughter of Suja, was the companion of 
his melancholy ; and ſhe pined away with ſor. 


row, as being the cauſe of the unhappy fate of 


her lord. Mahommed had long ſupported his 
ſpirits with the hopes that his father would 
relent ; but the ſickneſs of the emperor, during 
which he had named another prince to the throne, 
confirmed him that his crime was not to be for- 


given. Mahommed, though violent in the noble 


paſſions of the human mind, was in his private 
character generous, friendly and humane. He 


loved battle for its dangers; he deſpiſed glory 


which was not purchaſed with peril. He was 
even diſappointed when an enemy fled ; and was 


| heard to ſay, That to purſue fugitives was only 


War with 
Seway!, 


the buſineſs of a coward. But he was unfit for 
the cabinet; and rather a good partizan, than a 
great general in the field. He had boldneſs to 


execute any undertaking, but he wanted pru- | 


dence to plan. Had bis warm diſpoſition been 
tempered by length of years, he might have 
made a ſplendid figure. But he was overſet by 
the paſſions of youth, before experience had poil- 
ed his mind. 

The war with Sewaji the prince of Cokin, on 
the coaſt of Malabar, which had been for ſome 
time diſcontinued, broke out this year with re- 
doubled violence. 'The attempt of the Maraja 
upon the life of Shaiſta, though no proof could 
be carried home to that prince, had induced Au- 

rungzebe 
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rungzebe to recal him with all his native forces. 
He would no longer truſt his affairs in the hands 
of a man, whoſe violent paſſions could not ſpare 
the life of a perſon with whom he livel in the 
habits of friendſhip. A truce, rather than a 
ſolid peace, had been patched up with the enemy; 
but their love of depredation overcame their 
public faith. The prince- of Cokin made incur- 
ſions into the Decan; and complaints of his hoſ- 
tilities were carried to Aurnngzecbe. Under the 
joint command of the Raja, Joy Singh and Di- 
lere, a conſiderable force was ſent againſt the 
enemy. He fled before them, and they entered 
his country at his heeis. The ſtrong holds of 
his dominions ſoon fell into the hands of the Im- 
perialiſts. Sewaji and his ſon ſurrendered them- 
ſelves to Joy Singh, and ſent them under an eſcort 
to Delhi; to which city the emperor was now 
returned, after his lung abſence in the north. 
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The einperor Shaw jehan, after an impriſon- ne. aof 
ment of ieven years, ten months and ten days, Shan Je- 


died at Agra on the ſecond of February, 1666. 
The ſame ditorder which had loſt to him the 
empire, was the cauſe gf his death. He languiſh- 
ed under it for fifteen days; and expired in 
the arms of his daughter Jehanira, his faithful 
friend and companion in his confinement. 
Though Aurungz*he had kept him with all ima- 
ginable caution in the citadel of Agra, he was 
always treated with diſtinction, tenderneſs and 
reſpect. The enſigns of his former dignity re- 
mained to bim; he had {till his palace, and his 
garden of pleaſure. No diminution had been 
made in the number of bis domeſtics. He re- 
tained all his women, ſingers, dancers and ſer— 
vants ot everv kiad ihe animals, in which he 
formerly delighted, were brought regularly into 


his preſence. Lic was gratified with the fight 
K k 2 of 
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A.D. of fine horſes, wild beaſts, and birds of prey, 

% But he long continued melancholy; nothing 

1056, could make a recompence for his loſs of power. 

Ae for ſeveral years could not bear to hear the 

name of Aurungzebe, without breaking forth 

into rage; and, even till his death, none durſt 
mention his ſon as emperor of Hindoſtan. 

Anecdotes They had endeavoured to conceal from him 

the death of Dara, but he knew it from the 

tears of Jehanara, The particulars of the me- 

lancholy fate of his favourite ſon, made ſuch 

an impreſſion on his mind, that, abſent in the 

violence of his paſſion, he took his ſword, and 

ruſhed to the gate of the palace. But it was 

ſhut; and reminded him of his loſt condition, 

Though the rebellion of Suja had enraged him 

againit that prince, he loſt his wrath in the ſu- 

perior crimes of Aurungzebe. He heard with 

eagerneſs every turn of fortune in Bengal; and 

when the flight of Suja from that kingdom 

reached his ears, he abitained from. eating for 

two days. He, however, comforted himſelf with 

the hopes of his return; and, eager for the re- 

venge of his wrongs upon Aurungzebe, he at- 

tended with joy and ſatisfaction to the vague re- 

ports which were propagated concerning the ap- 

pearance of his ſon, in various provinces of the 

empire. Accounts of the death of Suja came 

the year before his father's death. He burſt into 

a flood of tears: © Alas!“ ſaid he, could not 

the Raja of Arracan leave one ſon to Suja to re- 

venge his grandfather ?”? ; 

of his Aurungzebe, whether from pity or deſign is 

uncertain, took various means to ſooth the me- 

lancholy of his father, and to reconcile him to 

his own ufurpation, To expreſs his tenderneſs 

for him, was inſult; he therefore flattered his 

pride. He affected to conſult him on all impor- 

tant affairs. He wrote him letters requeſting his 

advice ; 
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advice; declaring that he reckoned himſelf only 
his vicegerent in the empire. Theſe artful ex- 
preſſions, and the abſence of every appearance of 


reſtrain on his conduct, made at laſt an impreſſion — 


npon his mind. But Aurungzebe, building too 
much upon the ſucceſs of his art, had almoſt, by 


| his demand of the daughter of Dara for his ſon, 


ruined all the progreſs which he had made. His 
apology for what his father called an inſult, obli- 
terated his indiſcretion; and his abſtaining from 


| force upon the occaſion, was eſteemed by Shaw 
| Jehan a favour, which his pride forbade him to 
| Shaw Jehan, brought up in the principles of „t- 
his father and grandfather, was deſtitute of all life. 

religion in his youth. He had often been preſent 


when Jehangire, who delighted in diſputes on 
abſtruſe ſubjects, called before him Indian Brah- 
mins, Chriſtian prieſts, and Mahommedan Mul- 
las, to argue for their reſpective faiths. Jehan- 
gire, who, with his want of credulity on the 


ſubject of religion, was weak in his underſtand- 


ing, was always ſwayed by the laſt who ſpoke. 
The Mahommedan, who claimed the pre-emi- 


| nence of being firſt heard, came always off with 


the worſt ; and the emperor, obſerving no order 
of time with regard to the Chriſtian and Indian, 
was alternately ſwayed by both. "The Mulla ſaw 
the diſadvantage of his dignity ; and, being de- 
ſignedly late in his appearance, one day he was 


| heard after the prieſt, Jehangire was perplexed 


for whom he ſhould give his opinion. He aſked 
the advice of Shaw Jehan, and that prince arch- 
ly replied, © That he too was at a loſs for whom 
to decide. But as each have eſtabliſhed the cre- 
dit of their ſyſtems,” ſaid he, “ with a relation 
of miracles, let them both be put to that teſt. 
Let each take the book of his faith under his arm; 
let 
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let a fire he kindled round him; and the reli. 
gion of him who ſhall remain unhurt, ſhall be 
maine.” The Mulla looked pale at the deciſion, 
and declared againſt this mode of proving hi 
faith: the prieſt knew the humane temper of 
the emperor, and offered himſelf for the pile. They 
were both diſmiſſed. But the misfortunes of 
Shaw Jehan rendered him devout in his latter 
days. The Coran was perpetually read in hi; 
preſence ; and Mullas, who reiteved one another 
by turns, were always in waiting. 

The emperor, when firſt he heard of his fi. 
ther's illneſs, ordered his fon Shaw Allum to ſet 
out with all expedition to Agra.“ You have done 
no injury,” ſaid he, © to my father; and he may 


bleſs you with his dying breath. But as for me, 


will not wound him with my preſence ; leſt rage 
might haſten death before his time.“ The prince 
rode poſt to Agra; but Shaw Jehan had ex. 
pired two days before his arrival. His body was 
depoſited in the tomb of his favourite wife, 


Mumtaza Z7emini, with funeral ſolemnities ra- 


ther decent than magnificent. When the 
news of the death of his father ' was carried to 
Aurungzebe, he exhibited all the ſymptoms of 
uniflealed grief. He initanily ſet off for 
Agra; and. when he arrived in that city, he 
ſent a meſſage to the princeſs Jehanira to requeſt 
the favour of being admitted into her preſence. 


© 
The requeſts of an emperor are commands. 


She had already provided for an interview; and 
ſhe received him with the utmoſt magnificence, 
preſenting him with a large golden baſon, in which 
were contained all the jewels of Shaw Jelian. 
This magnificent offering, together with thc 
polite dextcrity of the princeſs in excuſing her own 
former conduct, wrought ſo much on Aurung- 


zhce, that he received her into his confidence; 
which 
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which ſhe ever after ſhared in common with her A. p. 
* ſiſter Rochinara, 


The moſt remarkable tranſaction of the enſu- 


ing year, was the eſcape of the Raja Sewiji from 
Delhi; and his flight through by-roads and de- S 

ſerts to his own country. The turbulent diſpoſi- 
tion of that prince, and his depredatory incurſi- 
ons into the Imperial dominions in the Decan, 
brought upon him the arms of Aurungzebe, un- 


der the conduct of Joy Singh and Dilere. Un- 
fortunate in ſeveral battles, he ſhut himſelf up 
in his principal fortreſs; and being reduced to 
extremities, he threw himſelf upon the mercy of 
the enemy; and was carried, as has been already 
related, to Delhi. Upon his arrival, he was 
ordered into the preſence, and commanded by 
the uſher to make the uſual obeiſance to the em- 

ror. He retuſed to obey ; and looking ſcorn- 
fully upon Aurungzebe, exhibited every mark 
of complete contempt of his perſon. The em- 
peror was much offended at the haughty de- 
meanor of the captive; and he ordered him to 
be inſtantly carried away from his ſight. 


The principal ladies of the haram, and, among and flight 


them, the daughter of Aurungzebe, ſaw from 
behind a curtain, the behaviour of Sewaji. She 
was ſtruck with the handſomeneſs of his perſon, 
and ſhe admired his pride and haughty deport- 
ment. The intrepidity of the man became the 
ſubje& of much converſation. Some of the no- 
bles interceded in his behalf; and the princeſs 
was warm in her ſolicitations, at the feet of her 
father. Though 1 deſpiſe pomp,” ſaid Au- 


rungzebe, I will have thoſe honours which 


the refractory preſume to refuſe. Power depends 
upon ceremony and ſtate, as upon abilities and 
ſtrength of mind. But to pleaſe a daughter whom 
] love, I will indulge Sewiji with an abatement 


of 
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A. D. of ſome of that obeiſance, which conquered 
His. princes owe to the emperor of the Moguls.” A 
10756. meſſage was lent by the princeſs, in the warmth 
of her zeal; and the Raja, without being con- 
ſulted upon the meaſure, was again introduced 


into the hall of audience. 


of Sewaji, When he entered, the uſher approached, and 


commanded him to pay the uſual obeiſance at the 
foot of the throne. © 1 was born a prince,” 
ſaid he, © and I know not how to act the part 
of a flave.” „But the vanquiſhed,” replied 
Aurungzebe, © loſe all their rights with their 
fortune. The ſword has made Sewäji my ſer— 
vant; and I am reſolved to relinquiſh nothing 
of what the ſword has given.” The Raja turn- 
ed his back upon the throne; the emperor was 
enraged. He was about to iſſue his commands 
againſt Sewaji, when that prince ſpoke thus, 
with a haughty tone of voice: © Give me your 
daughter in marriage, and I will honour you as 
her father: but fortune cannot deprive me of 
my dignity of mind, which nothing ſhall ex- 
tinguiſh but death.” The wrath of the empe- 
ror ſubſided at a requeſt which he reckoned ri- 
diculous and abſurd. He ordered him as a mad- 
man from his preſence; and gave him in charge 
to Fowlid, the direQor-general of the Imperial 
camp. He was cloſely confined in that officer's 
houſe ; but he found means to eſcape, after ſome 
months, in the diſguiſe of a man, who was ad- 
mitted into his apartment with a baſket of flowers, 
The Ma- The war with Sewaji proved fatal to the Ma- 
raj. „ Taja's influence with Aurungzebe. Naturally 
conteuted. paſſionate, deceitful and imperious, he conſider- 
ed every order from the emperor, an injury. 
He had been gratified with the government of 
Guzerat, for deſerting the cauſe of the unfortu— 
nate Dara. When the three years of his ſubaſhip 
were expired, he received an Imperial mandate 
tO 


AURUNGZEBE. 


to repair, with the army ſtationed in his province, a. p. 


to the aſſiſtance of Shaiſta againſt Sewaji. On 
the way, it is faid, he entered into a corre- 


pondence with that prince; being enraged to- 
find, that the rich kingdom of Guzerat had 


been ſubmitted to the government of Mohabet. 
It was from Sewaji, that the Maraja received 


the aſſaſſins, by whoſe means he had attempted 


to aſſaſſinate Shaiſta. He, however, covered his 
crime with ſo much art, that mankind in general 
believed, that it was only a party of the enemy, 
who had the boldneſs to ſurprile the general in 
his tent; attributing to the known intrepidity of 
Sewaji, what actually proceeded from the addreſs 
of Jeſſw int Singh, The emperor, who expected 
no good from any army commanded by two of- 
ficers who dilagreed in their opinions, recalled 
them both, as has been already related; and 
patched up a temporary peace with the enemy. 
Shaiſta, disfigured and maimed with his wounds, 
returned to court; but the Maraja retired in diſ- 
guſt to his hereditary dominions. 


Shaiſta, at once, as a reward for his ſervices, <haiſta 


and a compenſation for his misfortunes, was 


raiſed to the government of Bengal, which had Be 61 


been managed by deputy ever ſince the death of 
Jumla. The affairs of the province (ſtood in 
need of his preſence. The death of Jumla had 
encouraged the prince of Arracan to invade the 
eaſtern diviſion of Bengal. He poſſeſſed himſelf 
of all the country along the coaſt, to the Gan- 
ges; and maintained at Chittagong ſome Portu- 
gueſe banditti, as a barrier againſt the empire of 
the Moguls. Theſe rovbers, under the protec- 
tion of the invader, ſpread their ravages tar and 
wide. They ſcoured the coaſt with heir p iratical 
veſſels; and extended their depredations through 
all the branches of the Ganges. The 9 
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of the oppreſſed province were carried to the 
throne; and Shaiſta was not only commiſſioned 
to extirpate the pirates, but even to penetrate 
with his arms into Arracan. A generous reg ret 
for Suja j-ncd iſſue with an attention to the pub- 
lic benefit, in the mind of Aurungzebe. he 
cruelty exerciſed againſt the unfortunate prince 
was not leſs an object of revenge, than the pro- 
tection aſſorded to public robbers. 

Shaiſta, upon his arrival in the province, ſent a 
fleet and Three thouſand land forces, under the 
command of Haſſen Beg, againſt the Raja of 
Arracan. The fleet failed from Dacca, and 
fa ing down the great river, ſurpriſed the forts 


of jugdea and Allumgire Nagur, which the Raja 


had formerly diſmembered from Bengal. Ship- 
ping his land forces on board his fleet, he ſet 
ſail for the iſland of Sindiep, which lies on the 
coaſt of Chittagong. The enemy poſſeſſed in this 
iſland ſeveral ſtrong holds, into which they retir- 
ed, and defended themſelves with great bravery, 
The Mogul however, in the ſpace of a few weeks, 
reduced Sindiep, and took part of the fleet of Ar- 
racin. Haſſen's force being too ſmall to act up- 
on the continent with any proſpect of ſuccels, 
Shaiſta had, by this time, afſembled ten thou- 
ſand horſe and foot at Dacca, with the command 
of which he inveſted his ſon Ameid Chan. He 
wrote in the mean time a letter to the Portugueſe, 


who were ſettled at Chittagong, making them 


advantageous offers, ſhould they join his arms, 
or even remain in a ſtate of neutrality; and 
threatening them with deſtruction, ſhould they 


aid the enemy. 


Gain: over 
tne Portu- 
gueſe, 


The letter had the intended effect upon the 
Portugueſe, who began to fear the threatened 
ſtorm. They immediately entered into a negocia- 
tion with Haſſen Beg. The Raja of Arracan was 

| appriſed 
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appriſed of their intentions, by one of their own A 1. 


party, who betrayed their ſecret. He prepared 
to take ample vengeance by putting them all to 


the ſword. The Portugueſe, in this critical ſitu-— 


ation, ran to their boats in the night, and ſet 
fail for the iſland of Sindiep, where they were 
well received by Haſſen. He ordered them, 
ſoon after, to proceed to Bengal. Shaiſta, upon 
their arrival, adhered to his former promiſe, and 
gave them houſes and lands.” He engaged many 
of them in his ſervice; and he took advantage 
of their experience in naval affairs, by joining 
them, with their armed veſſels, to the propoied 
expedition againſt Arracan. 


Every thing being prepared for the invaſion, Ide. 
Ameid, with his fleet, conſiſting of about five '<- 


hundred fail, and a conſiderable body of horſe 
and foot, departed from Dacca in the beginning 
of the fair ſeaſon; and, in the ſpace of fix days, 
croſſed the river Phenny, which divides Chitta- 
gong from Bengal. The troops of Arracan 
made a ſhew of oppoſition ; but they fled to the 
capital of the province, which was about fit 
miles diſtant. 1hey ſhut themſelves up in the 
fort. Ameid purſued them without delay. The 
fleet failed along the coaſt, in ſight of the army, 
between the iſland of Sindiep and the ſhore. 
When it had reached Comorea, the fleet of Ar- 
racin, conſiſting of about three hundred Ghorabs 
and armed boats, made its appearance. A ſmart 
engagement enſued, in which the enemy were 
repulſed, with a conſiderable lols ot men, and 
thirty-ſix of their veſſels. Being reinforced the 
next day, they prepared to renew the fight. 
Ameid, fearing the Celeat of his fleet, ordered it 
to hawl in cloſe to the more, and, having e- 
tached a thouſand mutquetcers, with ſome trat 
guns, 
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A. D. guns, from his army, poſted them among the 
1:55 buſhes behind the fleet. 
10:6, The enemy, encouraged by the retreat of the 


—>——— Moguls from the open ſea, purſued them with 


"x cos great eagerneſs, and began the attack within 


ong ta- muſquet-ſhot of the land. The Moguls defended 
the pro. themſelves with reſolution. The enemy preſſed 
—_ — furioufly, and began to board their boats. 
"0" The whole fleet would have certainly been de- 
ſtroyed, had not the detachment upon the ſhore 
advanced to the water's edge, keeping up ſuch 
a fire upon the enemy, with guns and ſmall 
arms, as obliged them to put off to fea. Many 
were, however, diſabled in ſuch a manner as 


not to eſcape, and they were ſo much diſcou- 


raged, that they fled up the river, and ſecured 


themſelves behind the fort. Ameid, without de- 
lay, laid fiege to the place. The enemy loſt 
their courage with their ſucceſs. They behaved in 
a daſtardly manner. The town was very ſtrong, 
and well ſupplied with artillery, ſtores and pro- 
viſions. They, however, all evacuated it, except- 
ing fifty men, who remained with the governor ; 
and ſurrendered at diſcretion. The fugitives 
were purſued; and two thouſand being ſurround- 
ed on a neighbouring mountain, were taken and 
ſold for ſlaves. Ameid found twelve hundred and 
twenty-three pieces of cannon in the place, and 
a prodigious quantity of ſtores. He named the 
town Iffamabad ; and annexed the whole province 
to the kingdom of Bengal. 
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CHAP. V. 


Origin of the quarrel with Perſia Conduct of Shaw 
Abds— Aurungzebe endeavours to appeaſe him— 
He prepares for war—IWrites a letter to the viſier 
'—which is intercepted—T he emperor ſuſpetts the 
Perſian noble. proclamation—A maſſacre 
threatened—Confternation at Delhi—The princeſs 

ehandra arrives from Agra to appeaſe the Per- 
frans—T he viſier exculpates himjelf—T he Perſian 
nobility received into favour — March of the em- 
peror—Death and character of Shaw Ab. 
Peace with Per/ſia—Revolt of the prince Shaw 

| Allum—He returns to his duty—War with the 
| Aan. Magnificent reception of the king of 
| 


Bucharia. 


Tur emperor having, by his addreſs, as well A. 5. 
as by his crimes, extricated himſelt from domeſtic 115 
hoſtilities, was ſuddenly involved in a foreign 1555. 
war. The Perſians, who with a prepoſterous ne 
gligence, had remained quiet during the civil The origin 
diſſenſions in India, ſhewed a diſpoſition to at- 

tack Aurungzebe, after his fortune and conduct 

had firmly eſtabliſhed him on the throne. But 


various 
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various reaſons had induced Shaw Abas the Se— 
cond, who, with no mean abilities, held then 
the ſcepter of Ferſia, to avoid coming to extremi- 


—>— ties with the houſe of Timur, when all its 


of the 


branches were in arms. The unſuccelsful expe- 
ditions againſt the unconquered tribes along the 
Indian ocean, had drained his treaſury ; and Mo. 
habet, who remained in a ſtate of neutrality in 
the northern provinces of Hindoſtan, kept an ar- 
my of veterans in the field. The other paſſions 
of Abas were more violent than his ambition. 
Ie ſeemed more anxious to preſerve his dignity 
at home, than to purchaſe fame by his arins 
abroad; and, had not his pride been wounded 
by an accident, more than from any deſign, on 
the fide of Aurungzebe, that monarch might 
have enjoyed in tranquillity an empire which he 
had acquired by blood. 

The death of Dara and the flight of Suja hav- 
ing given ſtability to the power of Aurungzebec 
in the eyes of the princes of the north, he Hud 
received, in the fourth year of his reign, con,;ra- 
tulatory embaſſies from Tartary and Perſia, Yo 
return the compliment to Shaw Abis, Tirbiet 
Chan, a man of high dignity, was ſent ambaſſa— 
dor {rom the court of Delhi to Iſpahan. He was 
received with the ceremony and reſpect which 
was due to the repreſentative of ſo great a prince 
as the emperor of Hindoſtan. His credentials 
were read, in the hall of audience, in che pre— 
ſei: © of the nobility; and the few preſents, which 
the ſuadenneſs of his departure trom his court 
had permitted bim to bring along with him to 
Abas, were acce te | with condeſcenſion and ex- 
preſlions of ſatiq action. Lirbiet wrote an ac- 
count of his rec:-p 16.1 to Delhi; and the empe- 
ror ordered magniticent preſents to be prepared, 
and ſent, under an elcort, to Perſia. + 
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The care of {urnithing the preſents is veſted in A. h. 


an office which bears ſome reſemblance to our . 
chancery, having the power of ingroſſing patents, . 


and of judging of their legality before they paſs Ä — 


the ſeal of the empire. Some preſents had been, quarze! 
at the ſame time. ordered to be prepared for the 
rince of the Uſbecs, whom it was cuſtomary to 
addrels only by the title of Wali, or Maſter of 
the Weſtern Tartary. The ſame clerk in the 
office made out the inventory of the preſents for 
both the princes; and, at the head of the liſt for 
Perſia, he called Shaw Abäs, Wali, or Malter 
of lian. The inventory, accompanied by a letter 
to the emperor, was ſent with the preſents to 
Tirbiet ; and he, without examining either, de- 


manded an audience of Abas, and placed both 


in his hands as he fat upon his throne. Abas, 
though otherwiſe an excellent prince, was much 
addicted to wine. He was intoxicated when he 
received Tirbiet; and with an unpatience to 
know the particulars of the preſents, he threw 
firſt his eyes on the inventory. When he read 
the Wali, or Matter of Perſia, he ſtarted, in a 
rage, from his throne, and drew his dagger from 
his tide. Ihe nobles ſhrunk back on either ſide, 
and Tirbiet, who ſtood on the ſteps which led up 
to the Imperial cauopy, reireated from the wrath 
of Abas. The emperor, ſtill continuing filent, 
ſat down. Amazement was pictured in every 
countenance. 

„ Approach,“ ſaid Abas, © ye noble Perſi- with Ver- 
ans; and hear the particulars of the preſents ſent © 
by the EMPEROR or THE WorLD;” alluding to 
the name of ALLUMGIRE, which Aurungzebe had 
aſſumed, © The EMPEROR oF THe WOL D to 
the MasTER of Peksial“ A general murmur 
ſpread around; they all turned their eyes upon 


Lirbiet. That lord began to fear for his life; 
and 
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and Abis ſaw his conſternation. Hence, from 
my preſence,” ſaid he, “though I own not the 
title of Aurungzebe to the World, I admit his 


claim to your ſervice, Tell the impious ſon, the 


"Lhe em- 
peror en- 
deavo'rs 
in Vain 


inhuman brother, the murderer of his family, 
that though his crimes have rendered him mal. 
ter of Hindoſtan, there is {till a lord over Perſia, 
who deteſts his duplicity and deſpiſes his power. 
Hence with theſe baubles ; let him purchaſe with 
them the favour of thoſe who are not ſhocked at 
guilt like his; but Abas, whoſe hands are clean, 
thudders at the iniquity of a prince covered with 
the blood of his relations.“ 

Tirbiet retired from the preſence, and wrote 
letters to Aurungzebe. The emperor of Perſia, 
in the mean time, ordered every neceſſary pre- 


paration for war. The troops ſtationed on the 


ikirts of the empire were commanded to aſſem— 
ble; new levies were made; and a general ar- 
dour for an invaſion of India ran through all the 
Perſian dominions. Aurungzebe, upon receiv- 
ing the letters of Tirbiet, wrote an immediate 
anſwer to that lord. He laid the whole blame 
on the inadvertence and ignorance of a clerk in 
office; declaring, in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
that he never meant an afiront to the illuſtrious 
houſe of Sefi. The title of Allumgire,” ſaid 
he, © is adopted from an ancient cuſtom, pre- 


valent among the poſterity of Timur. It is only 


calculated to impreſs ſubjects with awe, not to 
inſult independent princes. The preſents, which 
i ſent, are the beſt teſtimony of my reſpe& for 
Shaw Abas; but if that prince is bent on war, 
I am ready to meet him on my frontiers with an 
army. Though I love peace with my neigh- 
bours, I will not proſtrate my dignity before 
their ungovernable paſſions.“ 


Abas, 
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Abis, whoſe choleric diſpoſition was almoſt A. b. 


always inflamed with wine, would not admit 
Tirbiet into his preſence. He ſent an order to 


that lord to depart his dominions ; and his am- 
baſſador was to be the meſſenger of the unalter- to appeaſe 


able reſolves of Abis to Aurungzebe. That X, 
rince, when be had firſt received the letters of 
Tirbiet, called his ſon Shaw Allum, with twenty 
thouſand horſe, from the Decan. He ordered 
him immediately to the frontiers, to watch the 
motions of Perſia. Abas, in the mean time, 
having collected his army, to the number of 
eighty thouſand, with an immenſe train of artil- 
lery, advanced, at their head, into Choraſſan. 
Shaw Allum was rcinforced by all the troops of 
the northern provinces. He, however, received 
ſtrict orders from his father, not to riſque the 
iſſue of a general action; but to haraſs the enemy 
in his march. He himſelf made preparations to 
take the field. An accident, however, happen- 
ed, which threw him into great perplexity, and 
ſtopt his progrels. 


Amir Chan, the Imperial governor of the pro- — 


vince of Cabul, having ſeized four Tartars who 
had been ſent as ſpies by Shaw Abas, to explore 
the ſtate of the frontiers of India, ſent them pri- 
ſoners to Delhi. The emperor delivered them 
over for examination to Alimad, one of his prin- 
cipal nobles. Alimid, having carried the Tartars 
to his own houſe, began to aſk them queſtions 
concerning their commiſſion from the king of 
Perſia. They remained filent, and he threatened 
them with the torture. One of them immediately 
ſnatched a ſword from the fide of one of Alimid's 
attendants; and, with one blow, laid that lord 
dead at his feet. Three more, who were in the 
room, were ſlain. The Tartars arming them- 
ſelves with the weapons of the dead, iſſued forth, 

Vor, III. LI diſperſed 
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A.D. diſperſed themſelves in the crowd, and, notwith. 
Kite. ſtanding all the vigilance, activity, and promiſcs 
10:6, of Aurungzèbe, they were never heard of more. 
e The emperor, naturally ſuſpicious, began to ſup— 
pole that the Perſian nobles in his ſervice had le- 

creted the ſpies. He became dark and cautious, 

placing his emiſlaries round the houſes of thoſe 


whoin he molt ſuſpeded 


A letter Advices, in the mean time, arrived at Delhi, 
mrei ce te h ba h (} iſh Al Hi 
81. that Abas, having ſiniſhed his preparations, was 


in full march, with a well-appointed army, 
toward India. A letter was intercepted from 
that prince to Jafher, the viſier, a Perſian by 
deſcent. It appeared trom the letter, that a con- 
ſpiracy was formed by all the Perſian nobility in 
the ſervice of India, to betray Aurungzebe into 
the hands of the enemy, ſhould he take the field, 
The emperor was thrown into the utmoſt per- 


plexity. His rage, for once, got the better of 


his prudence, He gave immediate orders to the 
city-guards, to ſurround all the houſes of the 
Perſian nobility. He iſſued forth, at the ſame 
time, a proclamation, that none of them ſhould 
itir abroad upon pain of death. He called the 
Mogul lords to a council; he ſecured their fide- 
lity, by repreſenting to them the urgency of the 
danger; and, contrary to his uſual coolneſs and 
moderation, he ſwore, by the living God, that 
ſhould he find that there was any truth in the 
conſpiracy, he would put every one of the Per— 
ſau nobility to the ſword. 
wh'ch e- The proclamation was ſcarce promulgated, 
— when Tirbiet arrived from Perſia. He preſented 
ept. 9. 
himſelf before the emperor; and informed him, 
that at bis departure he had been called before 
Shaw Abas. 'That prince, after venting his rage 
againſt Aurungzebe in very diſreſpectful terms, 
concluded with telling the ambaſſador, That 33 
| his 
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his maſter might ſoon be in want of ſwift horſes A. b. 
to fly from his reſentment, he had ordered for , 


Hig. 


him three hundred out of the Imperial ſtables, 107. 
whoſe ſpeed would anſwer the expectations of —— 


his fears. 


„ We {ſhall ſoon have occaſion to 


try,” added Abas, © whether this ConqQuzroR 
of THE WorLD can defend the dominions which 


he has uſurped in Liuloltin 


enraged beyond meatre. 
the horſes, as 'a dreadful denunciation of his 
wrath, ſhould be killed betore the gates of the 


conſpirators. 


”Y, 


Aurungzecbe was 
He commanded that 


The troops, at the ſame time, were 


ordered to ſtand to their arms, in the ſeven mili- 
tary ſtations, and to wait the ſignal of maſſacre, 
which was to be dilplayed over the gate of the 


palace. 


A general conſternation ſpread over the whole 2 z*n*ral 


city. 


the ſtreets were deſerted. 
they ſaw a dreadful tempeſt gathering; and they 
knew not where it was to fall. An awful filence, 
as a prelude to the ſtorm, prevailed. The Per- 
hans were numerous and warlike; the emperor 
The eyes and cars of men 
were turned to every quarter. The doors were 


implacable and dark. 


all ſhut. 


coOniternas 


The people retired to their houſes; and tion 


A panic ſeized all; 


There was a kind of filent commotion ; 


a dreadful interval of ſuſpence. Ideal ſounds 
were taken for the ſignal of death; and the timo- 
rous ſeemed to hug themſelves in the viſionary 
ſecurity of their houſes. The Perſians had, in 
the mean time, collected their dependents. They 
ſtood armed in the courts before their reſpective 
houſes, and were prepared to defend their lives, 
or to revenge their deaths with their valour. 
Things remained for two days in this awful at Delh! 


ſituation. 


He 


Aurungzebe himſelf became, for the 
firſt time, irreſolute. 


was alike teartul of 


granting pardon and of inflicting puniſhment. 
There 
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There was danger on both ſides; and his inven. 
tion, fertile as 1t was in expedients, could point 
out no reſource. He endeavoured, by promiſes 


and fair pretences, to get the principals into his 


Advice of 
the Mogul 


lords 


hands. But they had taken the alarm, and no 
one would truſt himſelf to the clemency of an en- 
raged deſpot. Upon the firſt intelligence of the 
conſpiracy, the emperor wrote to his ſiſter Jeha- 
nara, who reſided at Agra, to come with all ex- 
pedition to Delhi. The Perſian nobles, he knew, 
had been attached to Shaw Jehin, to whoſe fa- 
vour they had owed their promotion in the em- 
pire; and he hoped that they would liſten to the 
advice of the favourite daughter of the prince 
whom they loved. He himſelf remained, in the 
mean time, ſullen and dark: he ſpoke to none, 
his whole ſoul being involved in thought. 

Taër and Cubid, two of the — powerful, 
moſt popular, and reſpectable of the Mogul no- 
bles, preſented themſelves, at length, ble the 
emperor. They repreſented to him, that it would 
be both unjuſt and impolitic to ſacrifice the hves 
of ſo many great men to bare ſuſpicion ; for that 
no proofs of their guilt had hitherto appeared, 
but from the hands of an enemy, who might 
have deviſed this method to ſow diviſion and dil- 
ſenſion in a country which he propoſed to invade. 
That the Perſian nobles had become powerful in 
the {tate from their high military commands, their 
great wealth, the immenſe number of their fol- 
lowers ; that the common danger had united 
them; that the attack upon them would not 
prove a maſſacre, but a civil war. That the Patan 
nobility, warlike, numerous, diſaffected, {till 
hankering after their ancient domination of which 
they had been deprived by the folly of their 
princes, as much as by the valour of the Mo- 


guls, would not fail to throw their weight into 
the 
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removed. 


The arguments of the two lords had their due 
weight with the emperor. He declared himſelf 
for lenient meaſures; but how to effect a recon- bles. 
ciliation, with honour to himſelf, was a matter 
of difficulty. The princeſs Jehanara arrived, in 
the mean time, from Agra. She had travelled 
from that city to Delhi, on an elephant, in leſs 
than two days, though the diſtance is two hun- 
dred miles. Her brother received her with joy. 
After a ſhort conference, ſhe preſented herſelf, 


in her chair, at the door of the viſier's houſe. 
The gates were immediately thrown open, and 
ſhe was uſhered into the apartments of the women. 
The viſit was a mark q ſuch confidence, and ſo 
great an honour in the eyes of the viſier, that, 


leaving the aer to be entertained by 


ladies, he ha 


the 


ened, without even ſeeing her him- 


ſelf, or waiting for her requeſt to the emperor. 
When he entered the hall of audience, he proſ- 
trated himſelf before the throne. Aurungzebe 
deſcended, took him in his arms, and embraced 
him in the moſt friendly manner. He then put 
the letter, which was the cauſe of the diſturbance, 


in the viſier's hand. 


Jaffier, with a countenance expreſling that ſere- 
nity which accompanies innocence, ran over the 
letter, Aurungzebe marking his features as he 
read. He gave it back, and poſitively denied 
his ever having given the leaſt reaſon to Shaw 
Abas for addreſſing him in that manner. He ex- 


patiated on his own ſervices ; upon thoſe of his 
anceſtors, who had reſided in Hindoltan ever 
ſince the time of the emperor Humaioon. He 
repreſented 


| 407 
the ſcale of the Perſians; and, upon the whole, a. p. 
they were of opinion, that peaceable meaſures 
ſhould be adopted toward domeſtic traitors, at 
leaſt till the danger of foreign war ſhould be 
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repreſented the improbability of his entertain- 
ing any deſigns againſt a prince, who had raifc( 
him to the firſt rank among his ſubje&s, and had 
lelt him nothing to hope or to wiſh for, but the 
continuance of his favour and the {tabiliry of his 
throne. He concluded with a pertinent queltion : 
„What could | expect in Perſia equal to the 
high office of vifier in Hindoſtan? Let my coin- 


mon lepſe be an argument of my innocence ; and 


with the 
en peror. 


let not the emperor, by an opinion of my guilt, 
declare to the world that I am deprived of rea- 
ſon.” 

Aurungzebe was convinced by the ſpeech of 
Jafiier; and he wondered from whence had pro- 
ceeded his own fears. By way of doing him 
honour, he ordered him to be clothed with a 
magnificent dreſs; at the ſame time directing him 
to command all the Perſian nobles to make their 
immediate appearance ir the hall of audience. 
When they were all afſembled, the cmperor 
mounted the throne; and, after they had paid 
the uſual compliments, he addrefſed them in a 
long ſpeech. IIe excuſed his proceedings by 
reading the letter of Abas; and he reproved 


them gently for their contumacy in not obeying 


his orders. He argued, that the power of a mo- 
narch ceaſes when his commands are diſputed; 


and, that the indignity thrown upon him by their 


diſobedience, touched him more than their ſup- 


poſed treaſon. “ But,” continued he, © a 


prince, though the repreſentative of God, 

liable to error and deception. To own that | 
have been partly in the wrong, carries in itſelf 
an excuſe for you. Forget my miſtake; and | 
promiſe to ſorgive your obſtinacy. Reſt fatil- 


fied of my favour, as 1 am determined to rely 


upon your gratitude and loyalty. My father, 
and even myſcif, have made you what you 
are; 
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are; let not the hands which raiſed you ſo high, A. p. 
repent of the work which they have made.” _ 
The ſpeech of the emperor ſcemed to be well 1-5. 
received by all the Perſians, excepting Mahom- ——o— 
med Amin, the ſon of the famous Jumla. That Inſo!-nce 
lord, havghty-and daring in his diſpoſition, was — 
diſſatisſied with the conduct of the viſier, hurt 
at the ſubmiſſion of his countrymen, and 
piqued at the emperor's latter words. Ile looked 
ſternly upon Aurungzebe; and ſaid, in a ſcorn- 
ful manner, © Since you have been pleaſed 
to pardon us for offences which we did not 
commit; we can do no leſs than forget the 
errors which you have made.” The emperor, 
pretending that he did not hear Amin dillinct- 
ly, ordered him to repeat his words; which 
he did twice, in a haughty and high tone of 
voice. The eyes of Aurungzébe kindled with 
rage. He ſeized a ſword, which lay by his ſide 
on the throne. Ie looked around to fee, whe- 
ther any of the nobles prepared to reſent the 
affront offered to his dignity. They ſtood in 
filent aſtoniſhment. He ſat down; and his fury 
beginning to abate, he talked to the viſter 
about the beſt manner of carrying on the Per- 
ſian war. | 
The minds of the people being ſettled from Avrvng- 
the expected diſturbances. Aurungzcbe pre- fe teid.“ 
pared to take the field. 'The army had already 
aſſembled in the neighbourbhood of Delhi; and 
the Imperial tents were pitched on the road 
toward the north. Ile marched in a few days 
at the head of a great force; but the ſtorm 
which he feared, diffipated without falling. 
When he was within a few miles of Lahore, 
expreſſes arrived from his fon, who commanded 
the army of obſervation on the frontiers of 
Perſia, with intelligence thät Shaw Abis, who 
had 
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A p. had languiſhed for ſome time under a neglected 
1% diſeaſe, expired in his camp on the twenty- 
1o.6, filth of September. This accident, of which. 
a more ambitious monarch than Aurungzcb: 
might have taken advantage, ſerved only to 
change the reſolutions of that prince from war. 
He conſidered that nature ſeemed to have de- 
ſigned the two countries for ſeparate empircs, 
from the immenſe ridge of mountains which 
divide them from one another, by an almolt 

_ impaſlable line. 
Death and Shaw Abis was a prince of abilities, and, 
enaracter when rouzed, fond of expedition, and deligin- 
Abas. ing in war, He was juſt in his deciſions, 
mild in his temper, and affable in his conver- 
ſation, Deſtitute of prejudices of every kind, 
he made no diſtinction of countries, none of 
ſyſtems of religion. He encouraged men ot 
worth of every nation; they had acceſs 10 his 
perſon, he heard and redreſſed their grievances, 
and rewarded their merit, He was, however, 
jealous of his prerogative, and he was deter- 
mined to be obeyed. He could forgive the 
guilty, upon being convinced of their contri- 
tion; but an inſult on his dignity he would 
never forgive. His paſſions were naturally 
ſtrong; he broke often forth like a flaſh of 
lightning; but when he was moſt agitated, a 
calm was near; and he ſeemed to be aſhamed 
of the trifles which ruffled his temper. He 
loved juſtice for its own ſake; and though his 
exceſſes in wine gave birth ſometimes to folly, 
they never gave riſe to an act of injuſtice. He 
was fond of the company of women; and his 
love of variety produced the diſtemper ol 

which he dicd. 
Peace with Upon the death of Shaw Abas, his uncle re- 
Feria. mained in the command of the Perſian army. 
lic 
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Ile ſent a meſſenger to Aurungzebe, acquainting 
him of the death of his nephew; and that he left 
him to chooſe either peace or war. Ihe emperor 
returned for anſwer, That his own empire was 
ample; and that all he wanted was to defend it 
from inſult and invaſion. That the diſreſpectful 
words of Abas vaniſhed with his life; for, con- 
ſcious of his own integrity and power, that he 
neither feared the abuſe, nor dreaded the arms 
of any prince. Ile condoled with the family of 
Sheick Sefi, for the loſs of a monarch, whoſe 
moſt exceptionable action was his unprovoked 
attempt upon India, Aurungzebe, however, 
left a powerful army on his frontiers. The Per- 
fans might be induced to derive advantage from 
the immenſe preparations which they had made; 
and he reſolved to truſt nothing to their mode- 
ration, The prince Shaw Allum was, in the 
mean time, recalled to Delhi. The emperor, 
full of circumſpection and caution in all bis ac- 
tions, was reſolved to remove temptation from 
his ſon. He feared that an army, unemployed in 
a foreign war, might be converted into an inſtru- 
ment of ambition at home. Shaw Allum copied 
his father's moderation and ſelt-denial upon every 
occaſion, and he, therefore, was not to be 
truſted. 

During the alarm of the Perſian war, the tri- 
butary ſovereign of Bijapour began to ſhew a diſ- 
reſpect for the Imperial mandates; and though 
he did not abſolutely rebel, his obedience was full 
of coldneſs and delay. Dilère Chan, by orders 
from the court of Delhi, led an army againſt the 
refractory tributary. He laid waſte the country, 
and beſieged the prince in his capital. Adil Shaw 
was ſoon reduced to extremities for want of pro- 
viſions; and he was upon the point of ſurrender- 
ing himſelf at diſcretion, when orders arrived 

from 
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A DN. from the emperor, in the camp of Dilere, to 
break up the ſiege, and to return tmmediately 
s with the army to Delhi. Theſe unſcalonable or- 
—— ders proceeded {rom the jcalouly of hay Allum. 
lle knew that Iilere was in the 1ntcreit of his 
younger brother; and he was afraid that a con- 
queſt of fach ſplendor would give him too much 
weight in the empire. He had intinuated, there- 
fore, to his father, that Dilère had entered into 
a trealonable correſpondence with the encmny, 
Aurunpzebe was deceived, and the fiege was 
raiſed. 
Defigns of Shaw Allum, who had returned to the Decan, 
Gem” refided in the city cf Aurungabid. To diſappoint 
lum Dilére in bis projvect of fame, was not the only 
view of the prince, He mated a revolt, and 
he was afraid ot Diicre, His father's orders were 
favourable to his wiſhes. He had received 
ſtructions from court to ſeize the perſon of the 
ſuſpected lord, ſhould he ſhew any marks of dil- 
aſſection; or to ſubdue him by force of arms, 
ſhould he appear refractory. Thus far the deſigns 
of Shaw Allum ſucceeded. Dilere, apprized of 
the prince's ſchemes, broke up the ſiege, though 
with regret, as the place was on the point of ſur- 
rendering. He moved toward Delhi, with a dil- 
appointed army of thirty thouſand Patan horſe, 
and the like number of infantry. 
to rebel: Dilère arriving within ſix miles of Aurunga- 
bad, encamped with his army in an extenſive 
plain. Ihe prince lay under the walls of that 
city with eighty thouſand men. Dilere ſent a 
meſſenger to Shaw Allum, excuſing himſelf for 
not waiting upon him in perſon that evening; 
but he promiſed to preſent himſelf in the tent of 
audience by the dawn of next morning, The 
prince called a council of his principal officers, 
who tad already ſworn on the Coran to fupport 
him 
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him with their lives and fortunes. The Maraja, 
who was never happy but when he was hatching 
miſchief againſt Aurungz*he, was preſent. This 
prince propoſed, that When Dilère came into the 
preſence, they ſhould lay open to him their whele 
deſign againſt the emperor; that in cafe of his 
appearing refractory, he ſhould inſtanily be dif- 
atched as a dangerous enemy. Though Shaw 
Allium did not alroperter approve of the Maraja's 
violence, he conſented that Dilcre ſhould be 
ſeized; ard they broke up their deliberations 
with that reſolution, 

Dilere, who was nh ſtranger to the conſpiracy, 
ſuſpected "the deſign againſt his perfon. He was 
allo informed, by his friends in the camp, that 
the principal officers were ſhut up in council with 
the prince. He (iruck his tents in the night, 
and, marching on flently, took a circuit round 
the other ſide of ihe city, and when morning ap- 
peared, he was heard of above thirty miles from 
Aurungabad, on the road to Delhi. The prince, 
being informed of the flight of Dilere, was vio- 
[-ntly tranſported with rage. He marched ſud- 
denly in purſuit of the fugitive ; but he was fo 
much retarded by his numbers, which, includ- 
ing the followers of the camp, amounted to two 
hundred thoufand men, that in a few days, he 
found that Iiicre had outſtripped him above 
fifty miles. He ſelected a part of his army, and 
leaving the heavy baggage behind, continued the 
purſuit with great vivactty. His officers did not, 
however, ſccond the warmth of the prince. They 
were afraid of the veteran troops of Dilere; and 
threw every obſtacle in the way which could re- 
tard their own _— 

Dilère, in the mean time, apprized Aurung- 
zebe, by repeated expreſles, of the revolt of his 
fon. The Imperial ſtandard was immediately 

erected 
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erected without the walls; and the emperor him. 
felt took the field the very day on which he re- 
ceived the letters. He took the route of Agra, 
with great expedition. He arrived in that city 
in three days; and he immediately detached a 
force to take poſſeſſion of the important pals of 
Narwar. Orders were, at the ſame time, ſent to 
Dilère to march to Ugein, the capital of Malava, 
and there to join the troops of the province. Re- 
inforced by theſe, he was directed to encamp be- 
hind the Nirbidda, which divides the Decan from 
the relt of India; and there to ſtop the progreſs 
of the prince. Dilere, with his uſual activity, 
complied with the orders; and preſented formi- 
dables lines, mounted with artillery, at the fords 
ot the river. 

The prince, apprized of the ſtrong poſition of 
Dilere, and the rapid preparations of Aurungzebe, 
returned toward Aurungabad. He wrote, from 
that city, letters to his father. He pretended 
that he had only executed the orders of the em- 
peror, in purſuing Dilère. Aurungzebe ſeemed 
ſatisfied with this excuſe. His fon was formida- 
ble, and he reſolved, by degrees, to diveſt him of 
his dangerous power. A rebellion was thus 
begun and ended without ſhedding blood. The 
art of the father was conſpicuous in the ſon. 
They looked upon one another with jealouſy and 
fear; and it was remarkable, that when both 
were in the field, and ready to engage, they 
had carried their politeneſs ſo far as not to utter, 
on either ſide, a ſingle word of reproach. The 
emperor himſelf, notwithſtanding his preparati- 
ons, affected to ay to his nobles, that he was 
pet ſectly convinced of the loyalty of his ſon. 

The true ſentiments of Aurungzebe, however, 
appeared in the diſtinguiſhing honours which he 


beltowed on Dilère. That lord had rendered 
eminent 
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eminent ſervices to the empire. In his march to 
the Decan againſt Adil Shaw, he had reduced 
ſome refractory Rajas in the mountains, who, 
having joined in a confederacy, refuſed to pay 
their tribute. He deviated from his route into 
the country of Bundela, and attacked, in his 
territory, the Raja of Hoda. The ſpoils of the 
enemy made ample amends for the tribute which 
had been with-held. Near two millions, in jewels 
and coin, were remitted by Dilcre to the impe- 
rial treaſury, The tribute of the reduced princes 
was increaſed ; and the ſucceſsful general lumſelf 
became rich at the expence of his foes. Au- 
rungzebe added honours to his wealth; and with- 
out throwing any reflections on his ſon, he pub- 
licly thanked the man who had 1o gallantly op- 
poſed his deſigns. 


The general peace which had been eſtabliſhed Reben 


in the empire by the return of Shaw Allum to 
his duty, was, in ſome degree, diſturbed by an 
inſurrection of the wild barbarians of the north. 
The Afgan tribe of Euſoph Zehi, who poſſeſs 
the heads of the Attoc and the Nilab, ruſhed 
down from their mountains like a torrent, with 
thirty thouſand men. They ſpread terror and 
devaſtation over all the plains of Punjab; having 
inveſted their chief with the enfigns of royalty 
under the name of Mahommed Shaw. This 
prince, in the manifeſtoes which he diſperſed in 
his march, averred his own deſcent from Alexan- 
der the Great, and a daughter of the king of 
Tranſoxiana. This genealogy was probably fa- 
bulous ; but the Afgans have high claims on an- 
tiquity. A literary people, like the Arabs, and, 
by their mountains, their poverty, and the pe- 
culiar ferocity of their manners, ſecured from 
conquelt, they have preſerved among them many 
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records of ancient authority, and undoubted cre- 


dit. 


Mahommed Shaw's power of doing miſchief was 


—- leſs problematical than his high deſcent. Ihe news 
of the At- of his ruinous progreſs was carried to Aurung— 


Ban 


live thouſand mien, under his licutenant Shum- 


zebe. He ordered the governor of the adjoin- 
ing diſtricts to haraſs the enemy till troops ſhould 
march to his aid. The name of this officer was 
Camil. Impatient of the inſults of the enemy, 
he reſolved to attack them with ten thouſand 
Geikers, whom he had collected from their hills 
round his ſtandard. He directed his march to- 
ward the ferry of Haran on the Nilab, with a 
determined reſolution to give battle to the rebels. 
"The Afgans, equally deſirous of engaging, croſſed 
the river with ten thouſand of their beſt troops, 
and advanced impetuouſly againſt Camil. Morad, 
who commanded the van of the Imperial militia, 
fell in, ſword in hand, with the enemy before 
they had formed. They were thrown into 
confuſion; but they obſtinately kept their ground, 
and began to ſurround Morad. Cami), in the 
mean time, advanced with the main body. The 
battle became obſtinate and doubtful. Mahom- 
med behaved with a ſpirit worthy of his new 
dignity. The reſt of his army haſtened to his 
relief; but before their arrival he was defeated, 
and he involved the whole in his own flight, 
The Nilab, unfortunately for the fugitives, was 
four miles in their rear. They were purſued by 
Camil to the banks. They plunged: into the 
river. More were drowned than fell by the 
{word. The reſt were diſſipated; and the inſur— 
rection ſeemed to be entirely quaſhed. 

Camil, after this ſignal victory, entered the 
country of the rebels with his army. The go- 
vernor of Cabul had, in the mean time, detached 
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ſhir, to oppoſe the Afgans. Camil ſat down be- „ 5. 
fore their ſlrong holds. They collected an army 17 
| at the heads of their valleys, and marched down . 
upon the Imperialilts. Iheir troops were how mens 
more numerous than balore, bot not jets untor- 
tunate. They fol] in, upon their march, with 
Shumſhir, whole army bad bern augmented ro 
| fifteen thouſand. The baiile was G);{tinate ; and 
the Afgans derived their own defcat trom their 
impetuous valour. Strangers to regularity and 


; command, they ruſh«(1, without any form, into 
a the heart of the ene my, and being ſingly over- 
come, all at laſt took to flight. They eit ſome 
thouſands dead on the ſpot: the ſurvivors dillipat- 
| ed themſelves in their mountains, 
q The inhabitants ot the PR country, who quaſhed, 
a dreaded the incurſions of thele rude mountaineers, 
j ſent deputations to the emperor to requelt a 
- force ſufficient to extirpate the rebels. In conſe- 
) quence of this application, ten thouſand chofen 
, troops were ordered into the mountains, under 
e the conduct of Mahommed Amin, the paymaiter- 
C general of the forces. Camil and Shumitir, be- 
- fore his arrival, had joined their forces. They 
1 marched up, through the principal valley, and 
8 were met by a third army of Afgans. The rebels, 
, averſe to the delays of war, otlered battle upon 
b their firſt apprarance before the Iaiperialiſts. 
8 The action was bloody. Mahommed Sha, the 
y pretended deſcendant of Alexander, bel:iuverd with 
e a bravery not unworthy of his anceſtor. IIe led 
Cc his mountaineers repeatedly to the charge. Fired 
r- with the gallant behaviour of their prince, they 
were not to be driven from the field. The Im- 
ie perialiſts, having ſuffered much, were upon the 
o- point of giving way, when a report tant the 
ed prince was flain induced the common (oldiers 
n- among the rebels to fly. The ottcers were left 
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A p. in their poſts alone. They formed themſelves 
% in ſquadrons; but they were ſurrounded, and 
109, three hundred chiefs came into the hands of the 
— — enemy. lhe flower of the rebel army fell in 
this action. Amin, in the mean time arriving, 
purſued the fugitives through all their almoſt in- 
acceſlible vallies ; and levelled every thing with 
the ground but the rocks, into which a few un- 
tortunate Afgans found a refuge from the ſwords 

of the victors. 
A g-neral A general peace was now eſtabliſhed over all 
Prove the empire. Aurungzebe, to whom buſineſs 
was amuſement, employed himſelf in making la- 
lutary regulations for the benefit of his ſubjects. 
He loved money, becauſe it was the foundation 
of power ; and he encouraged induſtry and com- 
merce, as they encreaſed his revenue. He him- 
ſelf, in the mean time, led the life of a hermit, 
in the midſt of a court, unequalled in its ſplendour. 
Ihe pomp of ſtate, he found, from experience, 
was not neceſſary to eſtabliſh the power of a prince 
of abilities, and he avoided its trouble, as he 
liked not its vanity. He however encouraged 
magniſicence among his officers at court, and his 
deputies in the provinces. The ample allowance 
granted to them from the revenue, was not, they 
were made to underſtand, to be hoarded up for 
their private uſe. © The money 1s the property 
of the empire,” ſaid Aurungzebe ; “ and it mult 
be employed in giving weight to thoſe who exe- 

cute its laws.” 
ne, An opportunity offered itſelf to his magnili- 
c+»t1-cep- cence and generolity in the beginning of the ele- 
3 venth year of his reign. Abdalla, king of the 
Bucharia. Lefſer Bucharia, lineally deſcended from the 
great Lingis, having abdicated the throne to his 
ſon Aliris, advanced into Tibet in his way to 
Mecca. He ſent a meſlage to Aurungzcbe, re— 


queſting a permiſſion for himſelf and his retinue 
to 
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to paſs through India. The emperor ordered A, p. 
the governor of Caſhmire to receive the royal . 
pilgrim with all imaginary pomp, and to ſupply 1999. 
bim with every article of luxury and convenience 
at the public expence. The governors of diſ- 

tricts were commanded to attend Abdalla from 
province to province, with all their followers. 

The troops, in every place through which he 

was to paſs, were directed to pay him all mili- 

tary honours ; and, in this manner, he advanced 

to Delhi, and was received by the emperor at 

the gates of the city. Having remained ſeven 
months in the capital, he was conducted with the 

fame pomp and magnificence to Surat, where he 


embarked for Arabia. 
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CHAP, VII. 


Oher vation. Education of Eaſtern princes—Ge. 
nius of Aurungzebe— His attention to fuſtice— 
Contempt of pomp—Auſterity—Clemency— Know. 
ledge—Public buildings —Encouragement to letters 
—Charity—Skill in war— Manly exerciſe. 
Continence— Acceſſubleneſs — Amuſements — Cere- 
monies of reception Creation of nobles — u. 
fineſs of the morning—noon—and evening—0b- 
ſervations. 


'Trnovcn Hiſtory loſes half her dignity in 
deſcending to unimportant particulars, when ſhe 
brings information, ſhe cannot fail, even in her 
moſt negligent dreſs, to pleaſe. The ſingular 
good fortune and abilities of Aurungzebe ſtamp 
a kind of conſequence on every circumſtance, 
which contributed to raiſe him to a throne, which 
his merit deſerved to poſſeſs without a crime. 
The line of his public conduct, in riſing to the ſum- 
mit of ambition, has already been followed with 
ſome preciſion ; but his private life, which pre- 
pared him for the-greatneſs at which he had now 


arrived, remains {till in the ſhade, To bring " 
war 
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ward the objects which have hitherto lain diſ- 
tant and dim behind, will heighten the features 
of the picture, and perhaps recommend it to 
thoſe who wiſh to ſee the glare of great tranſ- . 30.1 
actions tempered with anecdote. A" 

The education of the natives of Aſia is con- VC # 
fined ; that of young men of diſtinction always catiun © * 
private. They are ſhut up in the haram from ; 
infancy till their ſeventh or eighth year ; or, if they 
are permitted to come abroad, it is only under 
the care of eunuchs, a race of men more effe- 
minate than the women whom they guard. Chil. 
dren, therefore, imbibe in early youth little fe- . 
male cunning and diſſimulation, with a tincture 
of all thoſe inferior paſſions and prejudices which 
are improper for public life. The indolence, 
natural to the climate, is eacouraged by example. 
They loll whole days on ſilken ſophas; they 
learn to make noſegays of falſe lowers with taſte, 
to bathe in roſe-water, to anoint themſelves with 
perfumes, whilſt the nobler faculties of the ſoul 
Joſe their vigour, through want of cultivation. 

Princes are permitted, at ten years of age, to of -aft-rn 
appear in the hall of audience. A tutor attends P 
them, who impoſes upon them no reſtraint. 
They receive little benefit from his inſtructions, 
and they advance frequently into life without 
having their minds embued with any conſiderable 
knowledge of letters. They are married to ſome 
beautiful woman at twelve, and it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that a boy, in poſſeſſion of ſuch an en- 
chanting play-thing as a young wife, will give 
much attention to the dry ſtudy of grammar. 
The abilities of the princes of the houſe of Ti- 
mur, it muſt be confeſſed, extricated, when they 
advanced in life, their minds from the effects of 
this ruinous mode of paſſing youth. The moſt 
of them were men of letters, and given to in- 

M m 2 quiry; 
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quiry; but their attention to the education of 
their children, could not altogether ſuperſede the 
inherent prejudices of their country. 
Farlr ge Shaw Jehan was extremely anxious in training 
— . up his ſons in all the literature and knowledge of 
the Eaſt. He delivered each of them into the 
hands of men of virtue as well as of letters; 
he raiſed the tutors to dignities in the «ſtate, to 
impreſs awe upon their pupils, and to induce 
them to liſten to their precepts, Aurungzébe, 
however, was not fortunate in his maſter. His 
genius flew before the abilities of the teacher ; 
and the latter, to cover his own ignorance, em- 
ployed the active mind of the prince 1n difficult 
and unprofitable ſtudies. Being naturally re- 
markably ferious, he gave up his whole time to 
application. The common amuſements of chil. 
dren gave him no pleaſure. He was frequently 
known, whilſt yet he was very young, to retire 
from the puerile buffoonery of his attendants, 
to the dry and difficult ſtudy of the Perſian and 
Arabic languages. His aſfiduity prevailed over 
the dullneſs of his tutor, and he made a progrels 
far beyond his years. 
{is att-n- Time had eſtabliſhed into an almoſt indiſpen- 
tice; I" ſible duty, that the emperor, with his aſſeſſors, 
the principal judges, was to fit for two hours every 
day 1n the hall of juſtice, to, hear and decide 
cauſes. Shaw Jehan, who took great delight in 
promoting juſtice, frequently exceeded the uſual 
time. Aurungzebe, while yet but twelve years 
of age, ſtood conſtantly near the throne; and 
he made remarks, with uncommon ſagacity, upon 
the merits of the cauſes which were agitated be- 
fore his father. The emperor ſeemed highly 
pleaſed at abilities which afterwards ruined his 
own power. He often aſked the opinion of his 


. lon, for amuſement, upon points of equity, * 
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he ſrequently pronounced ſentence in the very 


f terms of Aurungzebe's deciſion. 

2 When he was, in his early youth, appointed * 
to the government of a province, he was obliged, 48 

7 by his office, to imitate, though in miniature, the ry. 

f mode of the court. He had his hall of audience, 

- he preſided in his court of juſtice; he reprefented 

; royalty in all its forms, except in its pomp and 

) magnificence, to which the natural auſterity of 

E his manners had rendered him an enemy. He 


7 exhibited, upon cvery occaſion, an utter averſion 
$ to flatterers: he admitted not, into his preſence, 
; men of diſſolute manners. The firſt he thought 
- inſulted his judgment, the latter diſgraced Ain 
t as the guardian of the morality, as well as of 
- the property, of the people. Muſicians, dan- 
0 cers, and ſingers, he baniſhed from his court, as 


. foes to gravity and virtue. Mimics, actors, and 

y buffoons, he drove from his palace, as an uſeleſs 

e race of men. 

y His dreſs was always plain and ſimple. He Af 

d wore, upon feſtival days only, cloth of gold, mp cn 8g 

T adorned with jewels. He, however, changed his ' 

ls dreſs twice a-day, being remarkably cleanly in f 
his perſon. When he roſe in the morning, he | 

- lunged into the bath, and then retired for a 1 

„ ert time to prayers. Religion ſuited the ſeri- N 

y ous turn of his mind; and he ar laſt became an 8 

e enthuſiaſt through habit. In his youth he never 4 

n ſtirred abroad on Friday ; and ſhould he happen | 

al to be in the field, or on a hunting party, he ſuſ- | 

rs pended all buſineſs and diverſions. Zealous for 4 

id the faith of Mahommed, he rewarded proſelytes 1 

'n with a liberal hand, though he did not chuſe to | 

e- perſecute thoſe of different perſuaſions in matters J 

ly of religion. q 

is He carried his auſterity and regard for morali- — | 

is ty into the throne. He made ſtrict laws againſt * | 

1d vices [ 

he f 
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vices of every kind. Ile was ſevere againſt 
adultery and fornication; and againſt a certain 
unnatural crime, he illucd various edicts, In 
the alminiflration of jullice, he was indefatiga- 
ble, ant, and exact. He fat almoit every 
day in judgment, and he choſe men of virtue, as 
well as remarkable for their knowledge in the 
law, for his aſtelors. When the cauſe appeared 
jatrikäte, it was left to the examination of the 

ench of judges, in their common and ulual 
court. 'They were to report upon ſuch caulſes as 
had originated before the throne ; and the em- 
peror, after weighing their reaſons with caution, 
pronounced judgment, and determined the ſuit. 

In the courts of the governors of provinces, 
and even often on the benches on which his depu- 
tics fat in judgment, he Kept ſpies upon their 
conduct. Though theſe were known to exiſt, 
their perſons were not known. The princcs, 
his ſons, as well as the other viceroys, were in 
conſtaut terror; nor durſt they exerciſe the lealt 
degree of oppreflion againit the ſuhject, as every 
thing found its way to the ears of the - emperor. 
Ihey were turned out of their ofhce upon the leaſt 
well-lounded complaint; and when they appear- 
ed in the preſence, the nature of their crime was 
put in writing into their hands. Stript of their 
citates and honours, they were obliged to appear 
every day at court, as an example to others; 
and after being puniſhed for ſome time in this 
manner, according to the degree of their crime, 
they were reſtored to favour; the moſt guilty 
vere baniſhed for life. 


Capital puniſhments were almoſt totally un- 


known under Aurungzebe. The adherents of his 
brothers, who contended with him for the em- 
pire, were freely pardoned when they laid down 
their arms. When they appeared 1 in his Fe, 
| they 
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they were received as new ſubjects, not as inve- 
terate rebels. Naturally mild and moderate 
through policy, he ſeemed to forget that they 
had not been always his friends. When he ap- 
peared in public, he clothed his features with a 
complacent benignity, which pleaſed all. Thoſe 
who had trembled at his name, from the fame 
of his rigid juſtice, when they ſaw him, found 
themſelves at eaſe. They could expreſs them- 
ſelves, in his preſence, with the greateſt freedom 
and compoſure. His affability gave to them confi- 
dence; and he ſecured to himſelf their eſteem 
by the ſtrict impartiality of his deciſions, 

His long experience in buſineſs, together with Know- 
the acuteneſs and retentiveneſs of his mind, ren. 7 
dered him maſter even of the detail of the affairs 
of the empire. He remembered the rents, he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the uſages of 
every particular diſtrict. He was wont to write 
down in his pocket-book, every thing that oc- 
curred to him through the day. He formed a ſyſ- 
tematical knowledge of every thing concerning 
the revenue, from his notes, to which, upon Eve- 
ry neceſſary occaſion, he recurred. The gover- 
nors of the provinces, and even the collectors in 
the diſtricts, when he examined either, on the 
ſtate of their reſpective departments, were afraid 
of miſrepreſentation or ignorance. The firſt 
ruined them for ever; the latter turned them out 
of their offices. 

His public buildings partook of the temper of pic 
his own mind. They were rather uſeful than dings, 
ſplendid. At every ſtage, from Cabul to Au— 
rungabad, from Guzerat to Bengal, through the 
city of Agra, he built houſes for the accommo— 
dation of travellers. Theſe were maintained at 
the public expence. They were ſupplied with | 
wood, with utenttiis of cookery, With a certain | | 

portion 
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portion of rice and other proviſions. The houſes 
which his predeceſſors had erected on by-roads, 
were repaired ; bridges were built. on the ſmall 
rivers; and boats furniſhed for paſſing the large. 
—— In all the principal cities of India, the empe- 
to letters. ror founded univerſities; in every inferior town 
he erected ſchools. Maſters, paid from the trea- 
ſury, were appointed for the inſtruction of youth, 
Men of known abilitics, honour, and learning, 
were appointed to examine into the progreſs 
which the learners made, and to prevent indo— 
lence and inattention in the maiters. Many 
houſes for the reception of the poor and maimed 
were erected ; which were endowed with a revc- 
nue from the crown. The emperor, in the mean 
time, collected all the books which could be 
found on every ſubject; and, after ordering many 
copies of each to be made, public libraries were 
formed, ſor the convenience of learned men, 
who had acceſs to them at pleaſure, He wrote 
often to the learned in every corner of his domi- 
nions, with his own hand. He called them to 
court; and placed them, according to their abi- 
lities, in offices in the ſtate; thoſe, who were 
verſed in the commentaries on the Coran, were 
raiſed to the dignity of judges, in the different 
courts of juſtice. 
Skill and Aurungzebe was as experienced in war, as he 
> Was in the arts of peace. Though his perſonal 
courage was almoſt unparalleled, he always en- 
deavoured to conquer more by ſtratagem than by 
force. To ſucceed by art threw honour upon 
himſelf; to ſubdue by power acquired to others 
fame. Such was his coolneſs in action, that, at 
the riſing and ſetting ſun, the times appointed 
ſor prayer, he never neglected to attend to that 
duty, though in the midſt of battle, Devout 
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to exceſs, he never engaged in action without 


prayer; and for every victory, he ordered a day 


of thankſgiving, and one of feſtivity and joy. 

In the art of writing, Aurungzebe excelled in 
an eminent degree. He wrote many letters with 
his own! band; he corrected always the diction 
of his ſecretaries. Ile never permitted a letter 
of buſineſs to be diſpatched, without critically 
examining it himſelf, He was verſed in the 
Perſian and Arabic ; he wrote the language of 
his anceſtors the Moguls, and all the various dia- 
lects of India. In his diction he was conciſe and 
nervous; and he reduced all diſpatches to a bre- 
vity and preciſion, which prevented all miſcon- 
ſtruction and perplexit 
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Though not ape HAV for his ſtrength of Sk lin the 


manlv ex- 


body, he was extremely active in the exerciſes .. — 


of field. He was an excellent archer; he 
threw the lance with grace; and he was ſo good a 
horſeman, that few men durſt follow him in the 
chace. He underſtood the ufe of fire-arms fo 
well, that he ſhot deer on full ſpeed from his 
horſe. When he wandered over the country in 
purſuit of game, he did not forget the concerns 
of the ſtate. Ile examined the nature of the 
ſoil. he enquired even of common labourers con- 
cerning its produce. He underſtood, and, there- 
tore, encouraged agriculture. He iſſued an edict, 
that the rents ſhould not be raiſed on thoſe 
who, by their induſtry, had improved their farms, 
He mentioned, in the edict, that ſuch practice 
was at once unjuſt and impolitic; that it checked 
the ſpirit of unprovement, and impoveriſhed the 
ſtate: © And whar joy,“ ſaid he, can Au- 
Tungzcbe have in poilUling wealth in the midſt of 
public diſtrels!“ 


Though 
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Though he entertained many women, accord. 
ing to the cuſtom of his country, it was only for 


ſtate, He contented himſelf with his lawful. 


wives, and theſe only in ſucceſſion; when one 
either died or became old. He ſpent very little 
time in the apartments of his women, He roſe 
every morning at the dawn of day, and went 
into the bathing-chamber ; which communicated 
with. a private chapel, to which he retired for 
half an hour, to prayers. Returning into his 
apartments from chapel, he ſpent half an hour 
in reading ſome book of devotion; and then 
went into the haram to dreſs. He entered the 
chamber of juſtice generally about ſeven o'clock ; 
and there ſat with the judges, read petitions, 
and decided cauſes till nine. Juſtice was di- 
penſed in a ſummary manner; and rewards 
and puniſhments were immediate; the diſputes, 
which were not clear, having been already 
weighed by the judges in their own court. 

The people in general had acceſs into the cham- 
ber of juſtice; and there they had an opportunity 
of laying their grievances and diſtreſſes before 
their ſovereign. Aurungzebe ordered always 
a ſum of money to be placed by his ſide on the 
bench; and he relieved the neceſſitous with his 
own hand. Large ſums were in this manner ex- 
pended every day; and, as the court was open 
to all, the unfortunate found, invariably, a re- 
ſource in the Imperial bounty. 

The emperor retired at nine to breakfaſt ; and 
continued for an hour with his family. He then 
came forth into a balcony, which faced the great 
ſquare. He fat there to review his elephants, 
which paſſed before him in gorgeous capariſons. 


He ſometimes amuſed himſelf with the battles of 
tygers 
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tygers and Jeopards, ſometimes with thoſe of gaz- 
zelles, elks, and a variety of ferocious animals. 
On particular days, ſquadrons of horle paſſed in 
review. The fine horles of his own ſtables were 
alſo brought, at times, before him, with all their 
magnificent trappings, mounted by his grooms, 
who exhibited various feats of horſemanſnip. 
The balcony in which he ſat was called THz 
PLACE OF PRIVACY, as it looked from the ha- 
ram, and the ladies ſaw every thing from behind 
their ſcreens of gauze. 

An hour being ſpent at this amuſement, the 
emperor, generally about eleven o'clock, made 
his appearance in the great hall of audience. 
There all the nobles were ranged before the 
throne, in two lines, according to their dignity. 
Ambaſſadors, viceroys, commanders of armies, 
Indian princes, and officers, who had returned 
from various ſervices, were introduced in the fol- 
lowing form: The Meer Hajib, or the lord in 
waiting, uſhers each into the preſence. At the 
diſtance of twenty yards from the throne, the 
perſon to be preſented is commanded by one of 
the mace-bearers to bow three times very low; 
railing his hand each time from the ground to his 
forehead. The mace-bearer, at each bow, calls 
out aloud, that ſuch a perſon ſalutes the EmetroRr 
of THE WorLD. He is then led up, between 
the two lines of the nobles, to the foot of the 
ſteps which aſcend to the throne; and there the 
ſame ceremony is again performed. He then 
moves ſlowly up along the ſteps, and, if he is a 
man of high qualicy, or much in favour, he is 
permitted to make his offering to the emperor 
himſelf, who touches one of the gold roupees ; 
and it being laid down, the lord of the privy- 
purle receives the whole. The emperor ſome. 
: times 
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times ſpeaks to the perſon introduced: when he 
does not, the perſon retires, keeping his face 
toward the ſovereign, and performs the ſame 
ceremonies at the fame places as before. 
and creat» The introduction of an officer, when he is 
me hen9- raiſed into the rank of Omrahs, is the ſame with 
that already deſcribed, When he retires from 
the ſteps of the throne, the emperor gives his 
commands aloud to clothe him with a rich dreſs, 
ordering a ſum of money, not exceeding a lack 
of roupees, to be laid before him. He is, at the 
ſame time, preſented with two elephants, one 
male and one female, capariſoned, two horſes 
with rich furniture, a travelling bed elegantly 
decorated, a complete drels, if once worn by his 
Imperial majeſty the more honourable, a ſword 
ftudded with diamonds, a jewel for the front of 
his turban. The enſigns of his rank are alſo 
laid before him; fifes, drums, colours, filver 
maces, filver bludgeons, ſpears, the tails of pea- 
cocks, ſilver fiſh, filver dragons, with his titles 
engraved, with a parchment containing his patent 
of dignity, and the Imperial grant of an eſtate, 
The buſi- The hall of audience in the city of Delhi, was 
N called Chelſittoon, or Hall of Forty Pillars, as 
the name imports. In the ſquare which opened 
to the hall, the cavaliers, or ſoldiers of fortune, 
who wanted to be employed in the Imperial ſer- 
vice, preſented themſelves completely armed on 
horſeback, with their troop of dependents. The 
emperor ſometimes reviewed them; and, after 
they had exhibited their feats of military dexterity 
hefore him, they were received into pay. The 
Manſebdars, or the lower rank of nobility, pre- 
ſented themſelves in another ſquare; artizans, 
with their moſt curious inventions, occupied a 
third, and they were encouraged according to ts 
utility 
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utility and elegance of their work. The huntſ- 
men filled a fourth court. They preſented their 
ame, conſiſting of every ſpecies of animals and 
Feaſt common 1n the empire. 

Aurungz@be, about one o'clock, retired into noon, and 
the Gufſel Chana, or bathing-chamber, into which?“ 
the great officers of ſtate were only admitted. 
There affairs of inferior concern, ſuch as the dif- 

ſal of offices, were tranſacted. At half palt 
two o'clock, he retired into the haram to dine. 
He ſpent an hour at table, and then, in the hot 
ſeaſon, ſlumbered on a ſopha for half an hour. 
He generally appeared at four, in the balcony 
above the preat gate of the palace. A mob of all 
kinds of people aſſembled there before him; ſome 
to claim his bounty, others to prefer complaints 
againſt the officers of the crown, He retired at 
ſix, into the chapel to prayers; and, in half an 
hour, he entered the Guſſel China, into which, 
at that hour, the members of the cabinet were 
only admitted. He there took their advice upon 
all the important and ſecret affairs of government; 
and from thence orders were iflued to the various 
departments of the ſtate. He was often detained 
till it was very late in this council, as converſa- 
tion was mixed with buſineſs; but about nine, 
he generally retired into the haram. 

Such is the manner in which Aurungzebe com- 0! f-ry4- 
monly paſſed his time; but he was not always re- =. 
gular. He appeared not {ome days in the caan- 
ber of juſtice; and other days there was no pub- 
lic audience. When the particular buſineſs of 
any department required extraordinary attention, 
that of others was from neceſſity poitponed. Par- 
ticular days were ſet apart for auditing the ac- 
counts of the officers of the revenue, ſome tor re- 
viewing the troops; and ſome were dedicated to 

tei!zvity. 
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feſtivity. Though Aurungzebe bore all the 
marks of an enthuſiaſt in his private behaviour, 
he did not ſtop the progreſs of buſineſs by many 
days of thankſgiving ; for he often declared, that, 
without uſing the means, it were preſumptuous 
to hope for any benefit from prayer. 
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NUMBER l. 
TENOR OF A NABOB'S FIRMAN. 


Tur mandate of the emperor, the ſhadow of 
God, from the ſource of his bounty and favour, 
iſſues forth like the world-enlightening un ; 
conferring upon the moſt reſpected of nobles, 
the pillar of the empire, the ſtrength of fortune, the 
pattern of true greatneſs, Mubariz-ul-dien Chan 
Bahadur, the high office of Lord of the Subadary, 
commander and governor of the province of 
Allahabad, giving into his hands the full power 
of contracting, diſſolving, appointing - and dif- 
miſſing, as he ſhall think proper and neceſſary 
in that province. But notwithſtanding we have 


many proofs of his juſtice, humanity, experience 
Vo III. Nn and 
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and valour, he muſt conform to the ſcope and 
meaning of the following directions, nor permit 


the minuteſt article of them to paſs unobſerved. 


He muſt watch over the ſafety and happineſs 
of that country, taking particular care that the 


weak ſhall not be oppreſſed by the ſtrong, nor 


in any manner diſpoſſeſſed of thoſe tenements 
which have been long occupied by themſelves and 


their progenitors. 


He ſhall make the uſages of the country, and 

the rights of the ſubje& his ſtudy, and ſhall be 
accountable for the revenues to commiſſaries of 
the royal exchequer, after a deduction of the 
neceſſary expences of the province, and what 
ſhall be received by the agents of Jagueerdars. 


He ſhall puniſh ſuch as refuſe to pay the uſual 
duties and ſtipulated rents, as an example to 
others; and he ſhall, from time to time, and 
repeatedly, tranſmit an account of all his tranſacti- 
ons to the preſence. 


Be it known unto all Mutaſiddys, Crories, 


Jagueerdars, Zemindars, Canongoes, Choudries, 
Muckuddums and Ryots, that this moſt reſpected 


of nobles is created Lord of the Subadary, that 
they 
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N 
they may not on any account diſpute his juſt 
commands, and that they ſhall ſubject themſelves 
to his authority. And ſhould any Jagueerdar, 
Zemindar, or others, refuſe to comply with his 
juſt orders or demands, he ſhall diſpoſſeſs them 


of their lands, and ſend a particular account of 


their behaviour to court, that we may judge of 
the ſame, and, if thought proper, ſend others 
from the preſence to ſupply their places. In this 
proceed according to order, nor deviate from it. 


NUMBER I. 


A DEWAN'S COMMISSION. 


AS it is ſome time ſince the particular ac- 
counts of the collections and diſburſements of the 
province of Moultan, have been tranſmitted to 
the Imperial preſence, we have reaſon to ſuſpe& 
that it is owing to the negligence of the preſent 
Dewan, On that account, we have thought 
proper to appoint the moſt ceconomical and exact 
of our ſervants, the experienced in buſineſs Chaja 
Abdul Aſtir, to the office of Dewan, from the 
commencement of the enſuing term. He is there- 
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fore commanded to proceed in that buſineſs, ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed rules and cuſtoms ; 
to inſpect the collections of the Malajat and 
Sairjat of the royal lands, and to look after the 
Jagieerdars, and in general all that belongs to 
the royal revenues, the amount of which he is to 
ſend to the public treaſury, after the groſs ex- 
pences of the province are diſcharged according 
to the uſual eſtabliſhment ; the particular account 
of which, he is at the ſame time to forward to 


the preſence, as well as the accounts of the for- 
mer Dewan. He is commanded to treat the 


Ryots with mildneſs and humanity, that they 
may employ themſelves without diſturbance in 


their buildings, cultivation, and other occupations ; 


that the province may flouriſh and increaſe in wealth 
from year to year, under our happy government. 
Let all officers of the revenues, Crories, Canon- 
goes, and Jagicerdars of the above-mentioned pro- 
vince, acknowledge the aforeſaid as Dewan by our 
royal appointment, and they are commanded to be 
accountable to him for all that appertains to 
the Dewanny, and to conceal nothing from him; 
to ſubject themſelves to his juſt commands, in 
every thing that is agreeable to the laws, and 
tending to the proſperity and happineſs of our 

| realms. 
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realms. In this proceed according to the tenor, 
nor deviate from it. 


NUMBER II. 


TENOR OF A JAGIEER. 


THE illuſtrious mandate, neceſſary to be 
obeyed, iſſues forth commanding, That the ſum 
of thirty lacks of 1-ims, ariſing from different 
lands in the Pergunna of Chizer- abad, poſſeſſed 
by the flower of nobility Mirza Feridon Beg, is 
from the commencement of the firſt harveſt of 
the preſent year, confirmed and ſettled in Jagieer 
upon the moſt favoured of ſervants attending the 
royal preſence, Muckirrib Chan Bahadur. Let 
all Chowdries, Canongoes and tenants who have 
any concern with, or who occupy the above- 
mentioned lands acknowledge him as Jagurdir, 
and pay unto him, or his agents, the uſual rents 
belonging to the Dewanny without delay or re- 
fuſal; and let the balances that may be due at 
that term be diſcharged to the former incumbent. 
In this matter let there be no obſtruction, and let 
it proceed according to the order. 


N U M- 
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NUMBER IV. 


A FIRMAN GRANTING LANDS ro A 
LIMINDAR, 


ON this auſpicious day, the Firmin that com- 
municates joy and happineſs is iſſued forth. We 
have, of our royal grace and, vour, conferred up- 
on the learned, devout and experienced Shech Sad, 
and his children, the extent of two thouſand 
bigahs of arable land, in the Pergunna of By- 
ram-poor, in the Sircar of Kinnoge, for his be- 
neſit and ſubſiſtence, free of collection, to com- 
mence from the beginning of the autumnal ſea- 
ſon of the preſent year ; that he may appropri- 
ate the produce of that eſtate to his own uſe, 
and exigencies from ſeaſon to ſeaſon, and from 
year to year, and continue to pray for the happi- 
neſs and permanence of our reign, Let the 
lords and public officers of that country, aſſign 
the above-mentioned quantity of land, in a good 
ſoil, well meaſured, and properly terminated, 
nor afterwards, upon any account whatever, make 
any encroachments upon him ; nor charge him 

with 
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with rents, cuſtoms, entrance money, yearly 
preſent, meaſurement, &c. charges and impoſts 
of the Dewanny, nor for the dues of the empire. 
For it is our pleaſure that he ſhall enjoy our 
bounty free and unmoleſted, nor be troubled 
from time to time for confirmations of this Fir- 
man. Proceed according to the order, nor de- 
part from it, 


NUMBER V. 


THE TENOR OF A CAZI's FIRMAN. 


The Order that iſſues forth like Fate. 


AS in the number of our auſpicious deſigns, 
it is proper that the people of God ſhould be 
conducted from the dark and narrow paths of 
error into the direct road of truth and reaſon, 
which intention can only be accompliſhed, 
when an upright and devout judge, veſted with 
his powers, ſhall be eſtabliſhed in every city and 
country, to unfold the doors of virtue and 

jultice, 
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juſtice, before the faces of wicked and deſigning 
men. 


The laudable qualifications being found in the 
diſpoſition of the learned in the laws, the exten- 
ſive in knowledge, Eas-ul-dien-Mahommed ; we 
have, on that account, favoured him with the 
high and reſpectable office of Cazi of the city 
of Cabul, commanding him To give the neceſ- 
ſary application to that duty—To obſerve the 
eſtabliſhed courſe of the noble law in his enqui- 
ries—To paſs judgment in all diſputes, and ar- 
bitrations according to the ſame noble law, nor 
permit the ſmalleſt differences in the caſe to paſs 
unobſerved—To regulate his proceedings in ſuch 
a clear and diſtin manner, as if to-morrow 
were the day of examination on which every 
ation mult anſwer for itſelf. 


Be it known to all rulers, and officers, and 
people, public and private, that the aforeſaid 
learned in the law, is confirmed Cazi of the 
above-mentioned city of Cabul; that they ſhall 


pay him all due reſpect, and revere his deciſions 


totally and particularly, paying all due obedi- 


ence to his orders, by ſuch officers as he ſhall ap- 


point for executing the laws : receiving ſuch of 
his 
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his words as are agreeable to the noble law into 
the ears of their underſtanding, In this buſineſs 
proceed according to order, and Jet none oppoſe 


to 


NUMBER VI. 


TENOR OF A CUTWAL'sS FIRMAN, 


AS a particular account of the capacity, ex- 
perience and bravery of Mahommed Bakar, hath 
reached our high and ſacred preſence, We have, 
of our royal favour confirmed, and appointed him 
Cutwal of the city of Dowlatabad. He is com- 
manded to make the practice of fidelity and 
truth his ſtudy, that he may be enabled to ex- 
ecute the duties of his office with propriety. He 
is to take care that the guards and watches of 
that city be ſtrictly kept, that the inhabitants 
may be ſecured and protected in their perſons 
and property, that they may bleſs our happy 
reign, and pray for its duration. 


He is to uſe his utmoſt endeavours that no 
thieves, gamblers, or other miſcreants ſhall make 
their 
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their appearance, and that no nuiſances ſhall be 
permitted to remain in the ſtreets, or before the 
door of any perſon. That no inſidious old wo- 
men, pimps or jugglers, who lead the wives 
and daughters of honeſt men into the ways of 
evil, be tolerated, but have their hands ſhortened 
from ſuch iniquitous practices. That he will. as 
much as poſlible, prevent foreſtalling of grain, 
proviſions, and other things, that the markets 
may be kept low, nor the people ſuffer from 
any combinations amongſt the Bunias. What 
events may ariſe of a particular nature, he 1s 
to ſend a true and faithful account of them to 
the preſence, 


Be it known unto all Mutaſiddies, and officers, 
and all men, public and private, of the above- 
mentioned city, that the aforeſaid Mahommed 
Bakar, is confirmed and appointed Cutwal, and 


that all quarrels and vexatious diſputes which 


may ariſe in that city, ſhall be referred to his 
deciſion, and that they ſhall ſubmit to his arbitra- 
tion, according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of the 
empire. Let this buſineſs be proceeded on ac- 
cording to order, and let none oppoſe it. 
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NUMBER VII. 


COMMISSION OR PERWANNA FOR A CARKUN OR 
CHIEF OF A DISTRICT, 


TO all Chowdries, Canongoes, Wa 
and others of the Pergunna of Noor- poor, be it 
known, That we have appointed the choſen in 
office, the ſervant of the faithful, Kinwir Ram, 
to the office of Carkun of the above-mentioned 
Pergunna. They are therefore to acknowledge 
him as ſuch, and to make him acquainted with 
every general and particular tranſaction in ſettling 
or collecting of which, he is to keep an exact 
and faithful daily regiſter, which muſt be atteſted 
by the Shackdar, Chou dries and Canongoes of the 
Pergunna, and tranſmitted regularly every quarter 
to the royal exchequer. He is to take care that 
the ancient uſages and cuſtoms of the Pergunna 
ſhall not be violated, nor any new impoſts or other 
innovations be permitted, and to examine the 
books of the above- mentioned Shackdars, Chow- 
dries and Canongoes from time to time, that they 
are regularly kept. He is to receive his own pay 
from the Fotadar of the Pergunna. He is to 
demean himſelf with moderation, juſtice and in- 
tegrity, that he may be beloved and reſpected. 
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In this buſineſs proceed according to order, 
without variation. 


NU MB E R VIII. 


COMMISSION OR PERWANNA FOR A CRORIE. 


TO all Chowdries, Canongoes, Muckuddums 
and Riors of the Pergunna of Rehimabad, be it 
known. Since by the mandate that ſubjects the 


world, and is refulgent as the ſun, the office of 


Crorie of the ſaid Pergunna is conferred upon 
Chaja Mahommed Mauzum ; from the com- 
mencement of next term, they are commanded 
to acknowledge him as ſuch, and to be account- 
able to him for the uſual rents and eſtabliſhed 
rights of the Dewanny from term to term, and 
from year to year, without ſcruple or refuſal, 


nor in any manner oppoſe his authority in the 


juſt execution of his duty in all that reſpects the 
royal revenues; nor conceal any thing general 
or particular from him, that properly ought to 
come under his cognizance. | 


The above-mentioned is ordered to ſtudy ceco- 
nomy in his department, and to apply with dili- 
gence 
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gence to his duty, without permitting the minut- 
eſt tranſaction in that diſtrict to paſs unobſerved. 
To behave with juſtice and humanity to the Riots, 
that they may have no cauſe of complaint, but be 
encouraged to apply themſelves diligently to their 
various occupations, and that the annual col- 
lections may increaſe yearly, as well as the happinefs 
of the inhabitants. He is from time to time to 
lodge his colleQions in the provincial treaſury. 
In this proceed according to the tenor, without 
deviation. 


NUMBER IX. 


COMMISSION OF A FOTADAR OR TREASURER 
OF A DISTRICT. 


TO our honoured and faithful Mirza Abra- 
him Crorie of the Pergunna of Mahommed-abad, 
be it known: That as the office of Fotadir of 
the above-mentioned Pergunna hath become va- 
cant, We have been pleaſed to appoint our truſty 
and diligent ſervant Jaffier Beg to that office. 


You are therefore commanded to give into his 
cuſtody 
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cuſtody all the rents and cuſtoms of the Dewanny 
in that diſtrict, and he ſhall lodge it with care 
in his treaſury; and you are to take his receipts, 
which you are to ſend monthly to the royal ex- 
chequer, nor are you permitted to keep one Dam 


of the revenues in your own hands after the 


ſtated periods, and you muſt beware of treat- 
ing any of his agents ill, which he may ſend to 
demand the collections. And ſhould there be 
any deficiencies in his accounts, you are to be 
anſwerable for the ſame. Know this to be con- 
firmed, nor deviate from the order. 


GLOSSARY 
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Canongoes. 


Carkun. 


Caxi. 
Choꝛodrie. 
Cutwal, 
Crorie. 


Dam. 
Dewan. 
Dewanny. 


Firman. 
Feotadar. 


Tagieer. 


Fagicerdar. 


Malajdt. 


Literally, ſpeakers of the law: 
Regiſters of a diſtrict. 

The chief officer of a diſtrict, who 
lett the lands, audited the ac- 
counts, and preſerved the an- 
cient uſages. 

A judge. 

The conſtable of a ſmall diſtrict. 

A mayor of a town. 

The collector of the revenues of a 
diſtrict. 

An imaginary coin, the fortieth 
part of a rupee. 

The receiver-general of the re- 
venues of a province. 

The Imperial revenues of the De- 
wan's department. 

A royal commiſſion or mandate. 

The treaſurer of a diſtrict. 

An eſtate generally granted dur- 
ing pleaſure ; as alſo the Impe- 
rial grant itſelf. 

The poſleflor of the crown rents 
of a certain tract of land. 


The land rent. 
Muckuddum. 


. 


GLOSSARY, &c. 


| Muckuddum. The principal clerk of a ſmall de- 


partment, or the chief of a 
| village. 
Mutaſiddy. A clerk of the cheque, or any writer 
employed about the revenues. 
(The King's lieutenant or viceroy of 
a province, properly Naib; but 
2 8 | changed to the plural number 
. | by the natives, who addreſs all 
| great men in that manner. 


Pergunna. A diſtrict. 


Perwanna. A commiſſion of an inferior nature 
to a Firman. 


Riots. Tenants, huſbandmen. 

Sairjdt. All kinds of taxation, beſides the 
land rent. 

Sircär. A diſtrict, ſometimes comprehend- 


ing ſeveral pergunnas; as alſo 

the principal man ofany buſineſs, 
A kind of juſtice of the peace, or 
Shechdar, or] the moſt venerable man in a 
Shackdar. ] town or diſtrict of the Mahom- 
_ medan faith. 
Zemindar. A poſſeſſor or farmer of lands. 
Lemindary, The country farmed by a Zemin- 
dar, which was ſometimes of a 
great extent, and formed into a 
kind of county, having its own 


courts and particular juriſdic- 
tions, 
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AA Chan ſlain by Shere, 31. 

Abdalla, commands in Guzerat, 51. Rewarded for 
his ſervices, 148. Quaſhes an inſurrection in Behar, 
170. Diſmiſſed from his government, 176. 

Abdalla, King of Bucharia, 418. 

Afemid-ul-Dowlat, raiſed to the vizarit, 36. His wile 
and able adminiſtration, 37. 

Acticdd Chan, 36. His death and character, 5s. 

Adil Shaw, fues for peace, 150. Defeated by Aurung- P 
zebe, 221. 

Hfgans rebel, 38. Again rebel and are repulſed, 142 
Rebel, 415. Defeated, 417. 

Agriculture encouraged, 37. 

Akbar, his — abilities, 1. His empire not ſo extenſive 
as that of the Patans, 2. His death, 4. 


Ali Murddn, delivers up Candahir, 171. Rewarded, 
172. Promoted, 178. Made governor of Caſhmire, 
185. Invades Buduckſban, 194. His death and cha- 
racter, 219. 

Vol. III. Oo Aliverdi, 


INDEX : 


Aliverdi, his infblence, 187. 

Alla (Seif), his unhappy fate, 112. 

Allum (Chan) returns from Perſia, 61. 

Amar Singh, his raſhneſs and death, 191. 

Ameid reduces Chittagong, 397. 

Amin (Mahommed) the ſon of Jumla, 216. Releaſed by 
the Prince Mahommed, ibid. His inſolence to Aurung- 
zebe, 409. Sent againſt the Afgans, 417. 

Arabian ſyſtem of philoſophy, 2. 

Arſelan Aga, the Turkiſh ambaſſador, 180. 

Abl ph fab, 35. His 8 married to Shaw Jehan, 56. 

Viſier, 59, ppoſes coming to battle, 50. 
Croſſes the Gelum, 92. Reſolves to releaſe the empe- 
ror, 93. Defeated by Mohäbet, 95. Taken priſoner, 
96. His conference, 100. And ſchemes with Moha- 

t, 101. Raiſes Dawir Buxſh to the throne, 113. 
Defeats Shariar, 114. Proclaims Shaw Jehan, 113. 
Continyed in the vizarit, 120, Arrives at Agra, 121. 
In high favour, 122. Commands the army, 144. 
Defeats Lodi, ibid. Demands him of the Nizam, 145. 
Lays waſte the Decan, 151. His death, 181. His 
> + aa 183. His family, 184. 
Aſamites, invade Bengal, 172. Their country reduced, 
173. 17 

Attalla Chan killed, 95. 

Azim Chan, oppoſes Selim, 3. Sent to Malava, 5. Abets 

| a conſpiracy, 6. Propoſes to aſſaſſinate the emperor, 8. 
Diſgrace, 47. He is releaſed, 57. Commands an ar- 
my under his grandſon, 749. 

— —, governor of Guzerat, 180. Removed, but 
pardoned, 181. 

Aziz, his valour, 199. Defeated by Anrvagzthe, 200. 


Azmut, the ſon of Ladig his ſpirit, 131. His gallant be- 
haviour, and death, 134. 
* born, 60. Delivered as an hoſtage to Jehan- 
ire, 83. Preſented to his father, 121. His age at * 
— 4 acceſſion, 122. Sent to Bundela, 15 
high favour, 158. Accompanies his father to 3 De- 
can, 167. Marries the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, 169. 


Jealous of the influence of Dara, 176. Removed from 
the 


the Decan, 192. Sent to Guzerat, 193. Sent to com- 
mand againſt the Uſbecs, 199. whom he totally over- 
throws, 200, Beſieges Candahir in vain, 206. De- 
feats the Perſians, 207. Sends Jumla to court, 217. 
Joins Jumla, 219. Takes Bider, 221. Defeats Adil 
Shaw, 222. His plans with Jumla, 223. His cha- 
racter, 231. Hears of his father's illneſs, 235. Em- 
braces Morad's propoſals, 236. Gains over Jumla, 237. 
Marches from Aurungabid, 239. His management of 
Morad, 240. Arrives at the Nirbidda, ibid. Joined by 
Morad, 241. Defeats the Maraja, 242. Remains at 
Ugein, 243- Turns the rear of Dara's army, 246. 
His order of battle, 247. His reſolution, 251. Gains 
the battle, 252. His great addreſs, 257. Corrupts 
the army of Solimin, 258. Arrives before Agra, 261. 
Sends a meſſage to his father, 262. His conference 
with his ſiſter, ibid. His duplicity and addreſs, 263. 
His ſchemes, 265. Seizes his father, 267. Writes to 
him, 268. Deceives Morad, 269. Prepares to purſue 
Dara, 270. His narrow eſcape, 271. He ſeizes Mo- 
rad, 272. Quells the army, 273. Advances to Delhi, 
274. and mounts the throne, 275. Purſues Dara, 291. 
Arrives on the Suttuluz, 292. How he receives the ad- 
herents of his brother, 294. Marches to Moultin, 295. 
Cauſe of his return, 296. Duplicity toward Suja, 297. 
His preparations againſt Suja, 298. Marches down 
along the Jumna, 299. Offers battle, 300. Betrayed 
by the Maraja, 301. His reſolution, 302. Obtains 
the victory, 303. His ſpeech to the nobles, 304. Ar- 
rives at Agra, 306. Marches againit Dara, 315. Ot- 
fers battle, 317. His ftratagem to deceive Dara, 318. 
Overthrows that prince, 321. Sends a force in purtuit 
of him, 324. Calls a council concerning Dara, 328. 
Condemns him to death, 331. His behaviour on ſeeing 
his brother's head, 334. Sends an infidious letter to 
his fon Mahommed, 344. Impriſons him, 347. His 
prudent adminiſtration, 356. Suſpects his fecond fon, 
358. Expedient againit Solimàn, 359. His behaviour 
to that prince, 360. Receives an embaſſy from Perũa, 
362. His humanity, 354. His ficknefs, 368, Con- 
ſternation of the people thereupon, 369. His anxiety, 
70. His reſolute behaviour, 371. He recovers, wid. 
is demands on his father, 372. His health pectectly 
0.02 reitored, 


IN DE X. 
reſt 77. His progreſs to Caſhmire, 378. His 
— of Jumla, 101. „ „ to appeaſe Shaw 
bas I. 402. Suſpects the Perſians in his ſervice, 47 
is irreſolution, 406, Sends for his ſiſter Jehanara, 
07. Reconciled with the Perſians, 408. He takes the 
r. 409. Alarmed, 413. Rewards Dilere, 414. 
is genius, 421. Attention to juſtice, 422. His con- 
tempt of pomp and flattery, ibid. Plainneſs of dreſs, 
and auſterity, 423. His juſtice and clemency, 424. 
His publie buildings, and encouragement of letters, 
425. His courage, learning, and manly exerciſes, 427 · 
His continence, 428. Amuſements, 429. His buſi- 
neſs in the morning, 430. noon and evening, 431. 


B 


Bahdder Sha rebels in Gyzerat, 51. 

Baktr, his ſucceſsful invaſion of Golconda, 139. 

Bandor aſſaſſinates Chuſero, 66. 

Bao Singh ſucceeds his father, 48. 

Bengal, diſturbances in, 21. 

Bickermd4jit, ſent into the mountains of Sewalic, 60. 
Killed, 72. | 

Bocharas taken, 118. Magnificent reception of its king, 
418. | 

Bochari (Ferid) his ſpirited reſolution, 4. Sent in purſuit 

of Chuſero, 11. Defeats that prince, 12. Diſabled by 
2 ſtroke of the palſy, 35. | 

Bijapour, Raja of, beauty of his wife cauſe of his fall, 
171. 

Bundela, its Raja revolts, 125. 


C 
Calamities, 149. | 
Candah&r, beſieged, 18. Loft to the empire, 83. Deli- 
vered up by Ali Murdan, 170. 
Cafm takes Chuſero, 16, 
-—— governor of Bengal, takes Hugley, 154. 
Chaja Aiiſs, his diſtrefs in the deſart, 22. Arrives at La- 
| hore, 23. Promoted, 24. Made high-treaſuror, ibid. 
Made viſier, 35. 
| Channa- 
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Channa-24d defeats the Uſbecs, 84. 

Chap Chanan, accompanies Purvez, 42. Diſgrated, 43. 
Intrigues with the enem . Beſieged in Brampour, 
62. "His death, 103. 3 — * 

Cbharucters of the natives of Aſia ſtrongly marked, 2. 

Chittagong reduced, 397. 

Churrum (prince) 19. Sent to command the army in the 
Decan, 45. Forces the Rana to a peace, 46. In great 
favour, ibid. Returns to court, 47. Carries every 
thing before him, 48. All-powerful in the affairs of the 
ſtate, 51. His name changed to Shaw Jehan, 54. 

Ch (prince), 3. His party ſtruck with a panic, 4. 
Received into favour, 5. Meditates to rebel, 6. Re- 
fuſes to aſſaſſinate his father, 8. His plot diſcovered, 
ibid. Flies from Agra, 97 Plunders the country, 10. 
Pillages the ſuburbs of Delhi, 11. Marches toward 
Lahore, 12. Defeat and flight, 1 3 He is deſerted by 
his adherents, 14. In great diſtreſs, 15. He is taken 
and brought to his father, 16. His behaviour before 
him, 17. Cloſely confined, 19. Releaſed, 56. Deli- 
vered up to Shaw Jehan, 63. His character, 64. 
Aſſaſſination, 65. Manner of it, 66. 

Cripper-Sheks, accompanies his father Dara, 323. Bound 
and dragged from his father, 332. Sent priſoner tc 

—  Gualiar, 333. 

Goolies defeated, 52. 


Cruelty (excuſe for), 120. 
Cuttub rebels in Behar, 40. Killed with a brick-bat, 41. 


Cuttub, king of Tellingana, 213. Impriſons the ſon of 
Jumla, 215. Offers terms to the prince Mahommed, 
ibid, Defeated, 217. 

Cuttub Chan quells a rebellion in Guzerat, 379. 


D 


Dara, 83. Preſented by Afiph Jah to his father, 121. 
His age at his father's acceſhon, 122. Marries the 
daughter of Purvez, 157. Jealous of his brothers, 159. 
Promoted, 175. Marches againſt the Perſians, 186. 
Dangerous ſickneſs, 90. Speech againſt Aurungzebe, 
192. His great jealouſy of that prince, 210. Unſuc- 
ceſsful againſt Candahir, 211. Appointed to ſucceed 
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to the throne, 212. , Poſſeſſes part of the Imperial 
power, 214. Aſſumes the government, 223. His 
violence, 224. Sends his father to Agra, 225. Turns 
Jumla out of his office, 226. His filial piety, 227. 
Carries all before him, ibid. His character, 229. His 
great preparations, 244. Marches againſt Aurungzebe 
and Morad, 245. Charge given him by his father, 
246. His order of battle, 247. His bravery, 249. 
By an accident, 250. is overthrown” by Aurungzebe, 
251. How received by his father, 255. His flight to 
Delhi, 256. Raiſes forces, 257. Flies to Lahore, 
274. His irreſolution, 290. Retreat from the Bea, 
291. Heſitates about giving battle, 292. He flies 
from Lahore, 293. Flies to Bicker, 308. Medi- 
tates to retire to Perſia, 309. Diſſuaded by the 
favourite Sultana, * 309. Arrives at Tatta, 310. His 
" diſtreſs in the deſart, ibid. Arrives at Guzerat, 311. 
Gains over the governor, 312. Marches toward Agra, 
ibid. Turns toward the dominions of the Maraja, 313. 
who deſerts his cauſe, 314. He fortifies himſelf at Aj- 
mere, 315. Inſulted in his lines, 317. Deceived 
by Aurungzebe, 318. Totally defeated, 321. His 
misfortunes, 322. Uncommon diſtreſs, 323. Arrives 
at Tatta, 324. Prepares to fly to Perſia, 325. De- 
tained by his regard for the Sultana, 326. Throws 
himſelf upon Jehan, ibid. His grief for the death of 
the Sultana, 327. Betrayed and delivered to the ene- 
my, 328. Carried with ignominy through Delhi, 329. 
Humanity of the people for him, 330. His manly be- 
haviour, ibid. Ciroumſtances previous to his murder, 
332. Aſſaſſinated, 333. Reflections on his death, ibid. 
His head brought to Aurungzebe, 334. . ; 
Dawir Buæſb, the fon of Chuſero, 74. Raiſed to the 
throne, 113. A temporary emperor, 114. Depoſed 
and murdered, 115. | 
Debere, deceives Dara, 319. His valour, 320. 
Decan, a ſmall part only conquered, 2. Invaded by Shaw 
Jehin, 138. Its princes ſue for peace, 151. Invaded 
by Shaw Jehin, 166. Submits, 168. | 
Dil#re, invades Bijapour, 411. Suſpects the prince 
Shaw Allum, 412. Flies from him, 413. 
Diria defcats the Nizam, 129. 


Dow'atabad (the city of), taken, 145. The citadel taken 
by Mohabet, 157. 
Eder 


II 


E 


Eder defeated by Abdalla, 5 2. 
Elephant, killed by Aurungzebe, 159. 
Elephants, of Ceylon and Pegu, 329. 
Eman Nulli, 118. 


Eradit, receives Shaw Jehan, :37. In danger of a defeat, 
141. Removed from the command of the army, 142. 
Takes Dowlatabad, 145. 


Etabar defends Agra againſt Shaw Jehan, 68. 
Executions (a dreadful kind of), 17. 


F 


Fakiers (remarkable inſurrection of), 385. Quelled, 386, 
Famine, 363. | 

Fedai Chan, his gallant reſolution, 95. 

Ferid. See Bochari. 

Feroſe ſeizes Shariar, 114. 


Ghazi raiſes the fiege of Candahar, 18. 


Government, becomes ſettled and uniform under Akbar, i 
Its effects on the manners of the Indians, 2. That of 
the Tartar Moguls, 19. 
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Halim adviſeg che murder of Dara, 331. 

Hidiar S revolts, 125. Defeated and flies, 127. 
Taken“ and pardoned, 128. Revolts, 154. His miſ- 
fortunes and bravery, 155. His death, ibid. 

Houſe of Timur, extent of their dominions, 3. Their re- 

-enue, 2. Their forces, 3. 

Hugley, taken by aſſault, 154. 


Huſſein Beg, joins Chuſero, 9. His advice to that prince 
13. Attends him in his flight, 14. Taken, 16. Put 


to death, 17. 
Huſſein (Abdul), obtains a victory in Malava, 62. At- 
tacks Lodi, 133. 
Huſſein, the ſon of Lodi, 134- 
Fam 
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Jam (Raja) receives Dara hoſpitably, 323. 

Ibrahim defeated and ſlain, 76. 

Jeban (Chan), his humanity, 328. 

Fehanara (the princeſs), her character, 122. Meets with 


an accident, 190. Her conference with Aurugzebe, 
262. Deceived by that prince, 263. Sent for by Au- 
rungzebe to appeaſe the Perſians, 407. 


Fehangire, mounts the throne, 5. Confirms all the laws 


of his father, 6. Purſues his ſon Chuſero, 11. His 
behaviour to him when taken, 17. Marches to Cabul, 
18. Perplexed, 19. His deſigns againſt Shere Af- 
kun, 26. Refuſes to ſee Mher-ul-Nifſa, 33- He is 
captivated by her charms, 34. Marries 2 ibid. 
Changes her name into Noor-Mahil, 35. Her power 
over him, 36. His indolence, 37. Natural impati- 
ence, 43. Removes to Ajmere, 44. A whim, 46. 
Pays extravagant honours to Moin-ul-Dien, 49. His 
magnificence, 51. His reception of the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſador, ibid. Leaves Ajmere, 55. Releaſes prince 
Chuſero, 56. Arrives at Mando, 57. Marches into 
Guzerat, ibid. Returns to Agra, ibid. Makes a pro- 
greſs to Caſhmire, 60. His public works, 61. Re- 
turns to Lahore, 62. Enraged at the murder of Chu- 
fero, 66. Declares Shaw Jehan a rebel, 69. 
His diſtreſs, 70. His dream, ibid. Defeats Shaw 
Jehan, 72. Suſpects Mohabet, 85. Calls him 
to court, 88. Surpriſed and taken in his tent by that 
olhcer, 90. His behaviour on the occaſion, 91. His 


great danger, 95. Marches toward Cabul, 96. Re- 


fuſes to put Mohabet to death, 99. Returns to La- 
hore, 100. Declines in his health, 105. His death, 
106. Character, 107. Wrote his own memoirs, 107. 
Anecdotes of his private life, ibid. Scheme of eſtabliſh- 
ing 2 new religion, 108. His violence, 109. Severe 
juſtice, 111. His children, 116. 


Fihon, 325. Receives Dara, 326. 3 him, 327. 
Delivers him up to the enemy, 328. 


ewarded by 
Aurungzebe, 330. Slain by the people, 331. 


Jam, governor of Bengal, 39. Reduces Aſſam, 172 


Removed from lus government, 176. 


Jumla, (Mahommed), his riſe and character, 213. His 


iulluence with Aurungzebe, 215. Made viſier by Shaw 
| Jehan, 
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Jehan, 217, Sent to the Decan, 219. Concerts mea- 
ſures with Aurungzebe, 223. Returns to Agra, ibid. 
Turned out of his office, 226. Gained by Aurungzebe, 
237- Impriſoned, 239. Arrives at court, 295. His 
reſolution, 302. Sent in purſuit of Suja, 303. Turns 
his rear, 337. Attacks Suja in his lines, 338. Quaſhes 
a mutiny, 340. His ſpeech to the army, 342. De- 
feats Suja, 343- Receives the prince Mahommed, 346. 
Drives Suja from Bengal, 348. He invades Aſſam, 

381. which he reduces, 382. His retreat, death, and 
character, 384. 


Juſtice, remarkable inſtance of, 111, 112. 


K 


Kilburga taken by Aurungzebe, 222. 
Koka ſlain by Shere Afkun, 31. 


L 


Lael defeated by Abdalla, 52. 

Leſcar, what, 44. 

Lodi (Chan Jehan), accompanies prince Purvez, 42. 
Commands the army in the Decan, 103. Averſe to 
Shaw Jehan, 115. Submits, 123. Affronted at court, 
129. Shuts himſelf up in his houſe, 131. His diſ- 
treſs, 132. Gallant behaviour and flight, 133. At- 
tacked at the Chunbul, 134. Eſcapes, 135. Forms a 
confederacy in the Decan, 138. Commands their 
forces, 140. Diſappointed in his views, 142. De- 
feated, 144. His flight, 145. Misfortunes and death, 
146. His character, 147. 


M 


Mahommed (prince), the ſon of Aurungzebe, 215. Takes 
-Hydrabad, 217. Defeats the king of Golconda, 257d. 
Returns to Brampour, ibid. Employed by his father, 
265. to ſcize the perſon of Shaw Jehan, 266. Which 
he effects, 267. Rejects the offer of the empire, 1b7d. 
Refuſed admiſſion to his grandfather, 280. Made go- 
vernor of Moultan, 297. Joins his father, 298. His 
raſhneſs, 299. Purſues Suja, 303. Joined by Jumla, 
237. Deſerts to Suja, 339. Marries that prince's 

| daughter, 


INDEX 


daughter, 340. His confidence, 343. His father'- 
inſidious letter to him, 344. Suſpected and diſmiſſed 
by Suja, 345. He is ſeized, 346. and impriſoned, 
347. His death and character, 388. 


Malika Shade, 163. 

Mallect Amber, at the head of the rebels, 53. His bold- 
nels, 54. 

Man - Singh, favours Chuſero, 3. Abets a conſpiracy, 6. 
His death, 47. Succeeded by his ſon, 45. 


Maraja rebels, 212. Reduced, 213. Favours Dara, 
227. Oppoſes Aurungzebe at the Nirbidda, 240 His 
folly and defeat, 241. Maſculine behaviour of his wife, 
242. Offended at Aurungzebe, 294. His treachery, 
301. Plunders the baggage, 302. Carries a falſc 
report to Agra, 305. Propoſes to join Dara, 313. But 
is gained by Aurungzebe, 314. Sent to aid Shaiſta, 
366. His plot to aſſaſſinate that general, 367. Diſ- 

contented, 394- | 

Mauzim (Mahommed the ſon of Aurungzebe), 347. Em- 
ployed by his father in a ſtratagem, 346. 


Ather-ul-Nifſa, her accompliſhments and beauty, 24. 
Captivates the prince Selim, 25. Married to Shere 
Af kun, ibid. Her huſband ſlain, 31. She is brought to 
court, 32. Denied admittance to the emperor, 33. 
Her ingenuity, ibid. She captivates the emperor, 34. 
Married by Jehangire, ibid. Her name changed to 
Noor-Mahil, 35. Acvancement of her relations, 36. 
Her magnificence, 51. Power over the emperor, 56. 
Her name changed to Noor-Jehan, ibid. Builds a mag- 
nificent monument for her father, 58. Her flight from 
Mohabet, 92. Her intrepid conduct, 93. Seized by 
Mohabet, 96. Condemned to death, ibid. But par- 
doned, 97. Her violence againſt Mohabet, 160. 
Obliges him to fly, ibid. Procures a will in favour of 
Shariar, 113. Confined by her brother, 114. Death 
and character, 195. 

Mobabet, commands the army in the Decan, 43. Joins the 
emperor againſt Shaw Jehan, 71. Commands the army 
under Purvez, 73. Defeats Shaw Jehan, 75. Marches 
toward Bengal, 79. Totally defeats Shaw Jehan, 80. 
Envied and ſuſpected, 85. Accuſed of treaſon, 86. 
His enemies at court, 87. Commanded to appear in 
the preſence, 88. His meſſenger groſsly affronted, 89. 


He ſurpriſes the emperor in his tent, 90. Carries him 
to 
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to his own camp, 91. Cuts off Zujait for his infolence, 
92. Carries the emperor to his camp, 9 Defeats 
the viſier, 95. and takes him priſoner, 96. Seizes and 
condemns to death the empreſs, ibid. Pardons her, 97. 
Manages the empire, ibid. In danger at Cabul, 93. 
Reſigns his power, 99. Obliged to fly, 199. His con- 
ference with the viſier, 101. Prins 102. Re- 
ſides with the Rana, 103. Joins Shaw Jehan, 114. 
Commands in the Decan, 123. Sent againſt the Ur- 


becs, 125. and into Bundela, 127. His generous con- 


duct to the Raja, 128. Deprived of the command of 


the army, 129. Hent to the Decan, 157. Takes Dow- 
latabad, 158. Quarrels with prince Suja, ibid. His 
death and character, 161. Anecdotes of his private 
life, 162. 


Mchabet (the younger), takes Kilburga, 222. Sent to 
Guzerat, 373. 


Merad, emperor of the Ottomans, 178. 

Morad (prince), delivered as an hoſtages to Jehangire, 83. 
Preſented to his father, 121. His age at his father's 
acceſhon, 122. Diſtinguiſhes himſelf, 181. Marries 
the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, 186. Sent with an army 
againſt the Uſbecs, 196. And through his impatience 
diſgraced, 198. Sent to the Decan, 205. Removed, 
on account of his violence, from that government, 208. 
His character, 232. Propoſals to Aurungzebe, 236. 
Deceived by him, 249. Commands in the center of 
battle, 248. His great bravery, 250. Deceived by 
Aurungzebe, 269. His counter-piot miſcarries, 270. 
He is again deceived, 271. Seized by his brother, 272. 
Sent priſoner to Agra, 273. His wife periuades her 
father, 311. to join Dara, 312. 

Mutirrib Char, his affection for his ſovereign, 92. 


Mumtaza Zemani, the favourite Sultana Kuda, 68. 
dies, 149. Her tomb, 189. &c. 


N 

Nadili Midani, a gallant officer, 38. 

Nadira, the daughter of Purvez, married to Dara, 157. 
Her misfortunes, 322. Overwhelmed with diſtreſs and 
ſickneſs, 325. Her fortitude, 14:4. Her death, 326. 

Narſi ſent by Aſiph to Mohabet, 114. 


Nazir commiſſioned to murder Dara, 33 t. 
Ntzam 


' 
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Nizam propoſes terms, 145. 
Noor-Jehan. Vide Mher-ul-Niſſa. 
Noor-Mahil. Vide Mher-ul-Niſſa. 


P 


Peace between India and Perſia, 18. Another pacifica- 
tion, 173. Univerſal peace, 387. Peace with Perſia, 
410. A general peace, 417. 

Periſt, murders many of the imperial family, 116. Afﬀ- 
fronts Lodi in the preſence, 131. Killed by Lodi's 
ſon, 134- | 

Perſia (origin of the quarrel with), 399. 

Perhans inveſt Candahar, 17. 

Piara Bani, only wife of Suja, 352. Her reſolution and 
melancholy death, 353- = 

Pomp of the court of India, 2. 

Portugueſe, complaints againſt them, 153. Daſtardly be- 
haviour at Hugley, 154. 

Purvez (prince), 19. Sent againſt the Rana, 41. His 
mildneſs and inexperience, 42. Recalled, 43. Po- 
liteneſs to the Engliſh ambaſſador, 48. Reſides at Bram- 
pour, 53- Commands the army, ibid. Superſeded by 
the prince Churrum, 54. Purſues Shaw Jehan, 73. 


Defeats Shaw Jehan at the Nirbidda, 75. Totally 
defeats him in Bengal, 80. His inſenſibility and 


death, 102. His character, 103. 
- 3 


Rahim, taken priſoner, 16. Put to death, 17. 

Rahim (Abdul) accompanies prince Purvez, 42. 

Raja-Mabhil, deſtroyed by fire, 177. 

Rana rebels, 41. Sues for peace, 45. Breaks the treaty, 
53s 

Reflections on the government of the Moguls, 119 On 
deſpotiſm, 188. On the cauſe of the civil war, 228. 
On the defeat of Dara, 252. On Aurungzcbe's mount- 
ing the throne, 276. On the reign and character of 
Shaw Jehan, 282. On the art of Aurungzebe, 285. 
On the death of Dara, 333. On the death of Suja, 
353- On the conduct of Aurungzebe, 355. 

Rhoatas (new), taken, 96. 

Roads, improvement thereof by Jehangire, 61. 

| Redriguez 
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Rodriguez refuſes aid to Shaw Jehan, 153. 

Roe Sir Thomas), arrives at Brampour, 48. How re- 
ceived by Purvez, 49. Arrives at Ajmere, 51. His 
ſucceſs at court, 57. 

Roſbinara (the princeſs), her character, 122. 

Ruſtum 8uffavi carries on the Perſian war, 69. 


8 


Sadulla, made viſier, 194. Settles the affairs of Balick, 
198. His death, 214. 

Seaheſh totally defeated, 171. 

Sefi, his fecble reign over Perſia, 170. Marches an army 
toward Candahar, 171. Makes peace with Shaw Je- 
— 173. Propoſes to invade India, 185. His death, 
I 


Saif commiſſioned to murder Dara, 331. 

Selim, intrigues againſt him, 3. Mounts the throne, 4. 
Aſſumes the name of Jehangire, 5. Captivated by 
Mher-ul-Nifa, 25. 

Sewaji, his depredations, 365. War with him, 388. 
His ſtrange conduct, 392. Inſolence to Aurungzebe, 
ibid. His flight, 393. 

Shaiſta Chan, commands an army in the Decan, 138. 
The eldeſt ſon of Afiph Jah, 184. Second in command 
before Hyderabad, 217. Writes a letter to Aurung- 
zebe, 247. Betrays Dara, 255. Condemned to death, 
258. Reſcued, 260. His panic, 305. Invades Ma- 
labar, 365. A plot to affaſſinate him, 367. Made go- 
vernor of Bengal, 395. Gains over the Portugueſe, 
396. Reduces Chittagong, 397. 

Shaw Abas I. 18. A great prince, 117. Surpriſes Can- 
dahar, 67. His death and character, 136. 

$haxv Abas II. his acceſſion to the throne of Perſia, 205. 
Takes Candahar, 206. Enraged againit Aurungzebe, 
401. His death and character, 410. 

Shaw Allym (the prince), his art, 357. Suſpected by his 

father, 358. Declared heir of the empire, 363. He 

intrigues for the throne, 369. Sent to the Decan, 374. 

His jealouſy of Dilere, 411. His deſigns to rebel, 412. 

Purtycs Ditere, 413. Drops his deſigns, 414. 


Shaw 


e 


Shaw Beg, his unaccountable behaviour, 18. Defeats the 
Afgans, 38. Quells an inſurreftion, 53. 

Shaw Fehan, 54. Succeſs in the Decan, 55. Sent to 
quell the inſurgents, 62. Suſpected ot aſſaſſinating 
Chuſero, 66. Rebels, ibid. Aſſumes the imperial 
titleg, 67. Attacks Agra to no effect, 68. Forms his 
camp at Ferid-abad, ibid. His demands on his father 
refuſed, ibid. Endeavours to excuſe himſelf, 69. Is 
totally defcated, 72. His valour, 73. His party de- 
feated in Guzerat, 74. Defeated at the Nirbidda, 75. 
Flies to Orixa, 76. Reduces Bengal, 77. and Behar, 
ibid. Divides his army into three diviſions, 79. Pre- 
pares for action, 80. Totally defeated, ibid. His 
bravery, 81. Flies to the Decan, 82. Beſieges Bram- 
pour, ibid. His affairs ruined, 83. Is pardoned by his 
father, ibid. Prepares to rebel, 101. Informed of the 
death of his father, 114. Marches toward the capital, 
115. Proclaimed emperor, , 116. His titles, 120, 
His Pomp, ibid. Attention to buſineſs, 121. His chil- 
dren, 122. His great abilities, ibid. Vigour of his go- 
vernment, 125. His clemency, 127. Enraged againſt 
Lodi, 129. Alarmed at his eſcape, 136. Prepares to 
invade the Decan, 137. Arrives and detaches armies 
into the enemy's country, 138. Reſides at Brampour, 
140. His vigilance, vid. And magnificence, 141. 
Rewards Abdalla, 148 Remits the taxes, 149. to 
thoſe who had ſuffered by a public calamity, 151. Re- 
turns to Agra, 152. 8 the Hindoos, 153. 
Enraged againſt the Portugueſe, ibid. Sends Mohabet 
to the Decan, 157. Progreſs to Caſhmire, 160. Re- 
turns to Agra, 163. Reſolves to invade the Decan, 
166 Leaves Agra, 167. Lays waſte the enemy's 
country, 168. Reduces the Decan, zbid. Returns to 
Ajmere, 169. Makes peace with Perſia, 173. A foe 
to oppreſſion, 176. Punithes oppreſſive governors, 177. 
His excellent government, ibid. His juſtice, 184. 
Gardens of Shalimar, 189. Arrives at Agra, bd. 
Sends his ſon Morad againſt the Uſbecs, 196. Diſ- 
graces that prince for diſobedience, 198. Returns to 
, "Lahore, 202. Jealous of his ſons, ibid, Reſides at 
Delhi, 204. Makes Jumla viſier, 217. Makes a tour 
to the north, 218. He falls ſick, 224. Removed to 
Agra from Delhi, 225. Recovers, 226. His favour 


for Dara, 227. His great perplexity, 244. His charge 
| to 
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to Dara, 246. His behaviour to him after his defear, 
255. Writes to him, 264. His letter intercepted, 
265. His ſchemes to ſeize Aurungzebe, ibid. He is 
deceived and taken, 266. Offers the empire to Ma- 
hommed, 267. How he receives the news of Aurung- 
zebe's having mounted the throne, 279. Rettections 
on his reign, 281. And character, 282. Rejects tlie 

opoſals of Aurungzebe, 372. His fierce anſwer to 
2 ſon, 373. His death, 389. Anecdotes of his pri- 
vate hte, 390, 391. 


$hawriar, appointed by will to ſucceed to the throne, 113. 
Defeated, 114. 

Shere Afkun, 21. Marries Mher-ul-Niſſa, 25+ His ſpi- 
rit and high. birth, 26. Fights and though unarmed 
kills a tyger, 27. Detcats a'delign againſt his life, 28. 
Diſcomhits forty aſſaſſins, 29. He is murdered, 31. 

Sinka (Amir) rebels, 41. 

Soliman, the fon of Dara, 234. Surpriſes and defeats 
Suja, 235, Deſerted by his army, 287. Flies to Se- 
rinagur, 288. His flight, 359. He is taken and deli- 
vered up to Aurungzebe, 360. His behaviour in the 
preſence of that prince, 362. 


Succeſſion to the throne (the mode of), 119. 


Su/a (prince,) preſented to his father, 121. His age at 
his father's acceſſion, 122. Married to the daughter 
of Ruitum Suitavi, of the royal line of Perſia, 157. 
Expences on the marriage, ibid. Sent to command un- 
der Mohabet, 158. Is recalled, 160. Promoted, 175. 
Made governor of Bengal, 176. Narrow eſcape, 177. 
Sent to command in Cabul, 203. Returns to Benga!, 
206. Pays his reſpects at court, 209. His character, 
230. He takes the field, 233. Surpriſed and defeated 
by Soliman, 235, His preparations againſt Aurung- 
zebe, 296. On full march, 298. Fortifies himſelf, 
299. His great reſolution, 301. Defeated, 303. 
War againſt him, 336. His preparations, 337. At- 
tacked in his lines, 338. Retreats, 339. Defeatcd 
near Tanda, 343. His ſuſpicions, 345, and generous 
behaviour to Mahommed, 346. Driven from Bengal, 
348. Takes refuge in Arracan, 349. His uncommon 
misfortunes, 350. Ordered to leave Arracan, 351. 
His reſolution, bravery, misfortunes, and murder, 352. 
Deplorable fate of his family, 353. 
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** ways an inſurrection in Bengal, 39. | Slain by 
ohabet, 92. 
Suria Bang (the princeſs), her a and amiable charac- 


ter, 122. 
= 


Tartars, their ideas on government, 119. 


Tirbiet, ſent ambaſſador to Perſia, 300. IIl received by 
Shaw Abas, 402. His retyrn from Perſia, 405. 


T, uckt Tacos, the famous peacock throne, 164, 
by + 
Viſier Bec flain, 95. 


Upbecs, their irruption, 84. Their decline, 117. Civil 
commotions, 118. Invade India, 124. Repulſed, 


125. Another irruption, 129. Embaſſy to them, 164, 
? * \ Incurſions, 191. Defeated by. the prince Morad, 196. 
Their prince flies to Perſia, 198. Overthrown by Au- 
rungzebe, 201. They ſubmit, 202. Apply for aid, 
207. | 
W | 
I all:, king of the Uſhecs, flain, 118. 
War, with the Uſbecs, 195, On the coaſt of Malabar, 
365. In Byapour, 411. 
| 2 
Wine of Shiraz, 272. 
Ziffer Fung ſeizes Morad, ibid. 
Ziman, the ſon of Mohabet, joins his father, 123. Com, 
mands the army, 152. Death, 169. 
Zingis, the Uſbec, invades India, 129. 
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